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PREFACE 


T HE Duke of York and his " Smiling Duchess " 
have captivated the public imagination ever 
since the day when first the nation learned 
of the royal romance which reached its happy climax 
in their wedding. This year their popularity has been 
enhanced by the Imperial mission which they have 
undertaken to Australia. At such a time, no apology 
need be tendered for the presentation of a brief history 
of the previous holders of the title. In their lives will 
be found drama and romance, tragedy and even 
comedy. Two have died in battle; two have been 
murdered; two more have been forced to seek sanc¬ 
tuary in exile; whilst three have proved themselves 
amongst the most prodigious lovers in European 
history. 

One thing the present Duke has in common with 
his predecessors. Whilst the Princes of Wales have 
almost invariably been compelled to accept the brides 
that State policy selected, the Dukes of York have 
nearly always obeyed the dictates of their hearts, 
The first duke met his future wife upon a lonely strip 
of road in southern France ; the romance of the latest 
duke is still with us. 

Five Dukes of York have sat upon the throne. It 
is not within the province of this book—nor within 
its allotted space—to deal with the history of their 
reigns. That is indeed too familiar a subject. This, 
little book is concerned but with the briefest sketches 
of the men as men. 

My humble gratitude is due to His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of York for generous and gracious permission,, 
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to reproduce his latest photograph. To His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, and to the Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, I am indebted for kind per¬ 
mission to reproduce other pictures given. 

My thanks are due in large measure to my wife for 
weeks spent in research and to Miss Agnes Herbert 
for much kind and valuable advice. 

GRAHAM BROOKS. 

London, 

July 1927. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


T HE first mention of York in the records of 
England's Baronage occurs in the year 1x38 
when William le Gros, the son of Stephen Earl 
of Albemarle, was created Earl of Yorkshire and Lord of 
Holdemess, Crave, and Bitham. Later in the same cen¬ 
tury, in 1190, Otho of Saxony, a younger nephew of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, was created Earl of Yorkshire; 
eight years afterwards, however, he relinquished this 
title on his coronation as Emperor of Germany. 

But it was not until 1385 that a Duke of York was 
created. In that year King Edward the Third con¬ 
ferred the dukedom upon his fifth son, Edmund of 
Langley, who thus became the founder of the House 
which later was to contend so bitterly for the throne 
with that of Lancaster. For nearly a century the 
title descended in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of inheritance; but in 1461 the dukedom became 
merged in the royal dignity upon the coronation of 
the fourth Duke of York as King Edward the Fourth. 
Thereupon the dukedom ceased to descend as an 
inheritance, but has since been conferred from time to 
time by the reigning sovereign upon some member of 
the Royal Family, usually upon his second son. 

Since 1461 the title has, in consequence, frequently 
fallen into abeyance; in one instance, for as long as a 
century, and twice again for lengthy periods. Yet in. 
spite of the changes on the throne of England, and 
despite the remote relationship between successive 
dukes, the blood of Edmund of Langley, the first 
holder of the title, has coursed in the veins of every 
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Duke of York, even those of His Royal Highness 
to-day, as will be seen from the following table. 

DESCENT OF THE DUKES OF YORK 

Edward III 

Edmund de Langley, ist Duke of York 


Edward Plantagenet, 2nd Duke of York Richard, Earl of Cambridge 

Richard, 3rd Duke of York 
Edward, 4TH Duke of York (Edward IV) 


Richard, 5111 Duke of York 


l 

Elizabeth, 
m. Henry VII 


Margaret, 

m. Tames IV of Scotland 

I 

Tames V of Scotland 

I 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 
m. Lord Damley 

James I of England 


IIenry, Gth Duke of York 
(Henry VIII) 


Charles, ?th Duke of York 
(Charles I) 

James, 8th Duke of York 
(James II) 


Elizabeth, 

m. Frederic, Elector Palatine 

_I_ 


George I of England 

George II 

Frederic Lewis, 
Prince of Wales, 

_I_ 


ErAest Augustus, 
gpi Duke of York 


George III 


Edward Augustus, 
ioth Duke of York 


Frederic Augustus, 
1 its Duke of York 


Edward, Duke of Kent 
Queen Victoria 
Edward VII 

George, i2th Duke of York (George V) 

H.A.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G, 
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Thus, while the history of the Plantagenet Dukes 
is a family history, the history of the subsequent 
Dukes is merely a collection of individual sketches. 

There have been fourteen holders of the title. Yet 
one should not properly be included in the list; he 
may be styled the Bogus Duke; for Cardinal York 
received the honour from the hands of the Pretender, 
and therefore has never been recognised as holding it 
of legal right; but his character is too intriguing for 
omission. These fourteen dukes present characters of 
the most diverse types—loyal, and treacherous—■ 
strong, and weak—warm-hearted, and austere. Two 
of them must surely prove enigmas to the student of 
history ; for, as Dukes of York, Edward of Rouen and 
James Stewart bore themselves as brave, strong, and 
able princes—whilst as Kings, they emerged as weak 
and hopeless failures. 

One thing is common to every Duke of York—an 
eventful and romantic life. 




PART ONE 

THE PLANTAGENET DUKES 




CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST DUKE 

EDMUND DE LANGLEY, 1341-1402 
Duke of York, 1385-1402 

” O loyal father of a treacherous son I ” 

(Shakespeare, Richard II.) 

T AKE up your stand in the very centre of the 
thick green woods that crown the semi¬ 
circular hill at King's Langley overlooking 
the main road from London to Berkhamsted; dose 
your eyes for a moment, then allow six centuries to 
slip from beneath your feet I 

The noisy movement of men-at-arms strikes musically 
upon your ear; the heavy tramp of feet, as the varlets 
stagger beneath huge steaming dishes towards the high 
table on the dais at the far end of the great hall; the 
silvery laugh of a woman ; the baying of the boar- 
hounds in the park outside. 

You will certainly have to close your eyes, for no 
vestige of either brick or stone remains to conjure up 
the vision of the royal mansion built on this spot by 
Henry the Third. Even in 1738, the Hertfordshire 
historian, Salmon, could only write: " Here the rub¬ 
bish of Royalty exists." Yet here indeed once stood 
the manor house of Childe Langley, or Childerlangleye, 
the country residence of kings. 

Such memories may all seem very pleasant now, but 
for the folic of the fourteenth century it was no joke 
to have a royal residence at hand. In the Annals of 
Dunstable it is recorded that the long sojourn of Edward 
the First at King's Langley caused great complaints 

19 
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in the surrounding villages on account of the scarcity 
and dearness of food resulting from the voracious 
d eman ds of the royal household. Two hundred dishes 
a day would not suffice for Edward's kitchens; his 
servants scoured the country-side, emptying the mar¬ 
kets and even ransacking private larders in their 
search for provisions; more often than not they 
omitted to pay for what they took, and the wretched 
farmers and peasants grumbled sorely. Here at Lang¬ 
ley the second Edward spent the latter part of his 
honeymoon; and it was his reign that witnessed the 
foundation of the neighbouring monastery of the Friars 
Preachers, whose chapel was destined to become the 
temporary mausoleum of kings. 

On the fifth of June 1341 there was great bustling 
and excitement in the royal household at King’s 
Langley; peasants flocked to the park palings of the 
manor; bells pealed out from the chapel of the Friars 
Preachers; horsemen clattered out of the courtyard, 
disappearing in all directions to spread the good tidings 
round the country-side; for Queen Philippa had pre¬ 
sented Edward the Third with a fifth son. Abbot 
Nicolas was hastily summoned from St. Albans to 
perform the rites of baptism, himself acting as one of 
the boy’s godfathers, and as soon afterwards as pos¬ 
sible, the Queen visited St. Albans to be churched, 
taking with her a cloth of gold of great value as a 
present for the Abbot. The happy event was cele¬ 
brated at the earliest opportunity in true Plantagenet 
fashion; a great tournament was organised at the 
neighbouring town of Dunstable, whither flocked all 
the great lords and ladies of the land to fight and feast 
right merrily in honour of the infant prince. Once 
again the peasants had cause for complaint, for after 
these banquets food was scarce for many weeks. 

Thus began the life of Edmund of Langley, destined 
to become the first Duke of York. 

Of his childhood but little is known. It was prob- 
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ably spent at Langley under the tutorship of the wise 
monks of St. Albans; for his father was a monarch 
too busy for the delights of home life, whilst his mother 
(that capable and masterful woman, Philippa of 
Hainault) was continually engrossed in managing the 
affairs of the realm during the frequent absences of 
her husband on active service. From the year 1359, 
however, Edmund's life becomes an open book. In 
that year King Edward took over to the French wars 
three of his sons—John of Gaunt, Lionel of Clarence, 
and "Sir Edmonde Langeley, full of gentylnesse," 
then eighteen years old. The war was speedily brought 
to a victorious close, and the King returned home with 
his three sons, after making a pilgrimage on foot from 
Calais to the shrine at Boulogne, where they were 
welcomed with much joy and feasting. 1 In the fol¬ 
lowing year Edmund was one of those to swear to the 
alliance with France ; shortly afterwards he was made 
a Knight of the Garter—an Order then in its infancy, 
having been founded eleven years previously—and 
created Earl of Cambridge in 1362. 

By this time Edmund had reached an age when 
marriage was considered desirable, although he was 
but the fifth son of the sovereign. He was certainly 
no unattractive suitor for a lady’s hand; he was tall 
and powerfully built, and the weakness of his sloping 
forehead was more than counterbalanced by the firm¬ 
ness of his heavy jaw, which was not wholly hidden 
by the well-trimmed beard he wore. He wa.s indeed 
as handsome a man as could be found in all England 
at that time. Moreover, he had already given proof 
of that reckless bravery for which all the sons of 
Edward the Third were distinguished—bravery so 
reckless as to wring from Froissart the opinion that 

1 The pilgrimage was to a wooden statue of the Virgin known 
as Our Lady of Boulogne. Tradition alleged that this statue had 
arrived mysteriously in Boulogne harbour during the seventh 
century borne on a ghostly bark without a crew. 
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Edmund was half-witted. Proposals were therefore 
mooted for a match with Margaret, the widowed 
daughter and heiress of Count Louis of Flanders, but 
the matter fizzled out and Edmund accompanied his 
brother John of Gaunt and Sir John Chandos to the 
assistance of John de Montfort, who was fighting 
Charles de Blois in Brittany. 

There he took part in the bloody battle of Auray 
on the sixth of October 1364, when Blois was killed 
and the celebrated Bertrand du Guesclin taken prisoner, 
Chandos receiving a hundred thousand crowns for that 
knight’s ransom ; warfare was a paying proposition in 
those days for the lucky ones who took prisoners ! It 
was indeed marvellous that Edmund was not killed, 
for he and his brother fought from first to last in the 
very thickest of the fray, laying about them with 
sword and battle-axe until dusk brought them victory. 
Both were severely wounded. 1 

From the battlefield they went, still nursing their 
wounds, to Bruges in order to reopen the marriage 
question with the Count of Flanders. By the end of 
the month agreement was reached for a treaty of 
marriage between Edmund and the Count’s daughter; 
but, owing to nearness of blood, the wedding could 
not be celebrated without a Papal dispensation. This 
obstacle proved fatal, for the crafty Charles the Fifth, 
who coveted Margaret for his own brother, persuaded 
Pope Urban to refuse Edmund’s application. The 
sojourn at Bruges was a right merry one, but its object 
thus failed, and Edmund was forced to seek a bride 
elsewhere. Two years afterwards a means to this end 
was found; Edmund’s name was inserted in the mar¬ 
riage treaty between his brother Lionel and Violanta 

1 In 1877, when. Edmund's tomb was reopened, his skeleton was 
examined by Professor Rolleston. This examination clearly 
revealed that the Puke must have been wounded upon many 
occasions, In what battles he received his other wounds is not 
known 
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Visconti, daughter of the Duke of Milan; if Lionel 
should die before the day fixed for the wedding, then 
Edmund was to take his place as bridegroom. One 
wonders what a modem bride would say to such an 
arrangement! However, that project also failed to 
mature, and in 1366 Edmund again found himself 
without a wife in view. 

For the next five years his life was spent in warfare, 
with just one brief romantic interlude, during which 
the marriage problem was solved in a far less matter- 
of-fact manner than his previous ventures. 

Serious fighting commenced in January 1369, when 
Edmund was despatched with the Earl of Pembroke 
in command of four hundred archers and as many 
men-at-arms to France again. Landing at St. Malo, 
they marched through Brittany to Angouleme, where 
the Black Prince was then holding his court. In April 
a raid was made on Perigord; a period of plundering 
the country-side followed; then Edmund laid siege to 
Bourdeilles, which he took by means of a stratagem 
after eleven weeks’ investment. July found him 
marching with Chandos to the siege of Roche-sur-Yon, 
which fell to their arms in August, leaving Edmund 
to join his brother John at Bordeaux. There, in 
November 1369, Romance crept into the martial life 
of the knight of Langley. . 

The three daughters of Pedro the Cruel, King of 
Castile and Leon, were in sanctuary at Bayonne when 
tidings reached them of their father’s murder after the 
battle of Montiel. Beatriz immediately took the veil, 
leaving her younger sisters Constance and Isabel “ dis¬ 
consolate and in greate trouble.” Isabel was fair- 
haired and petite, her slim body soft and yielding; 
the very type of delicate beauty to appeal to the still- 
unconquered heart of the twenty-eight-year-old 
Edmund. At that moment, he and his brother John 
were encamped at Bordeaux, but a few miles away, 
passing their days in a riot of feasting, jousting, and 
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the chase—in each of which pursuits Edmund excelled. 
One shrewd knight whispered in John's ear that it 
would be a chivalrous act to comfort and advise these 
two damsels in their distress, especially having regard 
to the fact that they were co-heiresses to the throne 
of Castile, and therefore highly desirable as brides for 
himself and his brother. Gaunt immediately des¬ 
patched four knights to Bayonne to persuade the ladies 
to place themselves under his protection. Then, lest a 
moment should be lost, he rode out himself to meet 
them, taking Edmund with him. 

The encounter took place upon the white strip of 
road that runs through the little village of Rochefort. 
At one end of the village entered Constance and Isabel, 
riding in silence upon two white palfreys amid a caval¬ 
cade of knights, servants, and baggage ponies ; at the 
opposite end entered Edmund and John, riding unat¬ 
tended upon two proud black chargers that curveted 
and pranced across the cobbled road. What gratitude 
must have swelled the hearts of these two sorrowing 
and lonely ladies as the gaily apparelled figures of the 
two mounted princes loomed suddenly out of the 
November mist ahead 1 In Isabel’s case, gratitude 
may have been tinged with shyness, for she had not 
set eyes on either of her protectors before; maybe 
her heart was already fluttering with the instinct of 
coming romance. 

The cavalcade halted—the princes threw themselves 
out of their saddles—one glance sufficed 1 

John and Constance were married there and then 
m the little church by the village priest, whilst Edmund 
became affianced to the younger girl, to whom, how- 
ever, he was not actually married until three years 
later. There can be no doubt that it was a love- 
match. That Edmund cherished Isabel dearly unto 
the very last is borne out with touching testimony in 
ffis will. One contemporary historian decries the lady, 
declaring her to have been somewhat wanton in her 
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younger days, though admitting that in time she 
became a hearty penitent. Be that as it may, she 
proved a devoted wife, and returned her husband's 
affection wholeheartedly. 

The brothers’ dual conquest had created a knotty 
problem for them to solve; they were marrying the 
two co-heiresses to a throne now in the hands of a 
usurper; to whom should their joint title descend? 
After much discussion, and possibly some heated argu¬ 
ment, it was finally agreed that the first-born son, be 
he Constance's or Isabel’s, should become the rightful' 
claimant to the crown. Meanwhile John of Gaunt 
assumed the title of King of Castile and Leon. 

This happy interlude proved all too short; after 
two quick-flying months of love-making, it came 
abruptly to an end. Leaving their ladies—the one a 
wife, the other betrothed—at Bordeaux, the two 
brothers plunged once again into the whirl of battle, 
Edmund accompanying the Earl of Pembroke to the 
relief of Belle Perche, whence he led away the Duke 
of Bourbon's mother and all the survivors of the siege. 
That done, John and Edmund were next employed in 
garrison at Bergerac until the trumpets blared forth 
the signal for that great raid which reached its climax 
in the siege of Limoges, where they fought once more 
■under the banner of their eldest brother, the Black 
Prince. 

In the final onset at Limoges, Edmund's valour was 
conspicuous. He singled out Sir Hugh de la Roche, 
whilst John engaged Sir John Wyllemure, and the 
Earl of Pembroke chose Roger Beaufort for his adver¬ 
sary. Again and again sparks flew into the crisp 
spring air as their swords rang down upon the body 
armour. Around them men were falling fast against 
the battlements; a few yards away, the Black Prince 
sat astride his sable charger, watching anxiously the 
combat between these six worthy foes, but refraining , 
from intervention lest thereby ms brothers might be 
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deemed to have received an un-knightly advantage. 
Is not this in refreshing contrast to modem methods of 
warfare with its submarines, its mines, and its explo¬ 
sive horrors ? So the six knights fought on, until at 
length the three Frenchmen, utterly exhausted, with 
one accord threw up their blades, crying “ Sirs, ye 
have conquered us. Do with us according to the right 
of arms! ” The French knights were taken prisoner 
—their swords returned to them—and then were enter¬ 
tained in right royal fashion until the day when their 
ransoms arrived to buy them liberty once more. 

Edmund might well pride himself upon this episode, 
for it was no mean feat to dispose of so doughty and 
renowned a warrior as Sir Hugh de la Roche. 

If his thoughts were now bent upon rejoining the 
fair lady who was awaiting her lover so impatiently at 
Bordeaux, they were doomed to disappointment, for 
he next received orders to accompany his father on 
an expedition for the relief of Thouars. But contrary 
winds blew the ships out of their course and the pro¬ 
ject was abandoned, thus freeing Edmund and his 
brother John to conduct Constance and Isabel to 
Windsor, where they were welcomed with huge feasts 
and brilliant tournaments organised in their honour. 
Three years had now elapsed since the day when 
Edmund had encountered his future bride along the 
white road 'twixt Bordeaux and Bayonne, and he must 
have been fretting for their much-delayed union as 
man and wife. This at last was done. 

After the wedding ceremony, the pair retired to 
Langley, which was now placed entirely at Edmund’s 
disposal, Queen Philippa having died three months 
before her son had met his future bride. Here they 
were able to spend the greater part of the next two 
years together - a fact that must have pleased Edmund 
mightily, for despite his exalted rank and prowess on 
the field of battle, 'he was essentially a home-loving 
man, preferring, above all else the simple life of a 
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country gentleman. His wife, his horses, his dogs, 
and his falcons were his joy; he preferred to lavish 
alms upon the needy, rather than to grind down his 
tenants so that he might himself maintain an ex¬ 
travagant establishment. While the other lords were 
assembled in Parliament or round the Council table, 
he chose rather to spend his time in the hunting field 
with his hounds in full cry after a noble hart or leaping 
at the throat of a boar at bay, or in riding with his 
falcon on his wrist and his eye searching the heavens 
for a heron. Of all the high appointments conferred 
upon him in the course of his active life, none gave him 
so much pleasure as when he was made the King's 
Master of Game, which placed all the royal hunting 
grounds, hawks, and horses under his control. Maybe 
it was Edmund’s love of the chase that in after years 
inspired his scapegrace son, Edward, to write his 
celebrated treatise, The Master of Game, during his 
imprisonment in Pevensey Castle. We are accustomed 
in these days to see the literary efforts of royalty upon 
railway bookstalls and in shop windows—but in the 
fifteenth century it must have seemed a sensational 
achievement ( 

Towards the close of 1374, Edmund's peaceful exis¬ 
tence at Langley was brought abruptly to an end with 
his appointment as King's Lieutenant in the Duchy 
of Brittany. A strong force was assembled under his 
command at Southampton with a view to an attack on 
the French fleet then lying off St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
but half-way across the Channel the English ships ran 
into the teeth of a terrific gale that carried them off 
their course so far that the troops were compelled to 
make a landing; near St. Matthieu. Edmund attacked 
the town, put its garrison to the sword, and marched 
against St. Pol de Leon which soon fell victim 1 to his 
victorious arms. Not content to rest upon these sue-, 
cesses, he invested St. Brieux, but sopn hurried thence ■ 
to the aid of Sir John Devereux, who was besieged,, in 
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the fort of QuimperlA There the tables were rapidly 
turned upon the French, but further victories were 
denied him by the truce concluded at Bruges. Thus, 
after six months’ incessant fighting, Edmund returned 
to England, whence he was immediately ricochetted 
back to France as one of the Commissioners to treat 
for a final peace. His labours were rewarded in 1376 
with the Constableship of Dover and the Wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports. 

Next year died King Edward the Third. To Ed¬ 
mund the blow can hardly have been severe, for he 
had seen but little of his father, and had known him 
even less; but it was eventually to prove a disastrous 
event, for with the placing of the crown upon his 
nephew’s brow, there began the interminable struggle 
of his ambitious elder brothers for the throne—a 
struggle from which Edmund did his level best to keep 
aloof. 

At Richard the Second’s coronation he was second 
of those to do homage to the new sovereign, and walked 
next but one after the King, then eleven years of age. 
Edmund was immediately made a member of the 
Commission for managing the affairs of the State 
during Richard’s minority. 

A year later he joined his brother John in a further 
expedition to Brittany, where they commenced opera¬ 
tions by. laying siege to St. Malo. Du Guesclin marched 
with a strong force to the rescue of the town, but the 
English, try as they would, could not induce him to 
essay an engagement. The two armies were separated 
by a narrow river flanked by shallow sandy banks. 
For days the English troops watched the enemy 
parading and manoeuvring on the opposite bank; again 
and again it appeared that the French were about to 
cross for battle—again and again they drew back on 
reaching the water’s edge. This tantalising proce¬ 
dure was too much for Edmund’s hot and hasty tem¬ 
perament ,* he itched to get to grips. At last, unable 
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to stand the strain any longer, he swore loudly that 
if the French would not come over, he would cross 
the river himself to fight them. Next day the enemy 
again advanced to the water’s brink—and again 
retired. 

" Those who love me, follow me ! ’’ yelled Edmund, 
rushing sword in hand down the sloping sandy bank 
into the river, with his banner borne behind him. The 
French immediately drew back into a field, whereat 
a number of the English knights followed Edmund 
into the water. But the river was swiftly flooding, 
and as Edmund floundered among the reeds in his 
heavy armour, he found it impossible to wade across. 
There he stood, a comical figure in dripping steel, his 
helmet plumes bedraggled with the water, shouting 
angrily at his foes upon the other side; they laughed 
uproariously at his plight, mocking him with pointed 
swords and spears. Finding all his efforts to pro¬ 
voke a battle were in vain, he staggered ashore and 
the two armies retired to their tents again. It is this 
episode which has led some chroniclers to declare 
that Edmund was half-witted. 

Despite further efforts on his part, the campaign 
was abandoned, and the English troops returned from 
active service without having struck or received a 
single blow. 

Once again he was permitted a brief respite at 
Langley. Then the march of European events pitched 
him into a campaign of more personal interest. 

In pursuance of the two brothers’ compact that the 
right of succession to the throne of Pedro the Cruel 
should vest in the son first bom either to Constance 
or to Isabel, that right had now become vested in 
Edward, the young heir of Edmund. Hitherto, how¬ 
ever, no opportunity had presented itself to regain . 
for him the crown now worn by a usurper. But in 
1380 the position altered vastly when ambassadors 
from the King of Portugal arrived in England bearing 
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an appeal from their master for aid against Castile. 
Both E dmu nd and his brother John were more than 
willing to take advantage of this opportunity to wrest 
the throne from its present occupant. Accordingly, 
preparations were speedily set afoot, and by the 
early part of the following year Edmund found him¬ 
self at Plymouth in command of a force of five hun¬ 
dred lances and as many archers. There he embarked 
in July, it being arranged that John should follow 
with a further force of three thousand lances and 
three thousand archers as soon as he could return 
from the Scottish mission upon which he had been 
sent. Edmund took on board with him his wife, and 
his little boy. It was but natural that they should 
accompany him, for young Edward’s rightful place 
was upon the Castilian throne. 

But misfortune dogged them from the very start. 
Day after day passed with the little fleet still moored 
in Plymouth Sound, waiting and waiting for the wind 
to rise. How exasperating this enforced idleness must 
have been to a man of Edmund's calibre in the cir¬ 
cumstances can well be imagined. 

At last the wind came. The ships weighed anchor 
and skirted the Cornish coast, with sails bellying in 
the breeze, for two days before making for the open 
sea. On the third day, now well upon the high seas, 
a terrific tempest burst upon them. For some time 
they were in dure peril, and the stout heart of Edmund 
was sore afraid—not for himself, but for his wife and 
child aboard the ship. Two of the vessels, carrying 
a number of Gascon soldiers and forty English knights 
and squires, completely lost sight of the main fleet, and 
Edmund was forced to make for Lisbon without them, 
his master mariners experiencing the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty in navigating by the stars. At last, after three 
weeks of buffeting and danger at sea, they anchored 
safely in the Tagus. 

On landing at Lisbon they were welcomed by a 
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party of Portuguese knights who escorted them to the 
King. Wine flowed freely and the long tables groaned 
beneath the costly dishes that were set before them at 
banquet after banquet in the royal castle. The King, 
on setting eyes upon young Edward, cried, “ Behold 
here my son, for he shall have my daughter! ” At 
first this idea appealed to everyone. Littie Beatriz 
was the boy’s junior by two years, and she soon took 
him under her wing; they held each other by the hand, 
and ran off to play merrily together in the stony torch- 
lit corridors of the old castle, while their parents dis¬ 
cussed the proposition which the King had mooted. 
A few days afterwards the bargain was sealed, the 
two children were married, and " young as they were, 
they were put to bedde.” Their combined ages made 
a”total of sixteen ! 

Unfortunately, however, the Portuguese king was 
as reticent with help upon the field of battle as he was 
lavish with hospitality within the precincts of his 
palace. Throughout the winter Edmund’s little force 
lay inactive, save for one minor engagement, vainly 
awaiting reinforcements from his ally and from Eng¬ 
land. By April, the venture was rapidly developing 
into a farce and the English knights were in a state 
bordering on mutiny. 

Edmund was seated in his tent at Estremouse one 
morning when a deputation from his followers waited 
on him to complain bitterly of his inaction. Their 
spokesman begged him to allow them to engage the 
enemy, for they had already been ten months in the 
country and had only drawn swords on one occasion. 
Edmund, striding sullenly up and down upon theMoorish 
carpet that floored his tent, replied that until his 
brother John arrived with English reinforcements, 
they must obey the orders of the King of Portugal who, 
paid their wages. That aroused the fury of a Gascon, 
knight, who retorted that they could owe no. alle¬ 
giance to that king, for he already had defaulted for 
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six months with the payment of their wages, which 
only increased their discontent. So, to calm his 
followers, Edmund permitted engagements at Elvas 
and at Zaffra, but a further period of inactivity caused 
their murmurings to break out again, and the ring¬ 
leaders finally threatened to turn free-lances and fight 
on their own unless something was done. 

So Edmund went hot-foot to Lisbon to stir the 
King to action. But the latter was playing a game too 
deep for the simple mind of his ally to suspect; he 
was secretly negotiating all the time with the ruler 
of Castile. Edmund was sent back to the troops with 
the solemn assurance that the Portuguese forces would 
immediately take the field, only to discover on his 
arrival at the front that peace had been signed behind 
his back. So furious was he, that he would have 
marched against the Portuguese, had his army been 
stronger; as it was, he embarked his troops in Octo¬ 
ber 1382, and set sail for England, refusing in his 
indignation to allow his son’s child-wife to accompany 
her husband and Isabel on board his ship. 

Yet, in spite of this fiasco, Edmund did not alto¬ 
gether abandon hope of gaining Castile for his son ; 
it was for that reason that he opposed the Scottish 
wax two years later. 

His optimism had abated sufficiently, however, by 
the summer of 1385 to allow him to take part in the 
King’s raid into Scotland, from which he returned 
to receive a shower of rewards. On the sixth of 
August he was created Duke of York at Hounslow 
Lodge—the ceremony being carried out “ by cincture 
of sword and imposition of gold coronet on his head.” 
To enable him to maintain his dignity in a style 
befitting his new rank, he was granted an annuity of 
one thousand pounds; of this, one hundred pounds 
was to be paid out of the revenues of the County of 
York, four hundred pounds out of the custom duties 
on wools and hides in the port of Hull, and five hun- 
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dred pounds out of the like duties in the port of London. 
This was followed by sundry other grants and privi¬ 
leges. Nor was his wife forgotten. Isabel received 
a grant of a hundred pounds a year to be paid by the 
Sheriff of York for the maintenance of her chamber. 
But the poor Duchess was possessed of somewhat 
extravagant tastes. In spite of this allowance, and of 
a special grant of one hundred pounds for the payment 
of her debts in 1390, she found it necessary to borrow 
four hundred pounds from John of Gaunt but nine days 
before her death. Four hundred pounds was a large 
sum of money in those days. 

Edmund was thus forty-four when he entered the 
ducal ranks. His fighting days were over; his once 
soldierly figure was growing bent with the premature 
weight of years and crippled by the effects of his many 
wounds. Dearly would he have loved to lead hence¬ 
forth a hermit-like existence at Langley, but that joy 
was denied him ; for, as the one unambitious member 
of an ever-scheming family, he was the only relation 
of the King who could be confidently relied upon and 
trusted. One after another, responsibilities were piled 
upon his shoulders; he bore them all with loyalty, 
though hardly with ability. In 1386 he was sent to 
Dover in command of the garrison awaiting the 
threatened French invasion; later in the same year 
he was appointed to the Commission for receiving the 
King’s revenues; that alone speaks volumes for his 
loyalty, for very few of the royal councillors could 
be trusted where money was concerned! 

The intrigues of his brothers were now daily growing 
ever bolder, and, try as he would, York could not alto¬ 
gether hold aloof. In 1387 he supported his youngest 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, when the latter 
defeated the King’s favourite, Robert De Vere, at 
Oxford. This apparently did not, however, involve 
him in any disgrace, for two years afterwards King 
Richard paid a visit to Langley, where the Duke of 
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York was in his element instructing his royal nephew 
in the lore of falconry and in the pleasures of the chase. 
In 1381 he and his brother John journeyed in great 
state to Amiens as plenipotentiaries to treat again for 
final peace with France. This was York’s last venture 
out of England. 

It was indeed a kindly act of Fate that allowed him 
to spend the next two years in company with his 
beloved wife, for towards the close of 1393 she passed 
away. The two brothers had met their brides together ; 
they were now to lose them together; for Constance 
died within a few weeks of her sister. 

With halting step and numbed brain, York followed 
his wife’s bier to the chapel of the Friars Preachers, 
where she was buried without show or any organised 
display of mourning. This done, Edmund limped 
back slowly, a lonely figure, across the spacious park 
to Langley. By her will, Isabel left sundry articles 
of jewellery to her nearest relatives; the remainder 
of her jewels she bequeathed with her second son 
Richard to the King, with the request that the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of the gems should be applied to 
Richard’s needs. The jewels were ultimately dis¬ 
posed of for £666 13s. 4<L, but the King more than 
kept faith by granting to his cousin sums far in excess 
of that amount. 

Notwithstanding his love for his first wife, York 
married again within a year of her death. This time 
his bride was a child of eleven, Joan de Holand, daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Kent—a lady who by her smallest 
acts proved herself to be petty, spiteful, and deceitful. 
Though she was again married three times after 
Edmund's death, she eventually died childless. In 
respect of two of her later marriages, she was even 
compelled to sue for pardon, the ceremony having 
been performed in each case without a licence. 

With the passing of Isabel, York must have been 
glad that State affairs once more recalled him to 
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action. In 1394 lie was made Regent of England 
during the King’s absence in Ireland, and in that 
capacity summoned a Parliament in London. It 
may seem somewhat strange that it was he who was 
chosen for this post, considering the fact that he had 
two older and more capable brothers still alive—but 
they were doubtless deemed too ambitious to be 
entrusted with the helm of State. In 1396 he was 
again appointed Regent during Richard's pilgrimage 
to France to receive the hand of Isabella in marriage. 

On the King’s return, York was again embarrassed 
by the intrigues of his brothers; so much so, that he 
felt compelled to join with John of Gaunt in advising 
the sovereign to arrest the Duke of Gloucester, his 
youngest brother. But, though he had counselled 
punishment, he had not bargained for the King's 
impetuous action, and he was horrified on learning of 
Gloucester’s murder at Calais. He was at Langley 
when the tidings reached him. He wrote at once to 
John of Gaunt. The two brothers met in London 
together with many of their friends who were equally 
incensed at the crime. Loud and long they debated 
the matter, declaring that though Gloucester had 
certainly been guilty of traitorous speeches, yet no 
man ought to be put to death for mere words. For a 
while the brothers were minded to take up arms 
against the King—a step to which many of the lords 
were only too eager to prompt them. 

However, York was at heart too loyal—or t,oo 
indolent—to stir up trouble, and he contented himself 
with registering his disgust by retiring altogether from 
Court and burying himself at Langley once more with 
his hawks, his horses, and his hounds—and his wife, now 
budding into a ripe young woman of no mean looks. 

But in 1399 he was dragged from his comfortable 
retirement to reassume the r 61 e of Regent during the 
King's second visit to Ireland. This was to be a 
stormy period for Edmund. 
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Soon after the King’s departure, news arrived of the 
landing of Bolingbroke, who had just succeeded his 
father, John of Gaunt, as Duke of Lancaster and was 
bent on pursuing his own claims to the throne. The 
Duke of York at once issued a proclamation, which 
was cried through the streets of London, that every¬ 
one who would serve the King should be ready to 
accompany him on the morrow wherever he might 
decide to lead them ; in response to this appeal, three 
thousand horsemen followed the Duke's banner over 
the Thames in the morning. But York’s information 
was all wrong; whilst he sent out in search of the 
rebels towards the west coast, Lancaster was in fact 
upon the north coast. After three days on the march, 
Edmund returned to London and issued orders for a 
concentration of all loyal men at St. Albans on the 
following day—each horseman to be paid twenty- 
four pence a day, and each archer twelve pence; 
sixty thousand archers and many thousand lances 
rallied to his support. 

This force marched to Wallingford, where Queen 
Isabella was holding her Court. Edmund strengthened 
the fortifications of the castle, left a guard there over 
the Queen, and marched with his army through Oxford 
to Bristol, where the Governor refused them admittance 
to the castle, declaring that he held it for the Duke of 
Lancaster who was on his way thither. Moreover, 
the troops showed plainly that they had no desire to 
be led against the son of their old leader, John of 
Gaunt; so Edmund, accepting the inevitable, joined 
forces with his nephew on his arrival and accompanied 
him to London. 

When, however, the returning King was captured 
and clapped unceremoniously into the Tower, York 
rebelled at the idea of deposing the sovereign by force; 
he it was who proposed that Richard should be induced 
to execute a formal abdication. For this purpose he 
paid a private visit to the royal prisoner, who reviled 
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his uncle as a villain and traitor and refused to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. The next day, however, York again 
attended at the Tower—this time as one of the Com¬ 
mittee nominated to receive Richard's resignation; 
according to the official account, the King renounced 
his crown with a cheerful mien, declaring himself to 
be wholly unworthy of it, and placed his royal signet 
ring on the finger of the Duke of Lancaster whom he 
thus designated as his chosen successor. Somewhat 
naturally, one feels sceptical concerning the truth of 
this version ! 

On the following morning York took his place 
among the peers in Westminster Hall when it was 
decided that the thirty-three charges perferred against 
the sovereign provided ample grounds for his deposi¬ 
tion. After Henry the Fourth's coronation, York 
withdrew to Langley, where he remained in honour¬ 
able retirement, appearing at Court only on very 
rare occasions. 

But cruel Fate denied him that peace in his last 
years to which his grey hairs and long career of service 
entitled him, for in January 1400 his honour was 
outraged by that treason of his son which Shake¬ 
speare has so eloquently but inaccurately immortalised. 
Tradition says that on the first Sunday of the year, 
Edmund was dining in the bosom of his family at 
Langley, when his glance fell upon a red-sealed mis¬ 
sive peeping from the folds of his son Edward’s cloak. 
Something about that parchment roused his suspicions. 

Explanations were refused. The irate father 
snatched the parchment from his son—the keen eyes 
glittered like steel beneath the shaggy brows as he 
scanned the tell-tale document. 

“ Traitor I ” he yelled, as his old limbs hurried him 
out into the courtyard where gaping varlets flew 
hither and thither in search of horse and accoutre¬ 
ments in obedience to his sharp commands. 

" Thou traitor thief I ” he snarled, as he waited in 
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the torchlight. “Thou hast been traitor to King 
Richard, and wilt thou now be false to thy cousin 
King Henry ? Thou knowest well enough that I 
am thy pledge-borrow, body for body and land for 
goods, in open Parliament; and I can see plainly 
that thou goest about to seek my destruction. By St. 
George I I had rather thou shouldst be hung than I!” 

All through that long midnight ride from Langley 
to Windsor, the contents of that document danced 
madly in the fury-fuddled brain of loyal Edmund. 
What had he done that he should be cursed with a 
son who was conspiring with other lords to murder 
their sovereign in bed! The thick Buckinghamshire 
woods flitted by like ghostly shadows as his horse 
clattered over the rough and pit-holed surface of the 
country road. 

But young Edward had lost no time. He was more 
agile than has crippled father; moreover, he knew a 
short cut. When York arrived at Windsor Castle on 
foam-flecked steed, ready like a true Roman father 
to denounce his own son's guilt, he found Edward 
already with the King. Pardon saved the family name, 
but old York felt his grey head bowed down with shame. 

His last public appearance was at the opening of 
Parliament in January 1402. Eight months later, his 
body was buried by that of his wife, while the bell 
tolled sadly overhead in the tower of the peaceful 
chapel of the Friars Preachers. There he was buried, 
for in his will he had bequeathed “ my soul to God 
who made it and to the Blessed Virgin Mary and to 
all the saints of Paradise, and my body to rest by 
the side of my beloved Isabel.” There they rested 
until 1594 when by order of Queen Elizabeth the 
bodies were reinterred together in the chancel of 
King's Langley Church. Three centuries later their 
rest was again disturbed, when in 1877 they were 
removed to the new memorial chapel within the same 
church; and there they rest to-day. 
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Though Edmund was a weak statesman, he was at 
least a valiant soldier, a devoted husband, and a loyal 
and conscientious servant of whatever sovereign hap¬ 
pened to be sitting on the throne; kindly, simple, and 
impetuous. 

His great anxiety was that neither he nor his sons 
should become infected with the epidemic of ambition 
from which his brothers suffered so severely. He had 
adopted as his crest a falcon in a fetterlock, thus 
implying that he knew that he had become locked 
out from all hope and possibility of the Crown when his 
brothers began to covet it. One day he espied his 
two sons gazing at this device depicted on one of the 
stained-glass windows at Langley; laying his hands 
upon their shoulders, he asked them if they knew 
what was the Latin for a fetterlock. The two lads 
shook their curls, whereat Edmund replied, "Well, I 
will tell you. Hie,- haec, hoc, tacitis ! ” Thus having 
shown them that they must ever keep their own 
counsel, he added sadly, " But God knows what may 
come hereafter ! ” Little could he have then dreamed 
that Ms great-grandson would sit upon the throne 
and would alter that very crest so that the falcon of 
the House of York should be no longer fettered! 

To a man so intensely loyal as Edmund was, the 
careers of his cMldren must have been a source of 
bitter disappointment. Edward's treasons were legion; 
Richard, the second son, was beheaded as a traitor 
on Southampton Green; whilst Constance, the only 
daughter, was a woman of singularly evil reputation. 

Yet Edmund’s blood has coursed in the veins of 
many of England’s sovereigns. He who cut no great 
figure in his day has left his mark upon the ages that 
have succeeded him. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SECOND DUKE 

EDWARD PLANTAGENET (or " Edward of Norwich ”), 
1373-1^15 

Duke of York, 1402-1413 

"This infamous man.” 

(Hume.) 

" Unworthy of the name of duke, earl, or knight.” 

(Attributed to King Richard II.) 

W HEN angry words are liurled across the floor 
of the House of Commons, modern jour¬ 
nalists are wont to prate of the decaying 
dignity of Parliament; but such modem scenes are 
mere child’s play in comparison with the uproar that 
shook the Parliament Chamber in Westminster Hall 
one morning in the year 1399. 

In the centre of the great stone floor stood a huge 
fat man, his flabby cheeks flushed, his beady eyes 
bulging, and his Pharaoh-like beard trembling with 
the fury that convulsed him as he defied the cries of 
" Traitor ” and " Murderer ” that came hurtling down 
upon him from all sides. At his feet lay twenty-two 
hoods, flung down in challenge by the angry lords 
and knights, whilst the great hall seethed with blazing 
eyes, hot words, and the sharp hiss of swords emerging 
from their sheaths. 

The object of all this hatred was Edward Plan- 
tagenet, elder son of Edmund of Langley—the man 
who three years later was to succeed to the Dukedom 
of York. 
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It would indeed be hard to find two characters 
more opposed than those of the first and second Dukes 
of York. The one detested intrigue, the other revelled 
in it; the first was supremely loyal, the second a 
chronic traitor; whilst Edmund was lacking in intel¬ 
ligence, his son abounded with it. The second Duke 
resembled more his maternal grandfather—Pedro the 
Cruel; he was a villain of the reddest hue, yet not 
altogether an unattractive villain, for it must be 
remembered in his favour that he lived in an age 
that demanded the ruthless playing of a lone and selfish 
hand. 

Edward Plantagenet was bom on New Year’s Day 
1373, so far as man can say at Norwich. Of his early 
boyhood little is known, save that he was knighted 
at the tender age of four on the coronation of his 
cousin Richard; it was probably spent at Langley, 
where his mother could devote herself entirely to his 
care during the frequent absences of her husband on 
active service; there also his father, when resting 
from the wars, could instruct him in horsemanship 
and in all the lore of falconry and the chase which he 
loved so well. This healthy country life had developed 
Edward into a sturdy eight-year-old lad with fair 
curly locks when he set out with his parents upon 
that forlorn adventure to Portugal in quest of the 
Castilian crown. 

How Edward enjoyed those romps with the little 
Portuguese princess up and down the grim corridors 
of the stately Lisbon castle! And when the two 
children were married, how overjoyed he was to learn 
that they would never have to part! But this childish 
delight was soon to wilt to childish grief, for after 
the quarrel between the two families his father sternly 
refused to leave Edward with his child-wife, or even 
to allow the little Beatriz to accompany them to Eng¬ 
land. Yet the boy cannot long have,been troubled 
at the parting, although the two bairns had played 
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so merrily together, for throughout life he cared but 
little for the gentler sex. 

In fact he despised women, always seeking men for 
companions, and his first great friendship—with the 
young King—was formed at a very early age. Richard, 
who was but six years older than his cousin, soon 
became greatly attached to Edward; there was no 
person in the world whom he loved better, and for 
the rest of his reign he allowed himself to be guided 
by Edward’s opinion rather than by the counsels of 
older'and wiser men. Indeed, for a while the two 
resembled David and Jonathan. How evilly Edward 
requited this love became the scandal of the age, but 
for a number of years he was genuinely devoted to 
the King. The benefits of friendship were one-sided ; 
Richard showered honours and appointments galore 
upon his cousin, who thus at seventeen was already 
a Knight of the Garter, Steward of Bury, Earl of 
Rutland and Lord of Oakham, with the shrievalty of 
that county added for the support of the title. De¬ 
spite his extreme youth, he was appointed Admiral of 
the northern fleet and Constable of the Tower in 
1391. Immediately thereafter he accompanied his 
unde, John of Gaunt, to treat for peace with France 
and was present at the final conference at Amiens. 

Two years later further estates were conferred upon 
him. Moreover, King Richard was now disposed to 
employ his cousin in positions of more active re¬ 
sponsibility and so, after taking Rutland with him to 
Ireland in the early part of 1394, he sent him back 
thither later in that year in command of fifty men-at- 
arms and one hundred and fifty mounted archers. 
After six months’ service Rutland was rewarded with 
the Earldom of Cork. 

His next mission was strangely unsuited to his 
rough and martial nature, for he was sent as chief 
of the plenipotentiaries to treat for a marriage between 
his sovereign and Isabella, daughter of Charles the 
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Sixth of France. Froissart relates that they were 
detained for twenty days in Paris before an answer 
was vouchsafed to them, for “ it collide not be done 
shortly, because the lady was so yonge, and also she 
was fyanced to the duke of Bretayns eldest sonne, 
wherfore they sayd they must treate to breke that 
promesse.” Whether or not Froissart is correct is 
somewhat doubtful, for other authorities declare that 
it was Jeanne, Isabel’s younger sister, who was be¬ 
trothed to the heir of Brittany and that her hand was 
sought in marriage by Rutland himself. In any case, 
his search for a bride for himself was fruitless, whereas 
it was finally agreed that Isabella should wed the 
King of England. Edward accordingly cut a re¬ 
splendent figure at the gorgeous assembly at Cliisnes 
when Richard met the King of France preparatory to 
the royal marriage. There peace was concluded and, 
in memory thereof, a chapel erected and called Our 
Lady of Peace. 

Following the marriage, a succession of honourable 
and lucrative appointments was showered on Rutland; 
Constable of Dover Castle, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Governor of the Channel Islands, Lord of the 
Isle of Wight and Carisbrooke Castle, and Warden and 
Chief Justice of the New Forest—all these he became 
within the short space of six months, so that in addi¬ 
tion to the command of the fleet he now held sway 
over the most vulnerable portion of the coast. All 
this whilst still in the early twenties ! Notwithstand¬ 
ing these marks of the royal favour, Edward’s loyalty 
was already beginning to wane, for he had by now 
joined the faction which was contemplating seizure 
of the reins of government. 

One day he and other members of this faction met 
in a wood near Windsor, where Richard was then hold¬ 
ing his Court. News of this meeting reached the ears , 
of the King, who was at first inclined to treat the 
matter lightly, but nevertheless sought advice from 
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those about him at the moment, amongst whom was 
Sir Hugh a'Linne, an old soldier renowned more for 
bravery than for common sense. 

“ What counsel do you give, Sir Hugh ? ” demanded 
Richard merrily. 

“ Issue out! " cried the Knight. “ Issue out, and 
let us set upon them and slay them eveiy mother's 
son, and by God’s eyes, when thou hast so done, thou 
hast killed all the faithful friends that thou hast in 
England! ” 

Maybe these words struck some note of pride in the 
King's heart. Whatever the reason, he showed that he 
meant to be master in his own house. Edward, sens¬ 
ing which way the wind was blowing, determined to 
divert suspicion from himself and at once gave proof 
of the treacherous trait in his character. The Duke 
of Gloucester was not only his uncle, but also his col¬ 
league in the faction to which he himself belonged; 
nevertheless, Edward calculated that nothing could 
enhance his own favour with the King so much as 
the compassing of Gloucester's downfall. No sooner 
thought than done ! Backed by the Earls of Salis¬ 
bury, Huntingdon, and Nottingham, he drew up a 
terrible indictment against his uncle, whom he accused 
of treason and armed revolt. Gloucester was at once 
arrested and Edward rewarded with the Constable- 
ship of England. Egged on by this mark of royal 
appreciation, Edward and his three colleagues, clad 
in red silk robes banded with white silk and powdered 
with letters of gold, appeared at Westminster to sub¬ 
stantiate and press the charges set out in their indict¬ 
ment. But even this step did not satisfy this treach¬ 
erous individual, for Gloucester, though disgraced, 
still remained alive. Edward's instinct warned him 
that he had made an enemy whose continued exis¬ 
tence boded danger, whilst lust for further power 
urged him to rid himself of a rival. His evil mind 
, forthwith evolved a plan which reached its foul climax 
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at Calais on the Saturday following St. Bartholomew’s 
day, when Gloucester was barbarously murdered. 
Edward had despatched one of his own servants, Cock, 
to lend a hand in the crime. 

The deed done, he was tortured with fears and 
doubts. How would the King receive the news ? 
Edward held his tongue concerning his uncle’s death, 
pretending that he was anxious to see a reconciliation. 
But the secret soon leaked out. Edward was not 
kept long in suspense, for within a few days he was 
rewarded for his share in the crime with part of the 
estates that had belonged to the murdered Duke; to 
liis lot fell Gloucester’s lands in Yorkshire with the 
Castle of Skip, to which was added the dignity of 
Duke of Aumerle (or Albemarle) which had also 
belonged to his uncle. Perhaps it was this first taste 
of the sweet fruits of treachery that induced Edward 
to adopt treason henceforward as a hobby. 

In the following year 1398 he was appointed Warden 
of the West Marches, and was shortly afterwards 
joined with the Bishop of St. Asaph in Commission to 
treat for peace with the Scots. 

But clouds now began slowly to darken the sunny 
sky of his existence. A quarrel had arisen between 
the Duke of Nor folic and Harry of Hereford, the son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Save that 
Edward was Harry's cousin, he was not concerned with 
the quarrel, but in the course of it a statement had 
emerged that gave him much food for thought; Here¬ 
ford solemnly affirmed that Norfolk had declared 
that " the king, notwithstanding his fair countenance 
and great oaths, did yet intend to oppress the Duke of 
Aumerle.” Suspicions that this assertion might be 
founded on fact troubled Edward’s crafty mind— 
suspicions that were deepened by the King’s subse¬ 
quent treatment of Hereford. 

It had been ordered that the quarrel should be settled 
by trial by battle in the lists at Coventry and Edward 
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had been commanded to officiate as High Constable 
thereat. The appointed day found him in his seat 
watching Norfolk and Hereford, clad in full armour, 
their lances in rest, with heralds before them, ride 
their proud steeds into the lists. As the two opponents 
faced each other, a royal bolt descended from the blue 
—the King forbade the duel at the eleventh hour and 
had both antagonists placed under arrest. Edward, 
unable to comprehend this change of front, at once 
went bail " body for body ” for his cousin of Hereford, 
and was amazed when the King condemned Harry 
to b anishm ent and forfeiture of his inheritance. Now 
indeed were his suspicions confirmed ! Although one 
of the King’s Council, he retired in high dudgeon 
with his father to Langley to think things over. 

There he remained, wrestling with the perplexing 
problem which claimant to back in the obviously 
forthcoming struggle for the throne. That he owed 
all his wealth, his titles, and his honourable and pro¬ 
fitable preferments to the sovereign who so fondly 
called him “ brother ” weighed not the slightest in 
his calculations; he had murdered an uncle, what 
matter if he were called upon to slay a cousin ! All 
he wished to ensure was that he should be in favour 
with the ultimate winner. 

From this meditation he was suddenly recalled to 
serve in Ireland " for one whole year with one hundred 
and forty men-at-arms, that is to say Knights and 
Esquires, two hundred archers on horseback, every 
twenty of the Archers having one carpenter and one 
mason.” The King himself had gone ahead, for he 
was anxious to wreak vengeance upon the enemies 
who had put so many of his faithful friends in that 
country to death ; he naturally wanted his Constable 
at his side, for he still loved him more than any other 
man alive. But Edward was in no hurry to obey his 
sovereign’s command ; in fact he was debating whether 
Richard’s absence might not be a suitable occasion 
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for some coup d’etat. At last, however, he decided 
to obey and set sail with a hundred armed and well- 
provisioned barges; from Waterford, he went on to 
Kilkenny where the King had been waiting impatiently 
over a fortnight for his dilatory lieutenant. 

“ Constable, where have you tarried so long ? ” was 
Richard's mild rebuke, as he embraced his friend 
before all the other lords. Edward defiantly excused 
himself in a manner that clearly emphasised that 
his love and respect were dead. The next day 
they rode forth against the celebrated Irish patriot 
Macmore. 

But this campaign was cut short by the volcanic 
news that the exiled Harry of Hereford (now Duke of 
Lancaster, by right, since the death of John of Gaunt) 
had landed at Ravenspur and was rallying his many 
friends to his banner. The King at once embarked for 
England with as many troops as he could get aboard 
the barges. Before sailing he made his will, nominat¬ 
ing Edward as one of his executors with the descrip¬ 
tion “ dilectum consanguineum nostrum.” How ill- 
deserved was the King’s affectionate reference to his 
cousin was shortly to become manifest. 

The royal army landed at Milford. Richard decided 
himself to proceed to North Wales, commanding his 
Constable to march to Bristol and remain there until 
further orders reached him. But Edward had no 
intention of obeying these commands; no sooner was 
the King’s back turned than he hurried off to join 
his rebellious cousin, whom he now regarded as the 
certain winner. Indeed, so shameless was his ingrati¬ 
tude that he actually accompanied Lancaster to Flint 
Castle to acquaint Richard with the fait accompli of 
the successful revolt. Even when the wretched King 
was thrown captive into the Tower, Edward could 
not resist the temptation to gloat over his former 
benefactor in his distress. What must have been his 
inmost feelings when he accompanied his father (the 
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Duke of York) and his cousin (the Duke of Lancaster) 
upon that tragic visit ? 

The King's indignation thundered within the four 
stone walls the moment he set eyes upon the intruders ; 
but it was upon Edward that the lash of his angry 
words first fell. 

" Thou traitor Rutland ! ” he cried. “ Thou art 
neither worthy nor good enough to speak to me, nor 
to bear the name of dulce, earl, or knight; thou, and 
the villain thy father, have both of you foully betrayed 
me. I pray to God and to St. John the Baptist that 
cursed may be the hour wherein ye were born; by 
you and your false counsel was my uncle of Gloucester 
put to death. Alas 1 that I should have ever been 
so fond of so false a traitor; for by thee the kingdom 
of England will be destroyed, I am convinced! ” 

Edward promptly called the King a liar and threw 
down his bonnet in challenge at his feet. 

” Traitor! " screamed Richard, kicking the bonnet 
to the far side of his cell, “I am King and thy lord 
and will still continue King; and will be a greater 
lord than ever I was in spite of my enemies. You 
are not fit to speak to me.” 

The Duke of Lancaster then forbade Edward to 
speak again under penalty of arrest. When the three 
men left the'captive an hour later, the royal signet 
ring sparkled on the finger of the Duke of Lancaster 
whom Richard, so said the official version, had volun¬ 
tarily designated as his successor. 

Needless to say, Edward voted wholeheartedly for 
Richard’s deposition and even went so far as to request 
the new King to have his predecessor put to death; 
doubtless he would have slept more peacefully at night 
with the knowledge that his angry former comrade was 
safely in the grave ! 

Edward was one of the peers to hold the canopy at 
Henry’s coronation; yet, despite the assistance he 
had rendered, Henry did not trust him, and almost 
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the first act of the new sovereign was to deprive his 
cousin of the Constableship. Edward's despicable 
conduct had indeed rendered him odious to men of 
all factions, as became apparent when the lords pro¬ 
ceeded to nominate a successor to the throne from which 
they had deposed Richard ; the formal procedure was 
adopted of proposing for their opinion each of the 
ex-King’s relations in turn. 

“ Will you have the Duke of Aumerle ? ” came the 
question. 

With one voice the angry lords bellowed in reply: 
" Let no man speak to us of that man ! ” 

This was but a shadow of stormy scenes to come, for 
when Parliament assembled on the day following 
Henry’s coronation, Edward found himself the centre 
of a tempest that boded ill for his future safety. 

Sir William Bagot rose amid a hurricane of cheers 
to accuse Aumerle of having sent two servants to 
assist in the Duke of Gloucester’s murder, his angry 
tirade reaching its height with a declaration that 
Aumerle had endeavoured to persuade the late King 
to abdicate in his favour. Howls of execration greeted 
every mention of the traitor’s name. Edward retali¬ 
ated by flinging down his hood in challenge to his 
accuser. Then followed scenes of the utmost violence 
amid indescribable hubbub. The old roof rocked 
above the clamour of angry voices, the grating of 
steel, the stamping of mailed feet. Halle, one of those 
who had been arrested for Gloucester’s murder, was 
dragged from the Tower to Westminster Hall to declare 
that Aumerle had sent two servants expressly to aid 
him in the bloody deed. While Halle was carried off 
to be disembowelled preparatory to execution. Lord 
Fitzwalter hurled down his hood before Aumerle, who 
stood defiantly in the centre of the hall, Excitement 
then reached its climax. Within a few seconds no less 
than twenty-two hoods lay upon the stone floor of 
the Parliament Chamber at the angry Edward’s feet. 

T> 
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At least he was no coward; it was with the greatest 
difficulty that King Henry succeeded in preventing 
bloodshed, and the angry assembly had to content 
itself with presenting a petition for Aumerle’s execu¬ 
tion. 

But the King refused to listen to their appeal of 
treason against Edward; nevertheless that unpopular 
man, suspected of aiding Richard's escape, was thrown 
into the Tower, his title of Duke of Aumerle was taken 
from him with the injunction that he should never after¬ 
wards use it upon penalty of treason, and he was 
stripped of all the estates conferred upon him during 
the last two years of the late King’s reign. Yet 
such was the new King’s leniency and forbearance 
that nine weeks later Edward was again a free man, 
actually taking his seat as a member of Henry’s Privy 
Council. 

One would have expected Edward (now once again 
known as Earl of Rutland) to feel some gratitude 
towards his cousin for the mildness of his punishment 
and for such early pardon—his punishment had, in 
fact, saved him from the swords of the irate lords. 
But not he I Gratitude was an emotion quite out¬ 
side his ken. A plot against Henry’s life was the 
next venture upon which his evil mind was bent! 

This plot was hatched at a grand feast to which the 
Abbot of Westminster entertained some of the highest 
nobles of the land, including Rutland, the Dukes of 
Surrey and Exeter, and the Earls of Salisbury and 
Gloucester. Its ostensible object was to restore 
Richard to the throne, but Edward can hardly have 
wished for that result. It is difficult to fathom his 
purpose, and one can only conclude that he had 
corne to regard treason as an exciting and amusing 
hobby. 

The Abbot’s hospitality was generous. Fat capons, 
venison from his own preserves, boars’ heads, geese, 
and all manner of delicacies were set upon the table, 
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round which great ewers of sack and malmsey passed 
unceasingly. The wine had flowed freely by the time 
that the last dish had been removed, the varlets sent 
scampering from the banqueting hall, and the flushed 
and talkative diners set themselves to discuss behind 
closed doors the object for which they were assembled. 
A long and heated argument ensued. Finally it was 
agreed to organise a great tournament at Oxford to 
which the King should be invited; whilst he sat 
engrossed in the passages of arms arranged for his 
pleasure, they would set upon him unawares and slay 
him. This agreement was put into writing in docu¬ 
ments " sealed with their seales and signed with 
their handes,” each conspirator taking a counterpart. 

There was no difficulty in persuading Henry to 
accept the invitation to be present at a tourney to be 
fought between twenty knights led by the Earl of 
Salisbury and twenty other knights led by the Duke 
of Surrey. But unfortunately for the plotters, the 
King received warnings which caused him to withdraw 
his promise; for one knight had whispered in the 
royal ear that he had heard “ certayne wordes in mur- 
muryng the whiche are not very pleasaunt nor agre- 
able.” However, the conspirators were undaunted, 
and a fresh plan was soon conceived—to kill the King 
in bed at Windsor. They agreed to meet together at 
Kingston on Twelfth Night with a priest named 
Maudelyn (a natural son of King Richard, whose 
likeness to his father was striking) disguised as the 
late King. When Henry was dead, Maudelyn, 
alias Richard, was to be temporarily installed in 
his place. 

Meanwhile Rutland retired to Langley to see his 
father. Thither a message was sent to him by his 
colleagues to remind him of the rendezvous. 

But the eagle eye of his father caught sight of that 
fatal missive as they sat at dinner, and the Duke of 
York raced his son to Windsor into the presence of 
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the King. During that long ride Rutland’s mind 
worked feverishly; at last he hit upon a plan—by 
betraying his friends he would save his own neck! 

King Henry was alone when the panting horseman 
was ushered unceremoniously into his presence. With¬ 
out any excuses, Edward fell upon his knees and poured 
forth the whole story of the plot, how he and his friends 
were to have come that very night to slay the King 
in bed. Henry was not surprised, for he had already 
received a similar warning from another source—a 
knight had heard the story from “ a common woman 
of the town ” who had received a nocturnal visit 
from one of the conspirators, one who in drink had 
bragged too loudly of their plot. By the time the 
Duke of York burst into the royal presence, his son 
had already been pardoned. Henry rode out from 
Windsor with all his men, whilst Rutland was de¬ 
spatched with troops to reconnoitre. 

Meanwhile the conspirators had assembled, accord¬ 
ing to plan, at Kingston, where they waited impatiently 
and in vain for Rutland. As night wore on, they 
decided to act without him. Riding to Windsor, 
they searched the empty chambers of the Castle for 
their prey. Alarmed, they retired at a gallop to 
Maidenhead, where they met Rutland on the bridge 
that crossed the Thames. Pretending still to be their 
friend and colleague, Edward made his excuses for his 
absence, declared that the King’s forces were in full 
retreat, and led his unsuspecting former associates 
straight into the waiting arms of their foes. Thus 
for the fourth time in his life was Edward guilty of 
the vilest treachery. 

The most disgraceful episode of his despicable 
career was now to follow. After the capture of the 
conspirators, they were dragged to Oxford for trial; 
possibly there was a grim idea of humour in thus 
arraigning them upon the very spot that they had 
originally selected for Henry’s murder! Over this 
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Bloody Assize Rutland presided; with not a tremor 
of conscience he cheerfully condemned no less than 
twenty-seven of his former friends to be beheaded. 
But the most dastardly act of all had yet to come. 
One of the faction had succeeded in making his escape ; 
this was Lord Despencer, Edward's own brother-in- 
law, the husband of his sister Constance. With unfal¬ 
tering zeal Edward hunted the fugitive until finally 
he was run to earth at Tewkesbury. Rutland wanted 
to take his captive to London for execution, but, in 
deference to the wishes of the local inhabitants who 
thirsted for a little entertainment, the wretched man 
was beheaded there and then and his head carried 
triumphantly to London. 

Edward entered the capital, preceded by minstrels 
and trumpeters, with the head of Lord Despencer 
carried before him upon a long pole. One cannot 
but agree with the old French chronicler who says, 
" Who but must have felt indignation at seeing this 
traitor carrying on the end of a lance the head of his 
brother-in-law and accomplice and shamefully pre¬ 
senting it to Henry, whom he would have treated in 
the same manner if the tournament at Oxford had 
only taken place ! ” Feeling in France ran high over 
this episode ; Richard's brother-in-law, the Comte de 
Saint Pol, had Rutland's effigy in full coat-armour 
exhibited, hanging head downwards, from a gibbet 
before the gates of Calais. 

Whether this bloodthirsty frenzy in the King’s ser¬ 
vice restored Henry's confidence in Rutland, or whether 
Henry decided that so dangerous a relative ought to 
be humoured, it is difficult to say; but, whatever the 
reason, Rutland again began to receive marks of the 
royal favour, for in the following March the King 
pardoned all his debts and followed this up by making 
him Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Whereupon Rutland 
became so obsequious that he was restored to the good 
name and estate which had been impaired by the 
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disgrace of 1399, and, under the title of Earl of Rutland 
and Cork, was appointed to the highly important post 
of King's Lieutenant in 4 Aquitaine, to which was added 
the Governorship of North Wales. 

In the meantime he had been sent to Guienne to 
treat for a marriage between King Richard's widow 
Isabella and the Prince of Wales. Many a man would 
have scorned to undertake such a task ; not so Edward, 
who was not in the least embarrassed on reappearing 
in the role of proxy for this lady’s hand—once before 
he had pleaded for her hand on behalf of the King 
whom he had now betrayed—this time he was suing 
for his victim’s widow. Needless to say, his proposals 
were rejected with the contempt they deserved—con¬ 
tempt that left Edward completely unabashed. 

He was in Aquitaine, carrying out his duties as 
Lieutenant, when news reached him in August 1403 
of the death of his father, Edmund of Langley. He 
immediately assumed the title of Duke of York, and 
hurried home to inspect his new estates. The exalted 
rank which had first been conferred upon the dignified, 
distinguished-looking Edmund now passed to one 
whose appearance was as undignified as his behaviour ; 
he was fat and flabby, with a bloated red face and 
unkempt hair. 

It was about this time that Edward took to himself 
a wife. Hitherto he had taken little interest in women ; 
indeed, he does not appear to have felt any particular 
affection for the lady of his choice, either before the 
wedding or afterwards. Philippa, daughter and heiress 
of John, Lord Mohun of Dunster, was certainly no 
novice in the marriage market, for she had been twice 
previously a wife—first to Lord FitzWalter, then to 
Sir John Golafre. Her father was one of the most 
prominent Lollards of the day. She seems to have 
played but a tiny part in the life of the new Duke of 
York; indeed, there is barely any record of her exist¬ 
ence, save when York became involved in litigation 
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arising out of his wife’s claim to the Dunster estates. 
Probably it was these expectations of hers that had 
lured him into the match. She ultimately survived 
him by some sixteen years, being buried in Westminster 
Abbey in 1431. Notwithstanding her three marriage 
ventures, she died childless. 

Maybe the episode of his marriage had sounded a 
sentimental note somewhere in the remoter regions of 
Edward’s normally harsh and cruel nature. Be that 
as it may, the next tiling to engage the attention of 
this singular individual was the composition of a series 
of verses to another fair dame. Queen Jeanne. But 
his poetic endeavours were painfully amateurish, as 
the opening sonnet shows: 

" Excellent Sovereign, seemly to see 
Proved prudence peerless of price. 

Bright blossom of benignity, 

Of figure fairest and freshest of days." 

These pleasant interludes were short-lived, however. 
In 1403 he received a three-years’ appointment as the 
King’s Lieutenant in South Wales. This was undoubt¬ 
edly the most thankless task that he had yet been 
called upon to perform, for the King was either too 
mean or else too lazy to provide his Lieutenant with 
the funds necessary to pay the garrisons under his 
command. The troops were seething with discontent; 
mutinies broke out in almost all the castles under his 
control. Edward strove valiantly to maintain disci¬ 
pline ; he pledged all his valuable gold and silver 
plate and jewels to raise money for the soldiers’ wages, 
but even that was not sufficient, and he was forced 
to turn for a loan to the Abbot of Glastonbury, who 
advanced the necessary amount on the security of 
York’s own estates. Thus Edward was stripped of 
much of his own wealth in order to pay the debts of a 
master who still owed him large sums of money for 
his recent services in Aquitaine. For once he had 
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proved himself a loyal servant; but this mood was 
too good to last; anger and resentment at his treat¬ 
ment spurred him to embark upon the most childish 
escapade of his extraordinary career. 

The Earl of March and his two sons were Henry’s 
prisoners at Windsor, where they were kept in close 
but comfortable confinement; the Earl was the right¬ 
ful claimant by descent to the throne which Henry 
occupied by right of popular election. The ever- 
plotting brain of Edward conceived a plan whereby 
he might revenge himself upon his parsimonious master, 
at the same time ingratiating himself with the rival 
claimant to the throne. 

Early on the Friday morning following St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Day 1405, a terrific commotion burst out in 
Windsor Castle. The officer of the guard was hastily 
summoned to the chamber where the Earl of March's 
two sons had been confined. The room was empty ; 
the beds had not been slept in! Soldiers ran hither 
and thither through the narrow streets, breaking into 
houses and cross-examining the trembling inmates; 
horsemen clattered over the cobbles out into the coun¬ 
try, north, south, east, and west; a messenger rode 
post-haste to London bearing the news to the King. 
The unhappy fugitives had got but little start and were 
soon overtaken. Enquiries were made—tongues were 
loosed—a smith was arrested on a charge of having 
made counterfeit keys for the doors of the Castle. 
The wretched man first had both hands cut off and 
was then beheaded outside the Castle gates in full 
view of the townsfolk, who gladly braved the cold 
March wind to watch this pleasing sight. But the 
smith had not died in silence ; his tongue had wagged ; 
and great was the sensation when news spread abroad 
that Lady Constance Despencer, sister to the Duke 
of York, had been arrested. 

Constance was taken before the King at Westminster. 
Maybe in that hour she remembered vividly how her 
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brother had sent her husband to his death; maybe it 
was not malice but truth that loosed her tongue. In 
any case, she accused York of being the prime author 
of the plot to abduct the two boys, and declared also 
that he had planned to scale the walls of Eltham 
Palace to murder the sleeping King in bed. To prove 
the truth of her assertions, she declared that if any 
man would take up arms on her behalf she would be 
content to be burnt as a liar at the stake in the event 
of her champion’s defeat. 

At these words her faithful squire, William Maid¬ 
stone, promptly offered to support her charges in 
mortal combat, but the brave squire was not called 
upon to fight, for York was immediately arrested. 
Whether or not he had ever intended, like some modem 
cat-burglar, to essay the hazardous climb up Eltham 
Palace walls is extremely doubtful, but he certainly 
did confess to the other charges made against him. 
Without ceremony or delay, he was clapped forthwith 
into close confinement in Pevensey Castle, and stripped 
of his rank and estates. 

To this confinement posterity owes one of the earliest 
literary works of lay writers in our language—certainly 
the first effort of a royal pen. Here between four 
stone walls, under the kindly surveillance of Sir John 
Stanley, the second Duke of York wrote his book, The 
Master of Game, a lengthy treatise on the chase, which 
was largely a translation of a current French work. 
The varied choice open to the sportsman of the day 
is patent in its pages, which deal in detail with the 
hunting of the hare, the hart, the buck, the roe, the 
wild boar, the wolf, the fox, the badger, the cat, the 
marten, and the otter. In the prologue the author 
first dedicates his work—" To the honour and rever¬ 
ence of you, my right worshipful and dread Lord 
Henry, by the Grace of God eldest son and heir to 
the high excellent and Christian prince Henry the 
Fourth, by the aforesaid Grace King of England and 
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of France.” 1 This dedication to the Prince of Wales, 
the future Henry the Fifth, must have been prefaced 
to the book some time after York’s release from Peven- 
sey, for he says that he so dedicates it because he is 
Master of the Game to the Prince’s royal father, and 
he did not in fact receive that appointment until 1406. 
The author then goes on to explain that he has chosen 
to write of the chase in preference to falconry, because 
one can hunt all the year round, whereas “ though 
men find from May to Lammas game enough to hawk 
at, yet might no man find hawks to hawk with.” The 
falcons would during that season of course be mewing. 

York must have been treated with great considera¬ 
tion by his gaolers, for by his will he left £30 to Thomas 
Pleistede, the warder at Pevensey, in acknowledgment 
of his kindness. 

Yet in spite of this literary diversion and the kind¬ 
ness of his keepers, the inactive life told heavily upon 
the health of so corpulent a man; after seventeen 
weeks’ confinement, he petitioned for release “ on 
account of disease and heaviness.” This was refused, 
and rumours circulated that he was dead. However, 
a few weeks later King Henry sent for his cousin to 
join him at Kenilworth, and there restored to him his 
titles and estates, adding thereto once more the Con- 
stableship of the Tower. It was through the stout 
advocacy of the Prince of Wales that an unwilling Parlia¬ 
ment was persuaded to restore York's lands to him. 

The firm friendship of the future King wrought a 
miraculous change in the Duke of York. From the 
date of his release from Pevensey his conduct became 
that of a vastly altered man ; for the rest of his life 
was spent in loyal, useful, and even pious service. 

1 The original text runs as follows : " To the honoure and rever¬ 
ence of yow my ryght worshipfull and dred lord H-by the 

grace of God eldest sonne and heire unto the hie excelent and 

Cristion prynce H-ye iiij by ye forsaid grace Kyng of Ingelond 

and of Fraunnce.” 
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For the next four years he was engaged in almost 
constant warfare; first in the fighting against Owen 
Glendower ; next in Normandy, where he commanded 
a force of eight hundred horsemen and nine thousand 
archers; and lastly in Aquitaine, where he made a 
forlorn and belated attempt to revive his ancient claim 
to the Crown of his mother's country of Castile. 

By this time the approaching prospect of death (for 
he was in bad health) had filled him with remorse for 
his many past misdeeds. His contrition found a means 
of practical proof in the building and endowment of 
the Church and College of Fotheringay. Upon this 
undertaking he lavished all the money which he could 
command, and in order to raise further funds for the 
purpose he obtained a licence from Henry the Fifth 
to enfeoff the Bishop of Winchester of various manors 
in trust for the prosecution of the work. This was 
done, though the Church was not completed during his 
lifetime. 

In the most sordid lives of men there is almost 
invariably some redeeming chapter. Happily this is 
not lacking in York's case, for the last few months of 
his life atoned to some extent for the treacherous 
conduct of his earlier days. 

The summer of 1415 saw Edward preparing to set 
out with his sovereign upon one of the most brilliant 
campaigns in English military history. Their depar¬ 
ture was clouded by an omen that boded ill for York ; 
his brother Richard was appealed of treason on the 
very eve of their embarkation. With a gesture in 
happy contrast to his former actions, York refused to 
sit in trial over his brother, but he could not thereby 
prevent disaster. Almost his last glimpse of England 
was the sight of his brother's head falling from the 
block on Southampton Green. 

The army settled down about Harfleur. During the 
long days of siege, York's thoughts turned once more 
in remorse to his past. With a heavy heart he made 
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his will. Describing himself as “of all sinners the 
most wicked/' he directed that in all Masses and 
prayers to be said for him mention should be made 
of King Richard, King Henry the Fourth, Edmund 
Duke of York his father, the Lady Isabel his mother, 
and all other persons departed this life for whom he 
was in conscience obliged to pray that God would have 
mercy on them. Was it that in this hour his brain 
was tortured with thoughts of those whom he had 
betrayed ? To his wife he bequeathed his “ bed of 
feathers and leopards and all pertaining thereto." 

The last curtain was about to fall—upon the field 
of Agincourt. 

Loyal at the last, York once again pawned his plate 
and jewels to provide his sovereign with the means to 
pay the troops ; then begged for the command of the 
front line in the battle. When this was granted him, 
York proved himself not only a brave man but also 
an able tactician. He ordered every man to cut a 
stave from the branches of the trees about them, and 
to sharpen it at both ends ; one end was then to be 
driven into the ground, leaving the sloping pointed 
stake facing towards the enemy. Thus the front line 
was protected by a sort of forerunner of the modern 
barbed-wire entanglement. 

It was indeed to this stratagem that the English 
owed their victory. The manner in which York lost 
his own life upon the field of battle is not so certain. 
An old engraving represents King Henry valiantly 
defending the wounded York from the attacks of the 
Duke of Alengon, and Shakespeare makes the King 
declare: 


"... thrice within this hour 
I saw him down; thrice up again and fighting; 
From helmet to spur all blood he was.” 

Other accounts, however, are more prosaic, alleging 
that “ by much heat and thronging, being a fat man. 
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he was smothered to death.” In any case, the Duke 
met his fate like a brave man, and it was his death 
that roused the enraged King to issue the disastrous 
order for the slaughter of all prisoners. 

His body was accorded a triumphal entry into Lon¬ 
don, where Henry ordered the funeral obsequies to be 
celebrated with great pomp. It was then removed to 
Fotheringay, where it was buried beneath a flat slab, 
surmounted by York’s image in brass, in the body of 
the choir within the church which he had founded. 
King Henry raised a magnificent monument to the 
memory of his former friend. This, however, was 
demolished during the civil wars between Lancaster 
and York, and Queen Elizabeth caused another, of 
inferior style, to be erected in its place. 

Thus at the last did the second Duke of York in 
some measure redeem his woeful record. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE THIRD DUKE 


RICHARD PLANTAGENET, 1411-1460 
Duke of York, 1415-1460 

" And yet the wortliie deeds that Yoi’lt hath done 
Should make him worthie to be honoured here.” 

(From a Sixteenth-Century Play.) 

T HE summer sun streamed down upon the 
stately castle of the Earl of Westmorland, 
crowning the grey battlements with a dazz¬ 
ling glory. In the cool of the cobbled courtyard a 
little girl was running to and fro, peeping behind old 
malmsey butts, searching among great war-saddles 
drying in the sun, and pushing past the sweating 
sentry into the guardroom by the gateway, her curly 
locks streaming behind her as she darted from one 
familiar hiding-place to another. 

Once again a low whistle resounded from some¬ 
where about her. .Her little foot stamped petulantly, 
as two appealing blue eyes were raised to the swarthy 
bearded face of the sentry. Slipping his halberd from 
his shoulder, the old soldier bent down to whisper 
something in her tiny ear. With a gurgle of delight, 
she sped across the cobbles to the foot of the old oak 
that spread its shadow over the centre of the courtyard. 

“ I can see you, Richard! ” she cooed, peering up 
into its great branches. “ Come down and pay your 
forfeit i" 

A twelve-year-old boy, lithe and handsome, slid 
down the gnarled trunk and kissed his playmate 
boisterously. 
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"Now you hide, little sister/’ he said, closing his 
eyes as the nine-year-old girl pattered off towards the 
grim portcullis. There was something regal in the 
lad’s bearing, something tender in his manner towards 
his fair companion. The little girl who romped so 
merrily was the Lady Cecilie Nevile; the boy was 
Richard, third Duke of York. The seeds had already 
been sown of that love which was to culminate in 
their marriage fifteen years later. 

When this game of hide-and-seek took place, the 
boy had already been Duke of York for four years, 
for the hero of Agin court had left no issue and his 
title had accordingly passed to this only son of his 
only brother. The little Duke’s early childhood had 
been tragic; soon after his birth on the twenty-first 
of September 1411, his mother died, and four years 
later his father met a traitor’s fate at Southampton. 
Richard had thus been an orphan but a few weeks 
when he succeeded his uncle to the Dukedom. Though 
the title passed to him at once, his right to the lands 
and estates had become forfeited by his father's attain¬ 
der and was not restored to him until later by a 
Parliament held at Leicester. 

By the King’s command the little orphan was com¬ 
mitted into the charge of Robert Waterton, but upon 
the accession of Henry the Sixth he was transferred 
into the more kindly keeping of Ralph Nevile, Earl 
of Westmorland, the father of the lovely Cecilie. 
Tragedy now ceded place to Romance, for between 
Richard and Cecilie it was a case of " first love, last 
love ” ; this early mutual attachment was to with¬ 
stand the harsh test of Time throughout the years to 
elapse before their marriage in 1438, and to remain 
unbroken, though doubtless mellowed, throughout 
their long union as husband and wife. 

Thus for a few years the boy grew up in an atmo¬ 
sphere of love and luxury, thinking of nothing but 
Cecilie and the pleasures of the field, the saddle, and 
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the armoury. But on the eve of his fourteenth birth¬ 
day there occurred an event that was destined to 
influence the whole course and purpose of his life. 

Edmund, fifth Earl of March, had become (as the 
right heir to the third son of Edward the Third) the 
rightful claimant to the Crown on the death of Richard 
the Second, for the usurper Henry the Fourth was but 
the lineal heir of Edward the Third’s fourth son. This 
Earl of March died in January 1435 and, since he left 
no issue, his vast estates and his right to the Throne 
passed to the son of his sister Anne—namely to Richard. 
From the day when the youthful Duke thus found 
himself possessed of a better title to the Crown than 
that of his childish and imbecile cousin who wore it, 
the great problem of his career became the question 
whether or not he could and should enforce that right. 1 
Thus ensued a long and bitter struggle between Loyalty 
and Ambition—both of which qualities Richard pos¬ 
sessed in a marked degree, and it was not until it 
became painfully apparent that the country could 
never prosper under the weak Henry's rule that Richard 
at last decided to use his power and great popularity 
in his own interest. In so doing he emerged as the 
virtual champion of the rights of the people. 

Maybe the Court party foresaw the wisdom of wooing 
the favour of so powerful a rival. At any rate, in the 
year following his entry into the March inheritance, 
Richard was summoned to Leicester where the lands 
and estates of the Dukedom of York and of the Earl¬ 
dom of Cambridge were restored to him. There also 
on the nineteenth of May 1436 the young King, hav¬ 
ing that day himself been knighted by his uncle John 
of Bedford, conferred the dignity of knighthood on 
his cousin of York. Thence Richard returned to the 
Countess of Westmorland, who had succeeded' her 
deceased husband as the boy’s guardian. Twice only 

1 For Richard’s title to the Crown, see Appendix I at end of 
this chapter. 
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during his minority did the Duke again emerge into 
the public gaze ; in January 1430 when he officiated 
as High Constable of England at a trial by battle which 
took place in the lists at SmithfLeld; and in 1431 when, 
with twelve knights and three dozen archers, he accom¬ 
panied the King into France. 

He was now waiting eagerly at the brink of legal 
manhood. At last the magic hour sounded and in 
due course he obtained livery of all his lands. 1 Thus, 
at twenty-two, the Duke was in possession of immense 
estates in almost every shire from the English Channel 
to the Tweed, from Milford Haven to the Wash—to 
which were added the Irish lands winch he held as 
Earl of Ulster. These scattered possessions were later 
to provide him with many fastnesses during the early 
stages of those struggles which have been misnamed 
the Wars of the Roses. 2 Knighthood of the Garter, 
to which he was admitted in April 1433, was the last 
of his honours which he was not called upon to earn 
by dint of hard and thankless labour, for he was now 
to be summoned to the active service of his country. 

The first summons was for service overseas. Since 
the death of Henry the Fifth, matters had fared ill 
on the southern side of the English Channel. One by 
one the French had recovered almost all their ancient 
possessions, until Calais and its immediate vicinity 
remained practically the only territory over which 
the Lions of England still flew unchallenged. The 

1 Inherited from three sources; from his uncle Edward, Duke 
of York ; from his father, Earl of Cambridge ; and from the Earl 
of March and Ulster. 

“This name for the strife between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster seems to have originated in Tudor times, for the Red 
Rose was not adopted as a symbol until long after the struggles 
had ceased. Moreover, although the White Rose was a device 
used by the House of York, the symbol most frequently used by 
the Plantagenet Dukes of York was the falcon and fetterlock which 
Edmund of Langley had designed. The White Rose was more 
often used by the Duke’s eldest son. 
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crisis was reached with the outbreak of a series of 
insurrections among the Norman peasants, which 
stirred the King’s Council at last to take action. On 
the death of John Duke of Bedford, the Regent and 
Governor-General of France and Normandy, the vacant 
appointment was conferred jointly upon the Duke of 
York and Edmund Duke of Somerset. Though the 
appointment was made in January 1436, it was not 
until May that Richard formally agreed to serve the 
King in France “ for one whole year with one Baron, 
one Banneret, seven Knights, 490 men at arms, and 
2,200 archers.” His own rate of pay was fixed at 
thirteen shillings and fourpence a day, but so far from 
receiving that amount for his services, he was forced 
(like his uncle Edward had been) to find large sums 
of money himself for the wages of his troops. 

From the very outset Richard's difficult task was 
made more formidable by the machinations of his 
colleague Somerset, who at once assumed the hostile 
role which was to cause so much bloodshed between 
their two families. Everything that could be devised 
to hinder the Duke of York, or to embarrass him, 
Somerset did. The Duke was not the man to bear 
such treatment without thought of revenge. 

At first Richard's troops were sadly outnumbered, 
but on the arrival of reinforcements under the Duke 
of Gloucester, he was enabled to overrun the Caux 
country and to recover some thirteen towns in that 
vicinity. But these successes were of as little avail 
as were the attempts to treat for peace in which he 
acted as chief ambassador. Richard's troops were not 
numerous enough to cope with the constant peasant 
risings against English rule throughout Normandy, 
and his hands as a military commander were so ridicu¬ 
lously tied that it was even necessary for him to obtain 
the royal sanction for the posting of a night-guard 
at Rouen 1 Moreover, in the absence of remittances 
from the royal coffers, York had been obliged to 
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advance eleven hundred and fifty marks out of his 
own purse for the payment of his discontented troops 
—in addition to not receiving any salary himself. 
Disheartened and disgruntled, he begged to be relieved 
of his command. Fate, in ironic mood, enabled him 
to commence a successful offensive against Ivry, Pon- 
toise, and fifteen other towns, just after his resignation 
had been accepted and his successor was on the way 
to his relief. 

Richard returned to England at the close of the 
year. The King’s Council offered him part of the 
Crown jewels as security for the loans which he had 
advanced in France. Whether or not he accepted 
this offer is uncertain. His mind was now focussed 
upon thoughts beside which the repayment of his loans 
was but a paltiy matter. 

York was worried at the situation in which he found 
himself. It was clear that the King was a mere puppet 
in the hands of Somerset, and Richard could see that 
unless he could array a strong following behind him, 
his rival Somerset would accomplish his downfall. 
Long and anxiously he pondered over the problem. 

Still turning the matter over and over in his mind, 
he rode off to pay a visit to his former guardian. 
There at least he would find relaxation 1 There too 
he found the solution of his difficulties. The thought 
struck him as his eyes lit upon the welcoming figure 
of Cecilie, the playmate of his boyhood days, standing 
on the steps of the castle, her pale cheeks colouring 
with pleasure on his arrival. An alliance with her 
would rally to his side the wealthy and powerful 
family of the Neviles, with all its branches, whose 
chief representatives were the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury. For once the dictates of heart and head 
were in unison. 

The Neviles were as eager for the match as were 
Richard and Cecilie themselves. So the long-standing 
attachment reached its happy climax in the autumn 
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of the same year, and their first child, a daughter, 
was bom on the tenth of August 1439. During the 
next sixteen years Cecilie bore him no less than eight 
sons and four daughters; four sons died in infancy, 
two ascended the throne as Kings of England, and 
the other two suffered violent deaths. 

But Richard was not permitted to enjoy for long 
the sweets of domestic life. On the thirtieth of April 
1439, the Earl of Warwick had died and an angry 
dispute had arisen between the two rival factions at 
Court over the question of appointing his successor as 
Regent of France. To conciliate Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, the leader of one faction, the vacancy was 
filled by the reappointment of York who was accord¬ 
ingly summoned from his retirement. Richard, how¬ 
ever, was in no hurry to depart, possibly owing to a 
desire to remain by Gloucester’s side in the quarrel 
with the opposing faction of the Beauforts. He tarried 
so long at Southampton as to draw an angry letter from 
the King who grumbled that the delay grew daily more 
serious “what for the wages of him and his retinue.” 

At last, having been granted an assignation of £ 20,000 
per annum for the defence of the French possessions, 
he set sail and landed at Harfieur just in time to 
relieve Pontoise in July 1441. Thither hurried the 
French King in person, with whom York endeavoured 
to provoke a pitched battle. But the King was not 
to be drawn into fighting. Finding it impossible to 
obtain sufficient food supplies in the neighbourhood 
for his troops, York marched in August to Rouen, 
and for the next twelve months was engaged in fitful 
ding-dong fighting backwards and forwards across the 
Seine. His headquarters in Rouen were enlivened by 
the presence of Cecilie who had come to join her 
husband. 

As usual the King’s government defaulted in regard 
to further supplies of men and money. By 1442, 
despite York’s gallant efforts, the English fortunes 
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had sunk so low, that he received orders to treat for 
peace, and a truce was accordingly concluded in the 
following spring. With what chagrin must he have 
learnt the news of the arrival of a well-equipped army 
under Somerset immediately afterwards! Whilst he 
had borne the brunt of the war without reinforcements 
and had been forced to pawn his plate and jewels in 
the King’s service, here was his incompetent rival now 
rigged out with the men and money that he himself 
so sorely needed ! He was furious. But his angry 
protest brought forth nothing but a cynical assurance 
from Somerset that he would do nothing to York’s 
“ disworship.” So the rivals remained on French soil 
in two mutually jealous camps. 

The truce had led to negotiations of a domestic 
character. An agreement was finally reached for the 
marriage of Henry the Sixth to Margaret of Anjou, 
and on the eighteenth of March 1445 York arrived at 
Pontoise to conduct the future Queen to England. 
What were his thoughts as he chivalrously led this 
masterful and unscrupulous lady by the hand to the 
ship that lay waiting in the river for her ? Had he 
some foreboding that fifteen years later this woman 
would make merry at the sight of Ms lifeless head 
above the city gate of York ? Who knows ? 

About this time the Duke was busily engaged in a 
voluminous correspondence with the French King, 
“ touching the matter of the marriage of one of my 
three honoured ladies your daughters with Edward of 
York my eldest son.” Edward had been bom in 
Rouen during the early part of 1442, and his father 
was already seeking him a wife. Richard would have 
preferred the French King's eldest daughter, Jeanne, 
for his daughter-in-law, but Charles offered Madeleine, 
the youngest; the correspondence was maintained 
throughout the year, but finally abandoned without 
any agreement having been reached. 

Thoroughly disheartened once more, York was 
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relieved of his French command in 1447, after a long 
period of thankless service, and in the same year 
received a more congenial appointment. As Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland he would have less restricted 
power and would be further removed from Somerset 
—the idea pleased him. Without delay, he set about 
making his preparations for departure. Determined 
that his former experiences of insufficient funds should 
not be repeated, he insisted that during his tenure of 
office (which was for ten years) he should receive all 
the King's Irish revenues without any obligation to 
account for them. This done, he set sail and landed 
at Howth, where the chieftains received him with 
enthusiasm. He at once began to rule with a firm, 
wise, and able hand. A series of much needed mea¬ 
sures was passed by his first two Parliaments and an 
expedition against the rebellious O'Byrne compelled 
that chieftain to swear allegiance and to promise to 
leam English. His firmness was tempered with mercy, 
and he soon won the affection of the whole people. 
Indeed he proved himself one of the most popular 
and powerful rulers that Ireland has ever known. For 
reward, the Emerald Isle was to provide him with a 
refuge and a stronghold, loyal and staunch, in the dark 
months of exile and disgrace to come. 

Meanwhile the parlous condition of affairs in England 
was giving the Duke much food for thought. 

The news which reached him from time to time was 
disconcerting. Riots and insurrections had become 
the order of the day in England; Parliament was 
angry and the people seething with discontent. Henry 
was a King who would not or could not rule; the 
reins of government were firmly grasped in the hands 
of Queen Margaret and Somerset—incapable hands 
that sorely jagged the mouths of the people whom 
they drove—vindictive hands that would gladly stifle 
York when opportunity occurred. Richard determined 
to snatch the reins from those hr>nrk 
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As events were to prove, he was not as yet aiming 
at the throne, but was merely determined to use his 
power to secure the better government of the realm 
by Henry. He himself was now forty years of age, 
bad been for fifteen years in the public service, had 
shown ability in France, and had achieved conspicuous 
success in Ireland. He cut a figure that compared 
most happily with that of the weak and imbecile 
King upon the throne ; moreover, he was popular, 
and the people were not blind to this comparison. 
And Henry’s advisers were not oblivious to these 
facts; they were alarmed. On learning that York 
was unexpectedly on his way home from Ireland, they 
promptly issued secret orders for his arrest, declaring 
him to be responsible for the recent rebellion of Jack 
Cade. Gangs of cut-throats were hired to waylay 
him, but in spite of all their efforts, Richard succeeded 
in landing at Beaumaris, raising a force of ten thou¬ 
sand men in Wales, and marching on London with 
more and more supporters flocking to his banner as 
he approached the capital. 

He arrived at Westminster. The palace gates were 
closed and barred against him. Without parley, he 
promptly broke his way in, strode through the corri¬ 
dors until he found the King hiding in his chamber, 
and complained bitterly of the misgovemment of the 
Councillors. The weak Henry at once gave way; 
Somerset was arrested and flung into the Tower, and 
on the following morning the King rode in public 
procession through the City side by side with York, 
who was now made a member of the Council. Thus 
having achieved his declared object of removing the 
King’s incompetent Ministers, Richard cheerfully 
departed into the Home Counties on Commission to 
try the Cadist insurrectionists. No sooner was his 
back turned than Somerset was released from prison 
and restored to high favour. 

But if the King favoured Somerset, his subjects 
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were by no means so disposed. Parliament and the 
Londoners hated this puppet of the unpopular Queen, 
and looked to Richard to save them from the poverty 
and unrest into which the country was drifting. Poems 
and pamphlets, eulogising York, were surreptitiously 
circ ula ted to the indignation of his enemies. Most of 
these literary efforts took the form so familiar in 
chil dren’s books ; here is one example : 

" F for the Fetterlock 1 that is of great substance, 

That hath moved many matters through his mediation. 

In England and in Wales, in Scotland 2 and in France, 

He rideth and ruleth with royal reputation.” 

It was the accent on the royal that upset his enemies. 

This feeling was soon reflected in Parliament. When 
Thomas Young, the member for Bristol, presented a 
petition asking that York should be declared heir to 
the throne, the cheering fairly shook the old roof of 
Westminster Hall. This was too much for the Queen ; 
Young was at once hurled into the Tower. 

Such popularity was indeed a great handicap to 
Richard, for it lent colour to the constant accusations 
of treason which Somerset was pouring into the King’s 
ear. Rumours of these accusations reached Richard 
in his favourite mansion, Ludlow Castle, whither he 
had retired for a brief respite with his family. He 
wrote at once to the King, declaring that he would 
make a solemn oath of his loyalty in the royal presence. 
The bearer of tills letter rode post-haste to London, 
while York followed at a more leisurely pace with a 
large body of supporters and retainers. 

On reaching the City gates, he was refused entrance. 
Making a detour, he crossed the Thames over Kingston 
Bridge and found the King at Blackheath. 

Henry was in his tent when Richard found him. 

1 The Yorkist device. 

2 Most likely a mistake for Ireland. This particular poem 
appeared two or three years later. 
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The Duke vehemently protested his loyalty and begged 
his sovereign once again to remove the incompetent 
Somerset from office. The King was full of honeyed 
words and promises, and assured York that his request 
should be granted at once if he would disperse his 
forces. The unsuspecting Duke forthwith disbanded 
his troops and returned unarmed to Henry's tent, only 
to find that he had been duped. Within a few moments 
he found himself the prisoner of the grinning Somerset, 
who gaily marched his rival to Westminster. 

But Somerset was not all-powerful with the Council. 
Despite his violent efforts to secure York’s disgrace, 
the Duke was pardoned upon taking a solemn public 
oath in St. Paul's Cathedral that henceforth he would 
remain a loyal subject. To confirm this oath he pub¬ 
licly received the Sacrament. 

For a time peace prevailed, the King visiting Richard 
at Ludlow Castle during the ensuing summer. To 
see these two—the one, a great strong man whose 
every movement breathed power and kingly grace, 
the other, a puny sickly nonentity who made the 
name of King seem ludicrous—to see these two riding 
side by side with hawk on wrist, nobody would have 
dreamed that aught but friendship had ever existed 
between them. But twelve months later, the struggle 
began again, this time in earnest. The King became 
demented. Queen Margaret and the Duke of Somer¬ 
set, York’s two arch-enemies, immediately seized the 
reins of government again ; they summoned a Council, 
to which York’s followers were ordered not to come. 
Richard himself, however, took his seat at the meeting 
thus packed against him, and argued so ably with the 
Councillors that they were converted to his views, 
Somerset was arrested in the Queen’s chamber, where 
he had taken refuge and flung into the Tower. There 
he spent a sorry Christmas! 

The Queen was beside herself with rage. Couriers 
galloped to all parts of the kingdom with messages to 
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her supporters, urging them to prepare for the struggle 
which she was now determined to precipitate. But 
Parliament was not disposed to give this headstrong 
woman her way. Twelve lords were deputed to wait 
on the King at Windsor. On their re turn they reported 
that Henry was absolutely incapable of understanding 
any thing . Without more ado, Parliament nominated 
York as “ Protector and Defender of the Realm and 
Church of England and Chief of the Council.” 

It has frequently been asserted that Richard con¬ 
spired for the throne from the very outset of his public 
career. To that charge his present conduct provides 
ample answer. If he had coveted the Crown, now 
indeed was his chance ! But with manifest loyalty 
and honour he accepted the appointment only under 
protest that he did so solely as a matter of duty, 
requesting the lords to inform the King of this imme¬ 
diately his health should be restored ; he also insisted 
that the terms upon which he was to act should be 
strictly defined—hardly the act of a man who was 
anxious to seize the throne 1 This done, he accepted 
office. 

This was in February 1454. For a year he ruled the 
kingdom. Notwithstanding the onerous duties of his 
new post, Richard’s thoughts were ever with his wife 
and children. He had always been a devoted lover; 
he was now a fond and thoughtful father as well; no 
detail for the comfort of his family was too trivial 
for his care. His two elder sons remained at Ludlow 
Castle in the care of a priest who acted as their tutor, 
and their letters to their father bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to his affection for them; one letter thanks 
him “ for our green gowns now late sent unto us to our 
great comfort, beseeching your good lordship to 
remember our breviary, and that we might have some 
fine bonnets sent unto us by the next sure messenger, 
for necessity so requireth; ” another letter assures 
him that the two boys are sticking to their studies. 
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But all Richard's hopes of improving the govern¬ 
ment of the realm were doomed to disappointment, for 
on New Year’s Day 1455 King Henry recovered tem¬ 
porarily from his malady and the Queen at once 
exerted all her influence to undo such good as York 
had done. He was instantly dismissed from the 
Protectorship ; Somerset wds released from captivity 
and restored to power; and a Council was sum¬ 
moned, from which York and his supporters were 
barred. 

Richard, thoroughly disgusted at the ruin of his 
work, collected his adherents, led by his wife’s kins¬ 
men the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, in the North. 
Marching southwards, he sent two messengers ahead 
with letters—one to the King, the other to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury—in which he affirmed bis loyalty 
to Henry’s person, but demanded the removal of the 
incompetent Somerset from power. Somerset, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in preventing both letters from reach¬ 
ing the King; thus all Henry knew was that the 
Duke of York was marching at the head of a large 
army. The royal troops met York and his forces at 
St. Albans. Richard, thinking that the King had 
received his letter, endeavoured to open up negotiations, 
but Henry refused to listen to any such entreaties 
and peremptorily threatened every Yorkist with a 
traitor's death. 

For three hours York strove to avert a clash of 
arms; then, seeing that he was doomed whatever 
course he took, he decided to accept the challenge of 
his enemy Somerset. He had already petitioned the 
Pope for absolution from the oath which he had taken 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it was thus with an easy 
conscience that he finally gave the order for battle. 

The advantage of position lay with the King, for 
his troops occupied the town. St. Albans was not 
fortified, but its narrow streets made ambushes easy 
and its strong stone houses provided good cover for 
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the archers and crossbowmen. Richard rode up 
and down about the town, searching for the weakest 
spot where he could force an entry. He was not 
long in making his choice. Within a few moments 
his men-at-arms were battering at the east side of the 
town, smashing their way through fences, breaking 
down walls and gateways, and hurling great stones 
at the barricades which blocked their path, while 
his archers kept up a steady fire at the defenders 
of the barricades, and took deadly sniping shots when¬ 
ever a face or a helmet showed for a second in a door¬ 
way. Arrows droned through the air, the clash of 
steel rang out spasmodically, the thuds of battle- 
axes, and the shouts of hoarse-throated fighters mingled 
with the moans of the dying. The carnage was terrific, 
the din of battle deafening. Richard rode from street 
to street, hurrying reinforcements into gaps, relieving 
worn-out troops with fresh ones, succouring the 
wounded, and bellowing deep-throated encouragement 
all the time. So to and fro the struggling armies 
swayed. 

At last York's superior generalship began to tell. 
With a roar of victory the seething mass surged madly 
through the town on the heels of the retreating Lan¬ 
castrians. As the battle swept into St. Peter’s Street, 
the King came out from the Abbey and stood beneath 
his banner in the shadow of its grim grey walls. At 
this the royal troops made a gallant rally; seeing a 
stray arrow draw blood as it grazed the King’s neck, 
they turned to make one last vain onslaught. 

Foremost in the fray was Somerset, wielding his 
heavy mace with great smashing swings outside an 
inn in St. Peter's Street, his men thrusting and slash¬ 
ing by his side. He fought coolly and with confidence, 
for he had good reason to believe that death would not 
come his way that day; for an old witch, whom he 
had consulted, had prophesied that he would be slain 
in the shadow of a castle. For that reason, this super- 
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stitious courtier had always refused to attend his 
sovereign at Windsor Castle. Here in St. Albans he 
was in no danger, thought he, for here was no castle. 
So he fought on with supreme confidence. 

But what was this ? Had the witch then been 
wrong ? Had the old hag lied ? A sword thrust had 
pierced his lung—his strength was ebbing fast. As 
Somerset lay dying on the blood-running cobbles, his 
glazing eye fell upon the swinging sign of the tavern 
above his head. It was the sign of a castle ! The old 
hag had not lied after all. 

Thus the victory lay with Richard—a victory en¬ 
hanced by the death of his old rival. 

If the Duke had designs on the Crown, here again 
was his chance. He had the vanquished Henry in his 
power, while the King’s supporters were all either 
slain or in flight. Richard, to his eternal credit, made 
not the slightest attempt to take advantage of the 
position, but approached the King with all reverence 
and respect, declaring that his sole object had now 
been achieved—the deliverance of the realm from the 
misgovernment of Somerset. With every appearance 
of loyalty, he conducted Henry to London and lodged 
him in the palace. 

The King himself displayed no animosity, making 
York Constable of England; Parliament, after a 
stormy debate, also exonerated the Duke from respon¬ 
sibility for the conflict; yet such was the anger of the 
Queen and her friends that the Yorkists deemed it 
prudent to appear continually in full armour, with 
bargeloads of weapons lying ready for emergencies 
in the Thames. In the following October, however, 
the King had a second mental relapse, and once again 
the Duke of York was chosen by the lords as Protector. 

Thus for the third time an opportunity for seizing 
the throne was placed into his hands; for the third 
time he refused to take personal advantage of it. As 
when Protector previously, he insisted that specific 
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conditions should be attached to his office, and refused 
to take up the appointment until he had been paid the 
long-overdue salary and expenses of his former Pro¬ 
tectorship, which had proved a costly venture for him. 
For two months he ruled the country once again until, 
at the end of February 1456, he was discharged on the 
King recovering his senses. On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, despite Margaret's venomous opposition, he was 
retained as chief Councillor. 

A brief and welcome interlude of home life at his 
Yorkshire castle of Sandal came as a pleasant and 
much-needed relief. 

Queen Margaret was again busy plotting his down¬ 
fall. Through her influence the Court was removed 
to Coventry away from the Yorkist sympathies of the 
Londoners. Thither Richard, Salisbury, and Warwick 
were summoned—ostensibly to attend a meeting of 
the Council—actually in order that the Queen’s hire¬ 
lings might do them stealthily to death in the unfre¬ 
quented Coventry streets. Luckily, timely warnings 
reached their ears, and under cover of darkness they 
fled into Wales. 

However, even the Queen was not all-powerful, for 
in 1457 York was again summoned to Coventry to be 
re-nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Before he 
could leave to take up his duties, he was peremptorily 
ordered to attend a Council summoned for the end of 
January 1458 in London, the King assuring him that 
all old grudges would be forgotten. York promptly 
went to Baynard’s Castle, his London mansion. 

The City at once assumed the appearance of an 
armed camp. Despite the King’s peaceful assurances 
and although York, Salisbury, and Warwick had 
arrived with only a mere handful of followers, the 
Londoners feared another clash of arms and prepared 
themselves accordingly. Detachments of the trained 
bands patrolled the City by day and by night, and the 
worthy Citizens went about their business armed to 
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the teeth like brigands. Thus alarmed, the City 
refused to open its gates to the Lancastrian leaders 
who were forced to find lodgings beyond Temple Bar. 

However, to the surprise and relief of the shop¬ 
keepers, a superficial peace was arranged between the 
rival factions. On Lady Day this peace was celebrated 
in a manner that can only be described as Gilbertian. 
A solemn procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
organised. In front, two by two, marched the rival 
leaders ; each Yorkist, with tongue stuck in his cheek, 
clasping the hand of the Lancastrian who strode by 
his side. Then came the King in his robes of State 
with his crown on his head, followed by Richard who 
led Queen Margaret by the hand " with great familiarity 
to all men’s sights. ’ ’ How Margaret must have writhed 
under the indignity of walking hand-in-hand with the 
hated York ! Her revenge was soon to come. 

For a few months this hollow truce was maintained 
on the surface, while the Queen’s agents were secretly 
engaged in intriguing for its breach. In the autumn 
an attempt was made to murder Warwick as he left 
the Council chamber; but, after a narrow escape, the 
Earl managed to reach the safety of his barge on the 
Thames. Next spring Salisbury was attacked by a 
force under Lord Audley, the Queen’s lieutenant, at 
Blore Heath in Staffordshire, but succeeded in routing 
his opponent. York was in Wales when the latter 
event occurred. On the news reaching him, he at once 
raised an army in the Welsh Marches and retired to 
his castle at Ludlow, whither Salisbury and Warwick 
hastened to join him. The three leaders then wrote a 
joint letter to the King, complaining of their treat¬ 
ment, protesting their loyalty, and declaring that they 
had now taken up arms only in self-defence. But 
the Queen had goaded Henry into an unusually martial 
frame of mind. Ignoring the protestations in the 1 
letter, he marched at the head of an army into Wales 
and surrounded Ludlow. He then proclaimed that he 
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would pardon any of York’s followers who would lay 
down their arms, but no pardon could be granted to 
York, Salisbury, or Warwick. 

Ri char d’s position was unenviable. The forces at 
his disposal were small, whilst the King had thirty 
thousand well-armed men, besides a motley rabble 
provided with farm implements, clubs, and old- 
fashioned weapons. However, he hurriedly threw up 
entrenchments around the town, protected by rows of 
sharpened stakes and barricades, with mortars placed 
at intervals. Then he settled down to endure the 
siege. But Sir Andrew Trollope, taking advantage of 
the King’s proclamation, deserted in the night with a 
large body of soldiers, and York found himself hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered. There was no hope but in flight, 
and the risks of flight were so great that Richard dare 
not take Cecilie with him; she at least might count 
upon kindly treatment from the enemy. Richard 
kissed his weeping wife, took his second son, the Earl 
of Rutland, as his companion, and crept out of the 
town on a murky moonless night. 

His escape was successful and he crossed by ship 
to Ireland, where the chieftains received him with 
open arms. Salisbury and Warwick, accompanied by 
York’s eldest son, the Earl of March, made their way 
to Calais, 

The King was furious when it was discovered that 
the birds had flown. The royal vengeance was wreaked 
savagely upon the town and castle of Ludlow. The 
King’s troops first raided all the taverns ; when they 
had caroused to their heart's content, they dragged 
into the streets all the hogs-heads and butts that 
they had been unable to empty, broke them open, 
and poured the good red wine down the gutters. The 
streets of Ludlow ran red with wine for days. Then 
they broke into the shops and houses, threw furniture, 
bedding, clothes, and crockery into the streets, robbed 
the men and ravished the women. Finally they made 
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their way to the castle, which they stripped to the 
bare walls, and robbed the Duchess of everything 
except the clothes in which she was dressed. 

Poor Cecilie and her two younger sons were placed 
in the custody of the Duchess of Buckingham, where 
they were “ kept full strait with manye a greate 
rebuke " for nine months. 

Drunk with success, the King hastily summoned a 
Parliament at Coventry, where the Duke of York, his 
eldest son the Earl of March, and his supporters were 
attainted of treason and their goods and possessions 
escheated. 

Such, however, was York’s popularity in the Emer¬ 
ald Isle that the attainder of the Coventry Parliament 
met with haughty defiance from the Irish. The Irish 
Parliament confirmed York’s office of Lord Lieutenant, 
declared it high treason to attempt anything against 
his life, and pronounced as illegal all writs for the 
arrest of English traitors in Ireland. Thus protected, 
York remained in power in that country, while his 
allies lay at Calais, planning future action. Warwick 
paid a short visit to the Duke of York to co-ordinate 
their plans, then returned to Calais. 

The trees had donned their autumn tints in 1460 
when panting couriers reached Richard with the news 
that lias son Edward Earl of March with the Earls of 
Warwick and Salisbury had routed the Queen’s forces 
at Northampton, had taken the King to London, and 
had summoned a Parliament. With all speed York 
crossed the Channel, and posted through Wales and 
the west to Abingdon, where he halted to collect his 
forces. 

Three times in the past he had nobly scorned chances 
to enforce his own right to the throne. Now a fourth 
chance was granted him. This time he would seize 
it, for it had become pitifully apparent that Henry 
was unfit to rule. Yes, York would claim his right, 
but by law and not by war. 

F 
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At Abingdon he equipped his trumpeters and 
clarioners with banners bearing the arms of England. 
Then, under the royal arms, surrounded by a mighty 
host of armed men, with trumpets sounding, and with 
a naked sword borne upright before him, he marched 
to London which he entered on a Friday. Loud were 
the cheers that greeted him from the vast crowds that 
thronged the streets. As the citizens watched his 
martial figure, dignified and erect upon his champing 
war-horse, there were many who murmured that he 
should be King in Henry’s stead. Such was the royal 
entry of royal York into the capital. 

It was not only the plaudits of the multitude that 
gladdened Richard’s heart on arrival. He was now 
restored to the bosom of his family. Edward, his 
heir, was in command of the armed Yorkist forces 
that policed the capital, whilst Cecilie, released from 
confinement by her son after the battle of Northamp¬ 
ton, had awaited her husband's coming at Sir John 
Falstaff’s town house in Southwark. But York could 
not tarry with them. Entering Westminster Palace 
with a fanfare of trumpets, he passed on into the great 
Parliament Chamber and laid his hand upon the 
throne. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury demanded whether 
he would wait upon the King. 

" Nay,” retorted the Duke of York. " I know of 
no one who should not rather wait upon me.” He had 
at last declared that he would now play to win. 

Passing on into the King’s apartments, he took 
possession, whilst the craven Henry sought sanctuary 
in the Queen’s chamber. 

A week later, on the seventeenth of October 1460, 
Richard strode into the Parliament Chamber, where 
the lords were assembled, and took his seat on the 
throne under the Cloth of Estate. His face was a 
shade paler than usual—the pallor of grim determina¬ 
tion 
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In a lengthy detailed speech he claimed the throne 
as of light by descent and begged the lords to decide 
whether he or Henry was the rightful sovereign. The 
lords interviewed the King, then on the next day sought 
the advice of the Judges, who declined to express any 
opinion. The lords indeed were perplexed; they 
admitted frankly that York’s title was unquestionably 
the prior one, but at the same time they were unwilling 
to dethrone a King to whom they had sworn allegiance 
and who had actually reigned for over thirty-eight 
years unchallenged. What could be done to find a 
way out of this impasse ? They called the Commons 
into consultation. 

While Parliament was debating this matter an event 
occurred which largely influenced the minds of the 
superstitious folic of those days. The Crown which 
hung over the throne in the Parliament Chamber sud¬ 
denly fell down. This was at once interpreted as an 
omen that the reign of King Henry was ended. While 
the sensation caused by this event was still at its 
height, a more startling omen was seen. The Crown 
which adorned the topmost Tower of Dover Castle 
came crashing to the ground. London was agog with 
excitement. Curiously enough, these omens proved sin¬ 
gularly prophetic, for Henry’s days were now numbered. 

So Parliament argued and debated. All this time 
Richard sat in suspense in Westminster Palace ; in a 
room near by, the shivering King also waited in sus¬ 
pense. 

At last agreement was reached. King Henry should 
remain on the throne but Richard should be created 
Prince of Wales, Protector and Regent of the whole 
realm, and heir to the throne; on Henry’s death, 
resignation, or breach of the agreement, the royal 
dignity should pass to Richard if still alive—if not, 
then to Richard's heir. The King was to recognise 
York’s right as heir to the throne, whilst Richard was 
to swear a solemn oath of loyalty. 
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Next day, Richard with great solemnity took the 
oath in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1 after which he, the 
King, and a resplendent array of lords heard evensong. 
On the following Saturday he was proclaimed with 
sound of trumpet to be Heir Apparent to the Crown, 
Prince of Wales, and Protector and Regent of the 
Realm. 

Ric har d was now content. He had established his 
right; had ensured the better government of the 
land; all without turning traitor or shedding blood. 
When the sickly King expired, he would succeed by 
right. With relief in his heart, he retired with Cecilie 
to his City mansion, Baynard’s Castle. 

But if most folk were satisfied with this agreement, 
there was one person who was determined to upset it. 
From her refuge in Wales, Queen Margaret sent urgent 
messages to her adherents to rally in the north. Gath¬ 
ering in Yorkshire, they fell upon the tenants on the 
Duke’s estates in that county. 

York rushed northwards to suppress this rebellion, 
accompanied by the faithful Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury. On their way north, they were attacked 
by Somerset’s * men near Worksop. After sustaining 
heavy losses, they managed to fight their way through 
to Richard’s castle at Sandal, where they spent Christ- 

1 The oath taken by Richard was as follows: 

" In the name of God Amen. I Richard Duke of York promise 
and swear by the faith that I owe to Almighty God that I shall 
never consent, procure, or stir, directly or indirectly, in prime or 
apart, neither (as much as in me is) shall suffer to be done, con¬ 
sented, procured, or stirred anything that may sound to the abridge¬ 
ment of the natural life of King Henry the Sixth or to the hurt or 
diminishing of his reign or dignity royal by violence or any otherwise 
against his freedom or liberty, but if any person or persons would 
do or presume any thing to the contrary, I shall with all my might 
and power withstand it and make it to be withstood as far as 
my power will stretch thereunto, so help me God and His Holy 
Evangelists." 

2 This Somerset was the successor of the Duke who was killed 
at St. Albans. 
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mas, awaiting reinforcements from Wales led by the 
Earl of March, for whom the Duke had sent. 

But Margaret, at least an able general, rushed her 
troops hot-foot to Sandal, thus cutting off both sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements from the Duke. 

From the battlements of Sandal Castle, Richard 
gazed down upon the Queen’s army encamped in the 
valley below. In vain did his advisers urge him to 
remain within the castle walls until the Earl of March 
came to the rescue. These counsels only irritated the 
Duke as he strode up and down, his great sword clank¬ 
ing against his armour, his active brain revolving one 
scheme after another. When his tried and trusty 
friend, Sir Davy Halle, his comrade of many fights, 
joined those who counselled inaction, Richard felt that 
his cup of sorrow was brimful. 

“ Ah, Davy, Davy ! ” he cried. “ Hast thou loved 
me so long, and now wouldst have me dishonoured ? 
Thou never sawest me keep fortress when I was Regent 
in Normandy, when the Dauphin himself came to 
besiege me with all his mighty army, but like a man 
and not like a bird in a cage I issued out and fought 
with my enemies, to their loss (I thank God) and to 
my honour. If I have not kept myself within walls 
for fear of a great and strong prince nor hid my face 
from any man living, wouldst thou that I for dread 
of a scolding woman, whose weapon is only her tongue 
and her nails, should incarcerate myself and shut my 
gates ? Then all men might wonder at me and all 
creatures report dishonour of me that a woman hath 
made me a dastard who no man ever to this day could 
yet prove a coward. Surely my mind is rather to die 
with honour than to live with shame, for honour brings 
fame, whilst dishonour brings infamy. Their great 
number shall not appal my spirits, but encourage 
them, for surely I think that I have there as many 
friends as enemies, which at joining will either fly or 
take my part." 
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Then, with flashing eye he faced his men. " Advance 
my banner in the name of God and Saint George! 
For surely I will fight with them, though I should 
fight alone.” 

Salisbury—Warwick—leaders—men—all were in¬ 
flamed by these words. Eager cries for battle rang 
out on all sides. 

Out of the castle gates, over the drawbridge, they 
filed ; down the hill towards Wakefield, in good order. 
When the little army reached the green valley below, 
they faced about to give battle to their foes. 

Within half an hour the din had ceased. Surrounded 
and hopelessly outnumbered by Margaret’s hosts, they 
were utterly routed, leaving their brave leader’s corpse 
upon the bloody field. 

A priest helped the little Earl of Rutland, York’s 
second son, to escape. As they hurried from the field, 
they heard great pounding footsteps behind them. 
Turning, they saw Lord Clifford. Before the priest 
could shield has charge, the angry lord’s dagger quivered 
in the boy’s back. 

" By God’s blood t ” yelled Clifford. " Thy father 
slew mine, and so will I do to thee and all thy kin.” 
And he plunged his dagger again and again into the 
now lifeless corpse of the boy. His appetite for blood 
thus aroused, Clifford sought out York’s body, and 
hacked off the head, upon which he set a paper crown. 
In this state he presented it upon a pole to Queen 
Margaret who laughed joyously at this ghastly spec¬ 
tacle. 

Holinshed, whom Shakespeare took as his model, 
declares that " Some write that the duke was taken 
alive and in derision caused to stand upon a molehill, 
on whose head they put a garland instead of a crown, 
which they had fashioned and made of sedges or bul¬ 
rushes ; and having so crowned him with that garland, 
they kneeled down afore him (as the Jews did unto 
Christ) in scorn, saying to him, Hail king without rule, 
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Hail king without heritage, Hail duke and prince with¬ 
out people or possessions. And at length having thus 
scorned him with these and divers other the like 
despitefull words, they stroke off his head, which they 
presented to the Queen.” 

Richard’s head was exhibited on the end of a pole 
over the city gate of York, where it remained until 
taken down by his son Edward after the great Yorkist 
revenge on Towton field. The head was then buried 
with the body at Pontefract. Five years later these 
remains were removed with great pomp and solemnity 
to a grave in the Collegiate Church of Fotheringay, 
founded by his uncle, the second Duke of York. The 
remains were conveyed in a chariot draped with black 
velvet and cloth of gold; at the foot of the chariot 
stood the white figure of an angel holding a golden 
crown as a symbol that he was the rightful King. 

Once more Richard’s rest was to be disturbed during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His bones were then 
re-interred -within the same precincts. There they lie 
to-day. 

To him, the greatest of the Plantagenet Yorkists, 
was denied the crown which he would have graced; 
into the hands of his son, the weakest of them all, was 
placed the royal sceptre. 

Strange indeed are the inexorable decrees of Fate! 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FOURTH DURE 

EDWARD OF ROUEN, 1442-14S3 

Duke of York, 1460-1461 
King, 1461-1483 

*' A prince of great wit and muche stomacke.” 

(Hall’s Chronicle.) 

T HE winter sun streamed down upon a bleak 
landscape of bare hedgerows and gaunt trees, 
striking dazzlingly on the glinting steel of 
two opposing armies. It was ten o'clock on a cold 
frosty morning. 

A young man sat astride his old war-horse watching 
the grey smoke curl skywards from the camp-fires of 
the enemy a mile away. Tall, powerful, handsome, he 
towered like some statue above the heads of his fol¬ 
lowers who crowded round him in silence. He was 
clad in full armour, save for the helmet which a squire 
bore at his side; his complexion had not lost the rosy 
fairness of his eighteen years, but the grim purpose 
that glittered in his dark eyes revealed the manhood 
within him. 

Suddenly a babel of cries and oaths burst out around 
him. Old soldiers fell upon their knees, murmuring 
long-forgotten prayers and making the sign of the 
Cross with unwonted fervour. Men crowded about 
their leader, pointing with panic-shaking fingers at the 
heavens. 

He raised his eyes calmly towards the sky, There, 
where the sun had been peeping through the drifting 
clouds, were now three suns shining with great glory. 

89 
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The young leader swung round in his saddle. 

“ Fear not! ” he cried. “ This is a good sign, for 
these three suns betoken the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore let us have a good heart, and 
in the name of Almighty God fall upon our enemies 1 " 

This illusion of a triple sun proved indeed a lucky 
omen, for the enemy forces were utterly routed. The 
young leader was Edward, fourth Duke of York, whose 
victory in this battle placed him on the throne of 
England. 

His character is indeed complex. Behold the man 
—a handsome giant, brave in battle, a wise leader, a 
loyal friend, a merciful and generous victor! Could 
hopes be more justly raised ? And now behold the 
King—weak, lazy, unsuspecting, fickle ! Could hopes 
be more sadly blasted ? That was the Yorkist tragedy 
—that this Duke should be the first of their House 
to wear the Crown. Nevertheless, despite all his faults, 
this “ Don Juan ” King left his realm in a more pros¬ 
perous state than he had found it, and was withal a 
lovable if irritating personality. 

It was two o’clock on a cold dark April morning in 
the year 1442 when a loud and joyous peal of bells 
echoed through the sleeping river town of Rouen. At 
that hour had been bom a new son and heir to the 
English Lieutenant of France, Richard of York. The 
Duke’s joy was great, for the first son which Cecilie 
had borne him had died in infancy, leaving him with¬ 
out an heir. This new White Rose-bud at once 
received the happy nickname of ** The Rose of Rone.” 
(Rone—the ancient form of Rouen.) 

Little Edward’s boyhood was not a lonely one, for a 
year after his own birth a brother arrived and the 
two children were brought up together at Ludlow 
Castle in the care of an old priest who acted as their 
tutor. When three years old, Edward was created 
Earl of March, his younger brother receiving the title 
of Earl of Rutland. Their childhood at Ludlow Castle 
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must have been a studious and sadly unchildish one, 
to judge from the letters which they wrote to their 
busy father. It is indeed hard to realise that the two 
writers of the following joint letter were but twelve 
and eleven years old respectively: 

" To THE RIGHT HIGH AND MIGHTY PRINCE, OUR MOST 
WORSHIPFUL AND GREATLY REDOUBTED LORD AND 
FATHER, THE DUKE OF YORK, PROTECTOR AND 

Defender of England. 

" Right high and mighty prince, our most worshipful 
and greatly redoubted lord and father, in as lowly wise 
as any sons can or may, we commend us unto your 
good lordship. And please it your highness to know 
that we have received your worshipful letters yester¬ 
day by your servant William Cleton, bearing date at 
York the twenty-ninth day of May, by the which 
William and by the relation of John Milewater we 
conceive your worshipful and victorious speed against 
your enemies, to their great shame, and to us the most 
comfortable tidings that we desired to hear. Whereof 
we thank Almighty God for his goodness, beseeching 
Him heartily to give you that grace and daily fortune 
hereafter to know your enemies and to have the victory 
over them. 

"And if it please your highness to know of our 
welfare, at the making of this letter we were in good 
health of body, thanked be God; beseeching your 
good and gracious fatherhood of your daily blessing. 
And where you command us by your said letters to 
attend specially to our learning in our young age that 
should cause us to grow to honour and worship in 
our old age, please it your highness to know that we 
have attended our learning since we came hither, and 
shall hereafter; by the which we trust to God your, 
gracious lordship and good fatherhood shall be pleased. 

" Also we beseech your good lordship that it may 
please vou to send us Harry Lovedeyne, groom of 
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your kitchen, whose service is right agreeable to us; 
and we will send you John Boyes to wait on your good 
lordship. 

“ Right high and mighty prince, our most worshipful 
and greatly redoubted lord and father, we beseech 
Almighty God give you as good life and long as your 
own princely heart can best desire. 

“ Written at your Castle of Ludlow the third day 
of June. 

“ Your humble sons 
“E. March. 

" E. Rutland." 1 

1 The original text is as follows: 

" To THE RYGHT HIEGH AND MYGHTY PRINCE, OURE MOST WORSCHIP- 
FULL AND GRETELY REDOUBTED LORDE AND FADER, THE 

Duke of Yorke, Protector and Defensor of Englonde. 

" Ryght hiegh and myghty Prince, owe most worschipfull and 
gretely redoubted lorde and fader, in as lowly wyse as any sonnes 
con or may we recomaunde us un to youre good lordeschip. And 
plaese hit youre hieghnesse to witte that we have rcceyved youre 
worschipfull lettres yesturday by your servaunt William Cleton, 
bcryng date at Yorke the xxix day of Maij, by the whiche William 
and by the relacion of John Milewater we conceyve your worschip¬ 
full and victorious spede against your enemyse, to ther grete shame, 
and to us the most comfortable tydinges that we desired to here. 
Where of we thonlce Almyghty God of his yestes, besechyng Hym 
hertely to give yowse that grace and cotidian fortune here aftur 
to knowe your enemyse and to have the victory of them. And 
yef hit plaese your hieghnesse to knowe of oure welfare, at the 
makynge of this lettre we were hi good helith of bodis, thonlted 
be God; beseching youre good and gracious Faderhode of youre 
daily blessing. And where ye comaunde us by your said lettres 
to attende specialy to our lernyng in our yong age that schulde 
cause us to growe to honour and worschip in our old age, Please 
hit youre hieghnesse to witte that we have attended to oure lemynge 
sith we come heder, and schall here aftur; by the whiche we 
trust to God youre graciouse lordeschip and good Fadurhode 
schall he plaesed. Also we beseche your good lordeschip that 
hit may plaese yow to sende us Harry Lovedeyne, grome of your 
kechyn, whos service is to us ryght agreable; and we will send 
yow John Boyes to wayte on youre good Lordeschip. Ryght hiegh 
and myghty Prince, our most worschipfull and gretely redoubted 
lorde and Fader, We beseche Almyghty God yevc yowe as good 
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What a glimpse of childish pranks is afforded by 
the plea for Harry Lovedeyne! One can picture the 
romps in which the two boys indulged with their 
favourite servant—perhaps the only moments of pure 
unrestrained joy they ever knew. Gladly would they 
have exchanged old Boyes for Harry Lovedeyne; 
possibly the taciturn Boyes cast a stern and surly eye 
upon their efforts to provoke him into play ! 

In the year following the penning of this letter the 
Civil War began with the first battle of St. Albans. 

One writer declares that the thirteen-year-old Edward 
was actually present at that fight, but this is highly 
improbable. It is far more likely that he never left 
Ludlow Castle for any purpose except family visits 
until four years later when he entered the active ser¬ 
vice of his father. He was not eighteen years old 
when in October 1459 his father rallied the Yorkist 
supporters at Ludlow to defend themselves against the 
oncoming host of King Henry. 

Edward leaned over the parapet on the topmost 
turret of the Castle, watching eagerly every movement 
in the great armed camp of the enemy who surrounded 
it. This was his first glimpse of war outside the 
illuminated pages of the historical chronicles, penned 
in Latin by the painstaking monks, from which his 
tutor had taught him. The war-scarred archer by his 
side pointed out the familiar crests of the enemy 
leaders. There, in the west, was the royal standard; 
there, to the south, the banner of Somerset! How 
eagerly his youthful heart beat for baptism in battle 1 

But it was not yet to come. They must fly, his 
father said. The Duke himself stole out of the castle 
at dead of night, taking the young Earl of Rutland 

lyfe and longe as youre owne princely hert con best desire. Writen 
at your Castill of Lodelow the iij day of June. 

" Youre humble sonnes, 

*'E. Marche. 

“ F. Rtttt-o mw,” 
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with him. This was the first time that the two brothers 
had been parted; nevertheless, it was a proud moment 
for Edward, for to him was allotted the more risky 
and more active role of accompanying the Earls of 
Warwick and Salisbury. With them he escaped first 
into Devonshire, thence by ship to Guernsey, and so 
to Calais. 

There, Edward and his two allies found themselves 
in a powerful position, for Warwick was not only 
Governor of Calais but also had command of the fleet; 
thus they were not only safe but could also communi¬ 
cate by sea with his father who had taken refuge in 
Ireland. The Lancastrians realised this full well and 
the King made valiant efforts to get them dislodged. 
They were attainted of treason by a Parliament at 
Coventry, and Warwick was deprived of the Governor¬ 
ship of Calais and of the command of the fleet. It 
was one thing, however, for Parliament to declare his 
supersession, but quite another matter to effect it. 
When the Duke of Somerset and Lord Rivers arrived 
at Calais for that purpose, they were refused admission 
and forced to return to Sandwich, where they proceeded 
to collect strong forces. 

Edward and his friends were more than equal to 
the occasion. A handful of Yorkists crossed the 
Channel from Calais on a dark winter’s night, seized 
Lord Rivers in his bed at Sandwich, and carried him 
back in triumph to their French stronghold. A con¬ 
temporary letter records that “ My lord Rivers was 
brought to Calais and before the lords with eight score 
torches; and there my lord of Salisbury rated him, 
calling him knave’s son that he should be so rude to 
call him and these other lords traitors, for they should 
be found the King’s true liege-men when he should be 
found a traitor. And my lord of Warwick rated him 
and said that his father was but a squire. And my 
lord of March rated him likewise.” There is a touch 
of humour in this incident, for at that moment “ my 
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lord of March ” was quite unconsciously administering 
a sound rating to his future father-in-law! 1 

Though Warwick and Salisbury were experienced 
intriguers and fighters, it was Edward’s young brain 
that proved most fertile. Realising the impetus which 
religious backing would give to the Yorkist cause, he 
entered into negotiations with a papal nuncio who 
happened at that time to be in the neighbourhood of 
Calais. So effective was his diplomacy that when, in 
June 1460, the three Yorkist Earls decided to venture 
forth once more, they were accompanied by the nuncio, 
who interceded so successfully on their behalf with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the Primate conducted 
them in person from Sandwich to London with his 
Cross borne before them. The City gates were flung 
open to receive them, the bells of St. Paul’s rang out 
joyously, ladies’ handkerchiefs fluttered and men's 
cheers rang out as Edward rode silently through the 
streets to Baynard’s Castle, his father’s house. 

London’s welcome was sincere, but Edward and his 
colleagues refused to tarry. Gathering their forces, 
they marched northwards in search of the King’s army 
which they eventually discovered encamped in a valley 
just outside Northampton. 

Edward, with a born soldier’s instinct, immediately 
occupied a hill overlooking the royal camp. From 
this vantage point the three Earls could observe all 
that passed in the enemy lines. A forlorn attempt at 
conciliation only drew a disdainful retort from Buck¬ 
ingham, the King’s commander ; no other course was 
left but to appeal to arms. 

The battle lasted for three hours. When the last 
echoes of clashing steel and thundering hoofs had died 
away, Edward found the King a prisoner in his hands. 
With pride in his young heart, he sent couriers post¬ 
haste to Ireland with the glorious news ; then returned 
triumphantly to London, there to await his father’s 

1 T ord ■fcfhw rtf F.liV-’heth Woodyillf 1 
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coming, His first act on reaching the capital was to 
release his mother and youngest brothers from confine¬ 
ment, and lodge them in comfort at Southwark. 

Then followed the Duke of York’s claim to the 
throne. When Parliament declared the Duke to be 
Heir Apparent, young Edward saw in himself the 
future King of England—a dream that afterwards was 
to come only too true. With his father apparently 
firmly established in power again, Edward left London 
to spend Christmas at Shrewsbury Friary. From 
Shrewsbury he went to Gloucester, where news reached 
him that his father had been slain at Wakefield and 
that he himself was now Duke of York. 

Edward was not yet nineteen, but he had already 
tasted power and was ambitious for more. By reopen¬ 
ing the strife against the House of York, the Lancas¬ 
trians had broken their pledged word and so Edward 
could rightfully claim the throne which Henry had 
thus forfeited. With surprising energy he mustered 
an army of thirty thousand men in the Welsh Marches 
and set out for London. Before he had gone many 
miles a report reached him that a large body of men 
under the Earl of Wiltshire was about to fall upon his 
rear. He turned at once to give battle at Mortimer’s 
Cross in Herefordshire. For some days, the two armies 
faced each other, each waiting for the other to attack. 
Then suddenly Edward saw the happy omen of three 
suns in the sky—and gave the order for battle. This 
was his second battle—and his second victory. 

He at once hastened to London where he was hailed 
as a deliverer. His army encamped in St. John’s 
Wood, whilst he himself took up Ids quarters in the 
Bishop of London’s palace, to which all classes of the 
community flocked to declare their devotion. Their 
sympathy was wholly with his cause ; when agents of 
Queen Margaret arrived to fetch money and provisions 
for her troops, the angry people smashed their carts, 
belaboured the wretched agents with sticks, and stole 
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the supplies which had been collected. Cheering 
crowds followed Edward in the streets, and pamphlets 
appeared in his praise; it was now early March and 
many were the puns this gave rise to : “ Let us walk 
in a new vineyard and let us make a gay garden in 
the month of March with tliis fair White Rose, the 
Earl of March! " So sang one punster. 

The Bishop of Exeter was the first to speak the 
people's mind. He declared publicly that Edward was 
the rightful King. This opinion was confirmed by a 
Council held at Baynard’s Castle two days later; on 
the following day, the Duke of York entered West¬ 
minster Hall and seated himself on the throne, declar¬ 
ing that Henry had forfeited his claim by breaking 
the agreement between the Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

Outside the Hall huge crowds of Londoners assembled. 
Soldiers, shopkeepers, labourers, beggars, old hags in 
rags, maidens with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, rich 
and poor—all jostled one another to catch just one 
glimpse of the handsome " Rose of Rone." Shouting 
and laughter ceased abruptly as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury emerged from the Hall, followed by Edward 
and his lords. 

A breathless hush. The Archbishop raised his hand. 
Ears are strained to catch his words. 

Will they have this noble prince for their King ? 
With one mighty roar the answer comes from many 
thousand throats. 

"Yea! Yea!” 

Edward immediately crossed to the Abbey to wor¬ 
ship at Saint Edward’s shrine. Thus he became King 
and the Dukedom of York became merged in the royal 
dignity. From now on, the Dukedom became an 
honour to be conferred and not a title to be inherited. 

Before the arrangements for his coronation could be 
completed, his presence was urgently required else¬ 
where. Queen Margaret had rallied the supporters of 
the sickly Henry north of the Trent. Edward marched 

G 
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out from London on the thirteenth of March to fight 
them. After a number of skirmishes on the Yorkshire 
borders, the two armies faced each other on a low plain 
near the village of Towton. The Queen's army num¬ 
bered sixty thousand, whereas the Yorkist forces were 
no more than forty thousand. Nevertheless, Edward 
determined to give battle ; he was encouraged by his 
former successes—and had he not his father’s ghastly 
murder to avenge ? 

Both sides proclaimed that no prisoners would be 
taken, but all put to the sword. 

Edward then commanded Lord Fauconberg, his 
chief lieutenant, to strike the first blow. Fauconberg 
gave orders to his archers to shoot a flight-arrow at 
the enemy ranks and then step back three paces. The 
ruse succeeded, for when the enemy replied, their 
arrows fell short of the Yorkist troops, leaving a thick 
hedge of shafts which provided a formidable obstacle 
to the Lancastrians when they charged. Then ensued 
the most sanguinary battle ever fought on English 
soil—a tragic affray, with brother slaying brother, 
father killing son. For ten hours the struggle swayed 
backwards and forwards in the falling snow, which 
turned a deep crimson as it reached the ground. 

Edward wisely kept a large body of men in reserve. 
At last his eagle eye spotted a weakening in the enemy’s 
line. With a yell of victory his fresh troops were 
flung into the breach, and the Lancastrians turned and 
fled " like men amazed ” towards Tadcaster Bridge. 
Behind their line ran a deep rivulet, so narrow that it 
could not be spotted from a distance; before they 
realised their peril the foremost fugitives had fallen 
into this stream and were drowned—their comrades 
came crashing after them in hundreds until the whole 
breadth of the narrow brook was filled with corpses 
over which the remainder of the panic-stricken troops 
stampeded. Over this human bridge the Yorkists 
followed and the chase continued through the night 
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and well on into the next day. The River Wharfe 
was coloured red with the blood of the slain. For 
three days afterwards the dead lay unburied over an 
area six miles long and half a mile broad. The number 
killed is variously estimated from twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand to thirty-nine thousand, but two authorities 
agree in fixing it exactly at 35,781. One prisoner 
only was taken—the Earl of Devonshire—and he was 
beheaded forthwith! 

After this great victory Edward marched to York, 
where he rescued his father's head from its pole over 
the city gate. After keeping Easter in that city, he 
returned to London where his entry was accorded the 
reception of a Roman triumph. On the twenty-eighth 
of June he rode in public procession from the Tower 
to Westminster; next day he was crowned and 
anointed in the Abbey. 

At the commencement of his reign he was highly 
popular. His praises were sung on all sides, and poems 
appeared eulogising his victory at Towton. The most 
notable of these is “ The Rose of Rone,” of which the 
following are the last two verses: 

" The Rose won the victory, the field, and also the chase. 

Now may the husband in the south dwell in his own place. 
His wife and eke his fair daughter, and all the goods he has ; 
Such means has the Rose made by virtue and by grace. 
Blessed be the time that God ever spread that flower. 

The Rose came to London full royally riding, 

Two Archbishops of England they crowned the Rose king. 
Almighty Jesu save the Rose, and give him his blessing. 

And all the realm of England joy of his crowning, 

That we may bless the time that ever God spread that flower ! 

Amen, pur charite.” 1 

1 The original text runs as follows: 

" The Rose won the victorye, the feld, and also the chace, 

Now may the housband in the southe dwelle in his owne place, 
His wif and eke his faire doughtre, and al the goode he has; 
Soche menys hath the Rose made, by vertu and by grace. 
Blessed be the tyme that ever God sprad that floure. 
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Another poet sings of him thus : 

" Come forth all thirsty and drink with gladness, 

Rejoice with mirth, though ye have not to spend. 

The time is come to avoid your distress. 

Edward the Fourth the old wrongs to amend 

Is well disposed in will, and to defend 

His land and people in deed with kin and might. 

Good life and long I pray to God him send. 

And that Saint George be with him in his right.” 1 

All this praise was at that time not undeserved, 
and for the first two years Edward's conduct fully 
justified the hopes that his manly qualities as a prince 
had raised. He sat publicly with his Judges in the 
King’s Bench in order to learn legal procedure and to 
discover what reforms were needed; he ordered the 
officers of his Exchequer to moderate their fees for the 
benefit of the public; and he treated the late Lancas¬ 
trian supporters with a clemency so unusual that he 
won the hearts of all men. 

But it was not only with the men that he was popular. 
He was as attractive to the ladies as they were irre¬ 
sistible to him. That is indeed hardly to be wondered 
at, for he was graced with a singularly captivating 
appearance. Commynges said that King Edward was 

The Rose cam to London ful ryally rydyng, 
ij erchehisshops of England they crouned the Rose kyng; 
Almighti Jhesu save the Rose, and give hym his blessyng. 

And al the reme of England joy of his crownyng, 

That we may blcsse the tyme that ever God sprad that floure I 

Amen, pur charite.” 

1 The original text runs as follows: 

“ Comforth al thirsty, and drynke with gladnes, 

Rejoyse with myrth, though ye have not to spende. 

The tyme is come to avoyden your distres. 

Edward the Fourth the did wronges to amende 

Is > wele desposed in wille, and to defend 

His lond and peple in dede with kynne and myght. 

Goode lyf and longe I pray to God hym send, 

And that Saynt George be with hym in his ryght.” 
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the goodliest gentleman that ever he did set eyes upon, 
fair of complexion and of kingly presence; whilst 
another contemporary declared that " He was of 
visage full faced and lovely, of body mighty strong 
and clean made.” Edward was in fact almost a giant; 
when in 1789 his coffin was opened at Windsor, his 
skeleton was found to measure no less than six feet 
five inches in length! To his good looks was added 
an excessively amorous disposition. It was his inability 
to resist a pretty face that caused his subsequent 
misfortunes. 

In his youth he had been " greatly given to fleshly 
wantonness.” After his coronation, however, he man¬ 
aged to curb his ardour for a period. But by the end 
of 1463 he had become master of all England and Wales 
with the exception of Harlech Castle; maybe it was 
this sense of security that changed him; maybe it 
was the ill-health that had resulted from his youthful 
debaucheries. In any case, whatever the reason, he 
drifted into a lazy, over-confident, and self-indulgent 
mood, spending the spring of 1464 in feasting with his 
lords in London. He had already, at twenty-two, 
become excessively corpulent; with this inactive life, 
he grew still stouter. 

About this time his Council, anxious to provide for 
the succession to the throne, urged him to take a wife. 
After a careful review of the qualifications of various 
prospective brides, the Earl of Warwick was despatched 
to make suit for Bona, sister of the Queen of France. 
During Warwick's absence on this mission, an event 
occurred that was to upset all calculations. 

The King was out hunting on the estates of the 
Duchess of Bedford at Grafton. As he rode gaily 
through a wood, jesting with the courtiers at his side, 
he caught sight of the slim figure of a woman hasten¬ 
ing towards him through the trees. She had passed 
the age of girlhood, but was still slight, and there was 
something majestic about her graceful bearing, some- 
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thing seductive about her comely face. Edward was 
quick to appreciate the lady’s good looks. 

He reined in his horse as she approached. Falling 
on one knee she implored the King to take compassion 
on a widow and begged for the restoration to her of 
certain lands that had belonged to her husband. The 
King was by no means loth to discuss the matter. 
Who was she ? She was Lady Elizabeth Gray, a 
widow, who was living with the Duchess of Bedford. 
When she went on to explain that her maiden name 
had been Elizabeth Woodville, the King chuckled 
heartily, for it was her father Lord Rivers whom he 
had rated so unmercifully at Calais. Yes, he would 
grant her suit; he would indeed pay any price for 
the favours of so charming a lady! 

Motioning his courtiers to draw aside, he sprang 
from his saddle and walked among the trees with her, 
whispering tender words in her ear. When she realised 
the nature of the proposals he was making, her fair 
cheeks flushed. With all the dignity she could sum¬ 
mon, she begged the King to allow her to return whence 
she had come. 

This was a new experience for Edward; he had 
never received such a rebuff before, and the novelty 
only kindled his desire. His ardour increased when 
the lady appeared that evening at the Duchess’s table. 
Day after day, he contrived to meet her, pressing his 
suit more strongly as the weeks passed. But Elizabeth 
was as clever as she was virtuous, and Edward was no 
match for her in a game of wits. She played her 
cards with consummate skill, now melting slightly, 
now cooling off again, then smiling bewitchingly, until 
the amorous King was beside himself with desire. At 
last, choosing an evening when he was more persistent 
than ever, she quietly told him that if she was not 
good enough to be his wife, at least she was too good 
to be his mistress. Edward, dumbfounded at finding 
his royal advances so finally repelled, seized her in 
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his arms, declaring that such virtue was worth more 
than all the riches of Sheba, and she should be his wife. 

His mother, the good Cecilie of York, was horrified. 
In vain she implored her son not to wed this woman. 
When he refused, she tried other means; he was, she 
declared, already affianced in the eyes of the Church 
to Lady Elizabeth Lucy, by whom he had a natural 
son ; this argument was earned to the length of secur¬ 
ing the services of a priest who endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the King that this was so. But the tears of 
Cecilie, the sobs of Lady Elizabeth Lucy, and the 
exhortations of the wily priest all failed. Edward 
was determined to marry the lady whose elusive smile 
had so bewitched him in the wood. 

And marry her he did. On the first of May he stole 
secretly away from his army in the early hours of the 
morning and rode post-haste to Grafton. Before he 
left Grafton that evening, the pair had been married. 
After the ceremony Edward rode on to York as though 
nothing of particular importance had happened. 

For some time the marriage was kept secret, but 
at Michaelmas Edward was forced to let the cat out 
of the bag. Warwick’s negotiations for the hand of 
the Lady Bona had reached a stage when the King 
must move in the matter himself. Placed in this 
awkward predicament, Edward had to confess to his 
Council that he was already married. The effect was 
even worse than he had feared ; the lords complained 
bitterly that he had been “ led by blind Cupid rather 
than by reason.” 

Warwick was furious. He had been made to look a 
sorry fool, beating the bush in France whilst Edward 
secured the bird in hand at home. From that moment 
Edward’s oldest ally became his most determined 
enemy—the bitter opponent who was afterwards to 
describe his sovereign as “ a man full of contumely 
and ingratitude, given all to pleasure, unwilling to 
take any pains, and promoting rather them that come 
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of nought than noble and ancient men.” It was, 
indeed, Edward’s anxiety to shower honours and high 
posts upon his wife’s relations that so angered the 
lords. The nobles held council whether the match 
could not be annulled. To this Edward retaliated by 
causing his Queen to be crowned at Westminster with 
great pomp on the twenty-sixth of May 1465. 

Although the King was now married to the lady of 
his heart’s desire, he by no means abandoned his other 
gallantries. It was his habit to boast that he had 
‘ f three concubines who in different qualities differently 
excelled—one the merriest, the second the wittiest, the 
third the holiest harlot in the realm, one whom no 
man could get out of church except to his bed! ” 
The merriest was Jane Shore, the wife of a respectable 
London citizen. This woman exerted tremendous 
influence over the King, and it was her kindly solicita¬ 
tions that secured clemency for many innocent offen¬ 
ders ; the money that he squandered on her she gave 
to the poor and needy, but her generosity was ill- 
rewarded, for she ended her days a starving beggar in 
the London streets. Jane’s looks had early captivated 
the susceptible Edward, for she was lovely to look 
upon, though so tiny that she was almost a dwarf. 

These three women—the merry, the witty, and the 
holy—were not the only ones to receive his favours, 
for whenever he paid a visit to a provincial town he 
invariably showed great attention to the ladies. After 
one excursion into Essex, he sent to the local charmers 
“ two harts and six bucks, with a tun of wine to drink 
with the said venison,” 

These love-affairs proved his undoing. No King 
had ever ascended the throne with better chances 
than Edward; he had been the popular choice, and 
the Lancastrians were now subdued with their King 
Henry safely quartered in the Tower. All those 
chances Edward threw recklessly to the winds. His 
laziness, his amorous intrigues, and his unfair prefer- 
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ment of his wife's relations had alienated and enraged 
his former admirers. The brewing storm broke in 
1468. The Earl of Warwick, that former staunch 
Yorkist, had succeeded in seducing the King’s younger 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, from his allegiance. 
When Clarence married Warwick’s daughter this 
seditious alliance was cemented, and rebellions were 
fostered in various parts of the country. 

Edward’s bravery had not abated, but he had grown 
too lazy to attend himself to the suppression of these 
uprisings. In 1469 he was surprised in bed at Warwick 
and held prisoner by the Archbishop of York at Middle- 
ham. Escape from this detention was made easy, 
however, for the royal captive was allowed to go out 
hunting. Giving his attendants the slip, he rode to 
London and resumed his reign as though nothing had 
happened, foolishly granting the two rebels, Warwick 
and Clarence, pardons without question. His clemency 
in this instance was irrevocably foolish, for within a 
few months strife broke out again. 

This time Edward took the field himself and the 
rebels fled to France. But by now the King had 
grown as unpopular with his soldiers as he was with 
the lords. The only place where his popularity had 
not waned was the City of London ; the citizens liked 
him for the money that he spent so freely, their wives 
loved him for his handsome face and royal favours. 
So, when Warwick landed again in England with fresh 
forces, the King’s troops deserted him in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers. Edward, forestalling disaster, fled with 
his only loyal brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
eight hundred men to King’s Lynn, where they hur¬ 
riedly took ship for Holland. So precipitate was their 
flight that they had not even a change of clothes on 
board. The wretched Queen sought sanctuary at 
Westminster, and once again the Lancastrians held the 
field. 

Edward's voyage across the North Sea was none 
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too pleasant. His ships were attacked by the Easter¬ 
lings, from whom he escaped with great difficulty. 
Finally he landed at Alkmaar, destitute and famished. 
There he found sanctuary in the house of a brother 
knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

How indeed were the Mighty fallen ! 

After months of fruitless negotiation, Edward at 
last succeeded in obtaining funds from the Duke of 
Burgundy. With the Duke of Gloucester and live 
hundred men he re-embarked at Flushing and after 
twelve days at sea landed at Ravcnspur on the fourth of 
March. Landing at Ravenspur in 1399, Harry of Lan¬ 
caster had usurped the throne; landing at Ravenspur 
in 1471, Edward of York was to retrieve the fortunes 
of his House for all time from the House of Lancaster. 

At first his progress was discouraging, for the inhabi¬ 
tants were by no means eager to welcome his return. 
Even his own city of York would not open its gates 
to him, until he had solemnly declared (with his tongue 
in his cheek) that he had no designs upon the throne, 
but only sought to recover his dukedom of York. 
With unruffled conscience, Edward repeated this oath 
with great success before the gates of every town on 
his journey south. 

But on reaching Warwick, Iris fortunes changed. 
His army was met by a host led by his rebellious brother 
Clarence. Instead of a fight, however, a reconciliation 
took place and the two brothers marched to London 
side by side. There Edward was enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed by the citizens, who delivered the wretched 
Henry into his hands. His first care was to rescue 
his wife from sanctuary, to find that during his exile 
she had given birth to a son, the future Edward the 
Fifth. Placing Elizabeth and her baby in the care 
of his mother, the Duchess Cecilie, he set himself to 
recover his kingdom. 

On Easter Sunday he met the Earl of Warwick’s 
army at Barnet. 
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Snow was falling fast, and the battlefield was shrouded 
in a mist which completely obscured the opposing 
forces. Losing all sense of direction in this mist, some 
of Warwick’s archers loosed their arrows into the ranks 
of their own comrades. 

" Treason. Treason ! ” came the cry from the panic- 
stricken Lancastrians. A stampede resulted, and thus 
victory lay with Edward, leaving Warwick dead upon 
the field of battle. 

Marching westward, he caught Queen Margaret's 
army at Tewkesbury. A terrific onslaught lasted 
throughout the day, at the end of which Edward, 
again victorious, led the warlike Queen captive back 
to London. Shortly afterwards, Henry the Sixth was 
murdered in the Tower. 

Thus at last Edward found himself in unchallenged 
possession of the Crown, with all his opponents either 
dead or pining behind prison bars. The rest of his 
reign was to pass in peace at home. 

Having achieved this, Edward's mind now turned 
to the thought of reconquering the French possessions 
lost during the reign of his predecessor. Visions of 
the glory of his ancestor Edward the Third haunted 
his dreams, and he immediately set about raising the 
funds necessary for this purpose. The response of his 
subjects to his appeal was surprisingly gratifying. 

The ladies were astonishingly liberal. 

Mention had been made to the King of a wealthy 
widow, who could well spare a contribution, and he 
accordingly summoned her to his presence. Maybe his 
eye for beauty was somewhat disappointed; in any 
case he demanded gruffly what she would give. 

“ By my troth I ” replied the dame, ogling the King 
with her sadly sunken eyes. “ For thy lovely counten¬ 
ance thou shalt have even twenty pounds ! ” 

Edward, who had expected only half that sum, was 
so delighted that he promptly seized the widow in his 
arms and Hssed her. Whereat she was so overcome 
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that she straightway doubled the sum that she had 
promised! 

The money thus raised was sufficient to provide so 
great a force that it took three weeks to transport 
the troops across the Channel. On arriving at Calais, 
Edward sent a herald to the King of France demanding 
the French Crown. Instead of the defiant answer 
which one might have expected, the French King sent 
back by the herald a present of a stately horse, a wild 
boar, and a wolf for Edward with the suggestion that 
all differences might be settled by negotiation. The 
two Kings met three miles from Amiens and agreed 
upon terms of peace distinctly advantageous to Edward ,* 
the French were to pay an annual sum of fifty thousand 
crowns to him so long as he lived, and his daughter 
Elizabeth was to wed the Dauphin. Having achieved 
this happy result without a single blow, Edward 
returned to England and threw himself with redoubled 
ardour into an orgy of self-indulgence which the now 
peaceful times permitted, spending money recklessly. 

Relations were now, however, again becoming strained 
between the King and Clarence. Egged on by the 
Duke of Gloucester, who hated his brother Clarence, 
Edward threw the wretched prince into the Tower 
and caused him to be attainted before Parliament. 
In spite of the fact that no one except the King sup¬ 
ported the charge when it came to be debated, Clarence 
was thrown back into the Tower and Gloucester 
endeavoured to persuade the King to have their brother 
put to death. 

For some time Edward faltered, but at length, weary 
of Gloucester’s persistence, he gave unwilling consent. 
The execution was carried out in secret, the wretched 
Duke being drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine within 
the precincts of the Tower, his own brother Gloucester 
holding the helpless victim’s head in the liquor until 
the death struggles ceased. 

No sooner was the deed done than Edward repented 
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bitterly. So much did he grieve at the remembrance 
that whenever anyone solicited thereafter for the life 
of a condemned person, he would exclaim, “ Oh, 
unhappy brother, for whose life no man would make 
suit.” 

At forty, Edward was an old man. His wars, his 
trials, and his dissipations had told sadly on his health. 
He was in no mood to take an active part in the quarrel 
with Scotland, leaving the direction of that affair in 
the hands of his brother Gloucester. His mood was 
darkened by news that arrived from France; the 
French King not only refused to continue the annual 
payments of fifty thousand crowns which had been 
promised, but also, in breach of the Treaty of Amiens, 
had married the Dauphin to the Emperor’s grand¬ 
daughter. Notwithstanding these disconcerting tid¬ 
ings, it was observed that the King celebrated Christ¬ 
mas in a most extravagant and apparently cheerful 
manner. But soon after, he summoned his Council 
and upon their advice war was declared against France. 

Before preparations for the coming campaign could 
be completed, Edward was seized with ague. 

Lying upon his couch in Westminster Palace, he 
sent for his lords and councillors. To them he deliv¬ 
ered a long harangue, exhorting them to patch up all 
the old quarrels between their rival factions. But 
before he had said all that was in his mind, he felt 
the hand of Death stealing slowly over him. Seized 
with a sudden faintness, he turned over on his right 
side, with his face towards the lords who bent their 
heads to hide the tears that sprang unbidden to their 
eyes. 

Thus did Edward pass away on the ninth of April 
1483, in the forty-second year of his life and the twenty- 
second of his reign. 

His naked body was laid upon a wooden board and 
thus exposed for twelve hours to the view of the lords 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, who 
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came to pay their last homage. Next day, it was 
removed into the Palace chapel where Masses were 
sung over it, and on the following morning the funeral 
procession left Westminster, halted for the night at 
Sion House, then resumed its journey to Windsor, 
where the burial service was performed. 

Thus died the first king of the blood of Edmund 
of Langley. It was significant that during his reign 
he had altered the Yorkist device ; Edmund of Langley 
had used a falcon with fetterlock closed, to signify 
that his house was barred from the throne; when 
Edward conferred the Dukedom of York upon his 
second son, he gave him for a badge a falcon within a 
fetterlock that was unlocked and open, showing that 
the fettered falcon of York could now spread its wings. 

Over his remains was erected in later years a monu¬ 
ment of polished steel, representing a pair of gates 
between two towers. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE FIFTH DUKE 


RICHARD OF SHREWSBURY, 1472-1483 
Duke of York, 1474-1483 

" Thou hadst a Richard till a Richard killed him.” 

(Shakespeare, Richard HI.) 

I T was the fifteenth of January 1478. 

The Chapel in Westminster Palace was gay with 
banners, rich tapestries, cloth of gold, and flowers. 
The narrow aisle was flanked by rows of lords and 
ladies resplendent in their robes of State. On a dais, 
hung with purple and surmounted by a canopy crowned 
with the royal arms of England, stood the tiny bride¬ 
groom ; behind him towered the martial figure of his 
father. King Edward, with the Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family. 

All eyes were turned expectantly towards the 
Chapel door where stood the Bishop of Norwich like 
a silent sentinel. 

Suddenly the door was flung open. In the door¬ 
way appeared the doll-like figure of a little girl trem¬ 
bling between two bearded Earls, who released her 
gently into the kindly hands of the waiting Bishop. 
It was the bride. 

But her journey up the aisle was rudely interrupted, 
for a tall figure stepped forward with upraised arm ; in 
ringing tones Doctor Coke protested that this marriage 
between the five-year-old Duke of York and the Lady 
Anne Mowbray should not take place, for they were 
too nearly related; in the name of the Church he 
sternly forbade the marriage unless a dispensation 

m 
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were first obtained from the Pope. This defiant 
speech fell like a bombshell on the tingling ears of 
peers and prelates who whispered angrily amongst 
themselves. 

Thereupon a heated argument arose. Excitement 
waxed intense as the Dean of the Chapel quoted auth¬ 
orities permitting such a wedding, which Coke indig¬ 
nantly endeavoured to refute. Finally the Bishop of 
Norwich declared that he would proceed with the 
ceremony and, turning towards the dais, cried : 

"Who then will give the Princess unto the Church 
and unto the high and mighty Prince, the Duke of 
York ? ” 

The King stepped forward, the bride was given 
away, and the whole congregation proceeded to Mass. 

Outside the palace the waiting crowds seethed to 
and fro, craning their necks for some sign of what 
was happening, for news had soon spread of the hitch 
caused by Coke’s fiery protest. Loud were the cheers 
when at last the little Duke and his bride were led 
hand-in-hand out on to the balcony that overlooked 
the crowd, and basins of gold and silver coins were 
emptied over the bobbing mass of heads. Then a 
huge feast in the great Banqueting Hall brought the 
rejoicings to a close, and the bridegroom bade farewell 
to his bride and was taken back into his mother’s 
care. 

Such was the wedding of Richard, second son of 
Edward the Fourth, who was born at Shrewsbury 
on the seventeenth of August 1472 in happier circum¬ 
stances than those attending the birth of his elder 
brother Edward in the sanctuary at Westminster. He 
was at once declared to be Duke of York, but it was 
not until the twenty-eighth of May 1474 that he was 
actually created Duke, by which time the title had 
been in abeyance for thirteen years. In the following 
year he was admitted to Knighthood of the Orders 
of the Garter and the Bath. 
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Before his fourth birthday dawned the project was 
already set on foot for his marriage to Lady Anne 
Mowbray, daughter of the recently deceased Duke of 
Norfolk. The reason for this proposal was a financial 
one, for the little Anne was heiress to the vast Norfolk 
estates and thus could make happy provision for a 
husband whose royal father was none too well pro¬ 
vided with funds. So at the age of five Richard 
found himself a " married man,” and a year later his 
youthful importance was still further increased by 
his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, a 
deputy being nominated to act for him until such 
time as he should be old enough to discharge the duties 
of that office himself. 

Richard was still under his mother’s care when his 
father died in April 1483. The attitude of his uncle, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, soon gave cause for alarm, 
and when the little King was taken to the Tower, 
Queen Elizabeth immediately hurried with the Duke 
of York into sanctuary at Westminster. There, at 
least, they would be safe in the arms of the Church! 
But the Council decided that Richard must join his 
brother in the Tower. 

The little Duke was seated on his mother’s knee 
in the sanctuary, listening eagerly to stirring tales of 
his father’s exploits, when Cardinal Bourcbier was 
announced. 

The Queen clasped her son passionately within the 
shelter of her arms when the Cardinal broke the news 
of the Council's decision. No, she would never let 
him go ! How dared they violate the laws of sanc¬ 
tuary 1 But the churchman argued plausibly ; it was 
for the boy's own safety that the Council desired his 
presence in the Tower; moreover, he would pledge 
his own word as a man of God that no harm should 
befall the little Duke. Soft words gradually wore 
down the opposition of the Queen. As she gazed 
lovingly at the pale face of her son, the thought struck 
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her that perhaps after all he would be happier with 
his brother for a playmate. Reluctantly, she gave 
consent. 

" Farewell, mine own sweet son! ” she sobbed, as 
she clutched him to her heaving breast. “ God send 
you good keeping ! Let me kiss you once ere you 
go, for God knows when we shall kiss again.” Then 
she turned her back to hide her tears, as the weeping 
child was taken from her. 

The Duke of Gloucester was in the Star Chamber. 
Taking his little nephew in his arms, he soothed him 
with kindly words, whispering that he would be far 
happier in the Tower where he would have his brother 
Edward to play with. What games they could have 
with the soldiers ! And his uncle would come himself 
to see them sometimes. 

But Gloucester could not feel safe upon the rickety 
throne which he had usurped, so long as the little 
Princes still played and romped within the sombre 
confines of the Tower. Finding that the Constable, 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, would not aid him in his 
foul design, he dismissed him with instructions to hand 
over the keys to James Tyrell, a yeoman of singularly 
evil reputation. Within twenty-four hours the Duke 
of York was dead. 

Tyrell had quickly laid and carried out his plans. 
He had decided that the two Princes should be mur¬ 
dered in their beds, a task that he entrusted to Miles 
Forrest, one of the keepers whose hands were already 
steeped in blood, and John Dighton, his own horse- 
keeper, a swarthy powerful giant. 

Thus three men were connected with the crime; none 
of them was to escape the heavy hand of retribution. 
Forrest rotted to death, a victim of a foul disease; 
Dighton fled from place to place, a starving pariah, 
whilst Tyrell was beheaded on Tower Hill. Gloucester 
received his punishment on Bosworth field. 

Though it was generally suspected that the little 
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Princes had been murdered, the actual details of the 
crime were not known until the wretched Tyrell, when 
himself about to meet death upon the scaffold, confessed 
the deed to the priest who gave him absolution. How 
better could the murder be described than in the words 
which Shakespeare puts into the callous villain’s 
mouth ? 

“ The tyrannous and bloody act is done, 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this hand was guilty of: 

Dighton and Forrest, whom I did subome 
To do this piece of ruthful butchery 
Albeit they were fleshed villains, bloody dogs, 

Melted with tenderness and mild compassion, 

Wept like to children, in their death’s sad story. 

Oh thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes; 

Thus, thus, quoth Forrest, girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms; 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 

And in their summer beauty kissed each other. 

A Book of Prayers on their pillow lay, 

Which one, quoth Forrest, almost changed my mind; 

But oh the Devil I There the villain stopped; 

When Dighton thus told on, we smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of Nature, 

That from the prime creation ere she framed. 

Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse, 

They could not speak, and so I left them both 
To bear the tidings to the bloody King.” 

(.Richard III, Act IV, Scene 2.) 

When some years later a heap of bones was found 
buried at the foot of a staircase in the Tower, it was 
universally believed that some of those bones had 
once graced the slender frame of the fifth and last 
Plantagenet Duke of York. 




PART TWO 
THREE KINGS 




CHAPTER VII 

THE SIXTH DUKE 

HENRY TUDOR, 1491-1546 
Duke of York, 1494-1503 
Prince of Wales, 1503-1509 
King, 1509-1546 

"The most learned prince in Christendom.” (Sandford.) 

W HAT modem father has not at some time or 
other been faced with that serious prob¬ 
lem—** What shall I do with my son ? " 
That was the question which King Henry the 
Seventh kept asking himself one fine morning in the 
year 1491 as he sat in his palace at Greenwich, listen¬ 
ing to the joyous peals of bells that seemed to swell 
the air for miles around. To the citizens, pausing in 
their work or loitering in the streets, those bells were 
merely ringing out the glad tidings of a little prince's 
birth; but to the King, the bells were echoing and 
re-echoing that pitiless question—" What shall I do 
with this new son ? ” 

The little Prince whose birth the Greenwich carillons 
were celebrating was Henry Tudor, the King’s second 
son, and a grandson of Edward the Fourth. When 
on the thirty-first of October 1494 he was created 
Duke of York “ by the Cincture of a Sword, imposi¬ 
tion of a Cap, Circle of Gold on his head, and delivery 
of a Golden Rod, with a fee of £40 per annum out of 
the County of York,” the title had then been in abey¬ 
ance for eleven years since the murder of the last little 
Duke in the Tower. By that time his father had made 
up his mind what to do with the boy; his business- 
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like brain had fixed upon the Archbishopric of Canter¬ 
bury as the cheapest and most glorious way of dis¬ 
posing of a younger son 1 

But an Archbishop should be a man of letters; so 
Henry's early training was directed to that end. No 
royal child has ever received more comprehensive or 
careful education ; no child could have responded 
more eagerly to the efforts of his teachers; he soon 
mastered Latin, philosophy, and divinity, and showed 
such talent for music that two Masses composed by 
him were often sung in the royal chapel. His joy 
was great when the English Court received a visit 
from the great Dutch scholar Erasmus, who was 
deeply impressed by the intelligence and self-possession 
of the nine-year-old Prince. One evening when they 
were seated at dinner in the great banqueting hall of 
Greenwich Palace, Henry passed a note along the table 
to the Dutchman, begging for a favour from his pen ; 
the Latin poem which Erasmus, after some thought, 
composed hi response to this request remained ever 
afterwards one of Henry’s most treasured possessions. 

Yet, despite this studious bent, the little Prince was 
not reared to be a book-worm. Instructors were 
appointed to perfect him also in all the manly sports 
and exercises of the age. So apt a pupil in all branches 
did he prove, that by the time he ascended the throne 
at the age of eighteen he was an expert dancer, could 
sing, play the lute and virginals, write poetry, and take 
a prominent part in all the jousts, tournaments, and 
barriers, showing equal skill with lance, two-handed 
sword, or battle-axe. In after years his bravery and 
prowess in the lists were constantly in evidence; whilst 
his erudition in divinity and letters was amply proved 
by his writings, for anthems, religious treatises, songs, 
and love-poems, all flowed with equal fluence from his 
pen. 

His love-ditties are almost ludicrous in their incon¬ 
sistency with his known character, for almost invari- 
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ably he sang of constancy—a quality quite unknown 
to himself! Here is a typical example : 

'* Green grows the holly, so does the ivy 
Though winter’s blasts blow never so high. 

As the holly grows green and never changes hue 
So I am—ever have been—unto my lady true. 

Green grows the holly. 

As the holly grows green with ivy all alone 

Whose flowers cannot be seen anil greenwood leaves be gone, 

Now unto my lady promise to her I make 

From all other only to her I me betake. 

Adieu mine own lady! Adieu mv special 

Who hath my heart truly, be sure, and ever shall. 

Green grows the holly.” 1 

He who was never “ unto his lady true ” also wrote : 

" Oh my heart, and oh my heart, 

My heart it is so sore ! 

Since I must needs from my love depart 
And know no cause wherefore.” 2 

Far more in keeping with the poet’s hearty roistering 
nature was his “ Pastime with good company,” which 

1 The original text is as follows: 

" Grime growth the holy, so doth the ivie 
Thow winters blast} T s blow never so hye. 

As the holy growith grene and never chaungyth hew 
So I am—ever hath bene—unto my lady trew. 

Grene growth the holy. 

As the holy growth grene with ivic all alone 

Whose flowerys cannot be seen and grene wode levys be gone. 

Now unto my lady, proinyse to her I make 

From all other only to her I me betake, 

Adew myne owne lady adew my specyall 

Who hath my hart trewly, be sure, and ever shall. 

Grene growth the holy.” 

2 The original text runs : 

" 0 my hart and 0 my hart 
My hart it is sore. 

Since I must nedys from my love depart 
And Wiow no cause wherfore.” 
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became one of the most popular songs of the day 
and was played and sung by all the minstrels from 
Berwick to the Lizard. 1 

The Duke of York was ten when his elder brother 
Arthur married. Katherine of Arragon was unable 
to speak a word of English, and conversation had 
to be conducted in Latin through the medium of 
Spanish priests; but she was " both lustie and 
amorous/' and Henry’s blood may well have been fired, 
even at that tender age, as he led his brother’s bride 

1 The words of this song in the original text were : 

“ Pastyme with good companye 
I love and shall untyll I dye; 

Gruche wo list—but none denye. 

So God be plesyd thus live wyll I; 

For my pastance 
Hunt, syng, and dance, 

My hart is sette; 

Ail goodly sport for my comfort 
Who shall be let ? 

Youth must have some dalliance. 

Of good or yll sum pastance; 

Companye me thynkes then best 
All thoughts and fansys to dejest; 

For idleness 
Is chief mistress 
Of vices all; 

Then who can say 
But myrth and play 
Is best of all ? 

Company with honeste 
Is vertu—vices to flee ; 

Company is good and ill, 

But every man hath hys fre wyll; 

The best ensew, 

The worst eschew. 

My mynde shall be 
Vertu to use, 

Vice to refuse. 

Thus eh-'ll T me ” 
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by the hand to the Bishop's Palace. Certainly he was 
attracted by Katherine ; and when soon afterwards 
his brother died, thus promoting the Duke of York 
to Prince of Wales, a papal dispensation was pro¬ 
cured for Henry’s marriage to the widow. But the 
Prince’s boyish affections were doomed to temporary 
disappointment; Katherine’s stipulated dowry was 
long in coming; accordingly the crafty King forced 
his son to disclaim the contract on attaining the age 
of puberty ; by that means it was expected that pay¬ 
ment would be expedited. But when that obstacle 
had been removed, the King still found further pre¬ 
texts to prevent his son from proceeding with the 
match. 

In April 1509, however, the King died, and Henry 
at once set about making Katherine at last his wife. 
He was determined that they should be crowned 
together ; so, having himself been proclaimed sovereign 
and having appointed a Council to manage State 
affairs, he “ being young and not understandyng the 
lawe of God, espoused the lady Katherine the third 
dale of June.” The bridegroom was not quite eigh¬ 
teen ; the bride was twenty-four ! 

Despite the general murmurings against the match, 
a public procession from the Tower to Westminster 
took place three weeks later. The streets of London 
were gaily hung with costly tapestry and cloth of 
gold. The King, gorgeously attired, rode surrounded 
by his lords and councillors. Then came the Queen, 
sitting in a richly decorated litter borne by two white 
palfreys in trappings of white cloth of gold ; Katherine 
was dressed in a simple gown of richly embroidered 
white satin, with her dark hair hanging in great glossy 
tresses down her back and about her shoulders, set¬ 
ting her pale face like a cameo amid this shining raven 
glory; upon her brow sparkled a coronet studded 
with brilliant gems. On the following morning they 
were crowned at Westminster, 
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Immediately afterwards the most extravagant cele¬ 
brations were organised—banquets—pageants—tour¬ 
naments—fancy dress balls—all manner of sports and 
revelries. For nigh on two years these magnificent 
festivities were kept up at fever heat. Never has 
England seen such gaiety, such extravagance, such 
unbridled joy; never has the country been so pros¬ 
perous, or the people so contented ; the story of these 
two years provides the most pleasant reading in all 
the pages of our history. The King, at peace with all 
the world, richer than any previous sovereign, eager 
and tireless, hurled himself and his Court into an orgy 
of pageants and festivities that delighted the mer¬ 
chants and tradesmen who were called upon to minister 
to Ms costly needs. Lords, knights, councillors, and 
their ladies, were daily assembled to witness enter¬ 
tainments worthy of the Arabian Nights. 

Let us just take a peep at one gorgeous pageant, 
typical of the many staged in Westminster Hall for 
the delectation of the Court. 

The interior of the great hall is gaily decked with 
tapestry, banners, flowers, and cloth of gold. From 
the open space in the centre, tier after tier of seats, filled 
with lords and ladies clad in multi-coloured velvets 
and satins, rises away to the grey stone walls broken 
only by the lofty stained-glass windows. In the centre 
of tMs sea of faces and colour sits the proud and happy 
Queen, surrounded by her Maids of Honour, in a 
bower of greenery and flowers. Suddenly there is a 
flourish of trumpets. At the far end of the arena 
appears a huge car covered about with great curtains 
of costly tapestry. The car is brought to a standstill 
in the centre. A breathless hush pervades the great 
hall, as from out the tapestry slips a knight, who 
demands whether it be the Queen’s pleasure to behold 
the inside of the car. Katherine smilingly assents. 
The tapestry is tom aside, revealing a summer-house 
of white and gold, surrounded with trees, flowers, and 
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shrubs, and covered with creepers—all fashioned, in 
natural colours, of satin and damask. In this arbour 
are seated six of the fairest ladies of the Court, together 
with the King and five of his courtiers ; the ladies are 
dressed in white and green satin, gold-embroidered, 
flashing villi glittering spangles and jewels, their heads 
encased in gold damask bonnets ; the men are clad in 
suits of purple satin, also gold-embroidered, with hats, 
cloaks, and stockings of purple, upon which are worked 
in letters of gold bullion their names—" Loyal Heart,” 
“ Good Will,” “Good Hope,” “ Noble Desire,” “ Good 
Faith,” and “ Loyal Love ” ; the clothes of both ladies 
and men are embroidered with the letters “ H ” and 
“ K ” in gold. 

At a signal from the Queen, the occupants of the 
car descend in couples, led by the King and his partner, 
into the arena. As if from nowhere, appears a motley 
throng of minstrels, garbed in all kinds of fancy dress. 
To the tune of one of Henry’s own songs, the six 
couples commence a stately dance. Gradually state¬ 
liness gives place to merry-making, until finally all 
the lords and ladies descend from their seats about 
the hall to join their sovereign in the dance, whilst 
the car is dragged to the far end of the arena. So the 
fun waxes ever more furious. 

But tvhat is this ? Shouts are raised—there is a 
rending of satin—a cracking of wood 1 Some of the 
Londoners have strayed unbidden from the streets to 
peep at the merry-making through the open doors at 
the far end; in a fit of indignation they have pounced 
upon the car and rent its gorgeous summer-house to 
pieces. Swords are drawn—soldiers with halberds 
rush to the rescue. But good-natured Harry inter¬ 
venes ; the people are appeased—are given wine; and 
the King and his courtiers return to the palace where 
a huge banquet brings these festivities to a happy end. 

Henry was not the man to be content as a mere 
member of the audience. Tn all the festivities he 
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himself took prominent part; he appeared in fancy 
dress at all the balls, ever the most graceful and tire¬ 
less dancer in the room or on the lawn ; he was the 
best actor in the masks and mummeries, the most 
tuneful songster amongst the minstrels. Nor did.he 
shine less brightly in more manly sports ; his skill at 
tennis aroused the envy of the Venetian Ambassador; 
he was wont to tire out eight or nine horses in the 
course of a day’s hunting ; whilst in the lists he invari¬ 
ably challenged all comers—so daring was he that the 
people lived in constant fear lest some fatal accident 
might befall him—and at the jousts at Richmond he 
broke more staves than any other, thus gaining the 
prize from the hands of his lady. 

The manner in which these Richmond jousts were 
organised is well worthy of notice, for it emphasises 
to what lengths of extravagance and childishness the 
King would go in order to satisfy his craving for 
novelty. On May Day the King, accompanied by a 
few of his pet cronies, rode out to Richmond woods to 
fetch some may. Galloping down a hill on their 
return journey, they espied (as had been prearranged) 
a huge model ship, beautifully constructed, on a trolley 
drawn by horses. The " master ” of the ship hailed 
the King and his companions, crying that he was a 
mariner from a far country who had come to see if 
any deeds of arms were to be done in England. The 
King pushed forward a " herald ” to demand the name 
of this ship. 

" Fame ! ” came the reply. " And she is laden with 
a cargo of Renown.” 

“ Then,” cried the <f herald,” " if you will bring your 
ship into the bay of Hardiness, you must double the 
point of Gentleness, and there you shall find a company 
that will be pleased to meddle with your merchandise.” 

“ In God's name,” shouted the delighted Henry, 
revelling in this childish game, “ if Renown is their 
merchandise, then let us purchase it if we can.” 
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At these words, a broadside of toy guns was fired 
from the ship, which was then dragged to the tiityard, 
with banners flying and surrounded by the cavalcade 
of noble roisterers. An hour later the King and his 
companions entered the lists, garbed in suits of blue 
and crimson velvet quartered ; the " master " of the 
ship and his “ crew ” were clad in crimson satin 
and green velvet. The trumpets blared forth—the 
opponents seized their staves—the jousts began. At 
the end of the third day Henry, having outshone all 
others in the lists, was awarded first prize. A herald 
then cried—“ My lords, for your noble feats of arms, 
God send you the love of the ladies whom you most 
desire ! ”; and the merry meeting was brought to a 
close with a sumptuous banquet, much dancing, and 
some music. 

Such was the riot of enjoyment in which Henry 
indulged. There was, however, one fly in the oint¬ 
ment ; his pious and rather lazy wife was hardly 
suited as companion for so exuberant a king; she 
preferred above all else to sit and ply her needle or 
study the familiar passages of the Bible. Yet her 
face, fair-skinned for a daughter of Spain, was good 
to gaze upon, and so for a time Henry felt no keen 
regrets. Indeed, some eighteen months after their 
marriage Katherine’s confessor wrote—“The King, 
my lord, adores her, and her Highness him.” 

Fresh vigour was thrown into all the revelries in 
January 1511 on the birth of a royal son and heir, 
but seven weeks later the sickly infant died and all 
jubilation was thus abruptly silenced. Henry took 
this bitter blow quite calmly and, in the hope of com¬ 
forting the Queen, made no great outward show of 
mourning; but Katherine wept long and copiously, and 
it was many a week before her husband could persuade 
her to dry her constant tears. 

Soon, however, Henry’s attention was claimed by 
more serious affairs. If the ancient English possessions 
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in France were to be retrieved, now was the ideal 
moment, for never before had the sovereign been so 
powerful, the country so united, or the people so 
prosperous; funds were ample, and troops readily 
forthcoming. Accordingly in May 1513, ten thou¬ 
sand soldiers were despatched to Calais, and on the 
fifteenth of June the King himself left Greenwich with 
the Queen and travelled by easy stages to Dover, 
where he and his lords bade a tender farewell to the 
ladies and embarked on a ship decked with sails of 
cloth of gold. On the thirtieth he landed with great 
show and splendour at Calais, where he held Court for 
three weeks. 

On the twenty-first of July he marched out with 
his army to besiege Therouanne. The troops stepped 
out to war in right gay style, venting their lusty 
lungs in songs that rang through the clouds of dust 
surrounding their tramping ranks ; but the first night 
of bivouac was an unhappy one—a terrific storm 
arose. Henry refused to lie down, and rode about the 
camp all night long, comforting the shivering, rain- 
soaked soldiers, thus endearing himself to his troops. 

After some weeks of skirmishing, he settled down 
before Therouanne. 1 A week later the Emperor 
Maximilian took service -with the English for a wage 
of one hundred crowns a day. 

Suddenly news reached the camp that a large force 
of French cavalry was riding to the relief of the little 
town. Henry at once decided to lead his own cavalry 
against them, and it was only with the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty that his advisers persuaded him to remain 
with the infantry. The fight was short, but decisive; 
as Henry watched the French horsemen spurring away 
as fast as their steeds would carry them, he laughingly 
christened the encounter the Battle of the Spurs. 
Therouanne thereupon capitulated and Henry, after 

1 This little town will be familiar to many who served in France 
during the Great War. 
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a brief gay visit to Lille, marched against Tournay, 
which fell to his all-conquering arms in October. 
The inhabitants swore allegiance to the English King, 
backing their oaths with a payment of ten thousand 
pounds. Henry at once celebrated his victory in 
characteristic fashion with a riot of feasts and tourna¬ 
ments ; then returned, elated with success, to England. 

Thus, with peace abroad and plenty at home, he 
could once more devote himself entirely to the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure. This he proceeded to do for the 
next seven years. A wave of prosperity had swept 
over England and the King’s popularity was universal, 
for he had not yet shown signs of the cruelty and 
obstinacy which were to mar his glory in later years. 
His prestige in Europe was unrivalled; soon after 
his return from France, he was singularly honoured by 
the Pope, who despatched a nuncio to confer upon 
Henry the title of “ Christianissimus,” an honour 
hitherto borne by the Kings of France, and to present 
him with a Cap of Maintenance and a sword. Having 
placed the reins of government in the firm but unscru¬ 
pulous hands of Cardinal Wolsey, Henry absented 
himself more and more frequently from the Council 
table in order to indulge in personal enjoyment. He 
was already beginning to weary of the dull and placid 
Katherine; his ardent and covetous eye was quick 
to discern the prettiest women about him. 

But Henry had certain scruples. He was anxious 
not to flaunt too blatantly his lapses before the eyes 
of the Queen and Ministers. In the tiny Essex vil¬ 
lage of Blackmore, hard by the ancient priory, stood 
a red-brick pile surrounded by high walls and green 
trees. To this handsome old building, far from the 
noise and limelight of the capital, Henry repaired at 
intervals to indulge secretly in the embraces of his 
ladies. For many years his favourite was Lady 
Elizabeth Tailboys, the greatest beauty of the day, 
who there presented her royal lover with a son— 
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christened Henry Fitzroy and afterwards created Duke 
of Somerset and Richmond. This haven of royal 
pleasure gave rise to two slang phrases which have 
survived to the present day ; to it was given the nick¬ 
name “ Jericho,” and during Henry’s absences from 
London his courtiers were wont slyly to remark that 
he had “ gone to Jericho.” To accompany the King 
upon his journeys thither was the most hated duty 
of his gentlemen-in-waiting, for there they had to 
kick their heels in lonesome idleness, far from the 
pleasures and carouses of the Court, whilst their master 
roamed the gardens or dallied in the boudoir with his 
lady-love ; so the great slang curse of the day became 
—" Oh, go to Jericho ! ” 

Yet Henry was no idle rou6. He led an active 
life, wrestling, fencing, dancing, hunting, and appear¬ 
ing regularly in the lists. At a tournament in 1515 
he and the Duke of Suffolk jointly challenged all 
comers, with the result that a hundred and fourteen 
spears were broken. In the following year a visit 
from the Queen of Scots was hailed as an excuse for 
further jousts, in which the King delighted all the 
onlookers by overthrowing Sir William Kingston. 

His daring in the arena was still as great as it had 
ever been, and in 1519 it nearly led to a serious acci¬ 
dent. The King had ordered a new set of armour 
to be made to a pattern designed by himself, and on 
receiving it from the armourers he was impatient to 
test his own invention. A tournament was accordingly 
fixed for the tenth of March. On the appointed day 
a vast concourse of people assembled round the lists 
at Windsor to witness Henry do battle with the Duke 
of Suffolk. 

The King cantered to his end of the tilt, took his 
lance from the Marquess of Dorset, set it in rest, and 
drove his spurs into his horse’s flanks; whereat his 
opponent charged to meet him. A great shout went 
up from the onlookers as they saw that the King had 
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forgotten to close his visor, thus leaving his face 
completely exposed. 

*' Hold ! Hold ! ” came the cry from a thousand 
throats, as clods of turf were hurled into the air by the 
thundering hoofs. But the Duke of Suffolk, unable 
to see distinctly through his own close-barred helmet, 
did not know that his royal foe was thus unprotected; 
he charged ahead. Lords ran into the lists from all 
sides ; women screamed ; men shouted ; but all in 
vain. 

There was one long moan as the audience saw the 
Duke's spear splinter against the royal head-piece, and 
Henry thrown backwards in his saddle. Some shouted 
against the armourer for allowing the King to mount 
with open visor ; some cursed the Marquess of Dorset 
for handing the lance to Heniy in that state ; others 
screamed for vengeance on the Duke of Suffolk. The 
poor Duke, overcome with shame and terror, fell upon 
his knees, begging his opponent to believe that he 
had not been able to see properly through his helmet. 
But the King laughed good-humouredly, swearing that 
nobody but himself was to blame. Then, to prove 
that he was not hurt, he called for another lance and 
helmet, and ran another six courses against the Duke, 
to the huge delight of all around. 

These feats of arms reached their height in 1520 
when Henry entertained the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth at Canterbury. 1 The two monarchs then crossed 
the Channel together and Henry proceeded with great 
pomp and splendour to meet the French King in the 
Vale of Andren. There an enormous and costly 
camp was pitched. A huge tent of cloth of gold, 
richly embroidered, was surrounded by countless 

1 Charles was one of the most famous of the Emperors. Seized 
in latter days with religious mania, he retired to a Spanish monas¬ 
tery, where he literally ate himself to death. Nothing could curb 
his gluttonous appetite, and oysters, pastries, game, wine, spices, 
and all kinds of dishes poured down his throat all day long. 
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gaily decorated pavilions ; the tent was hung with 
rare tapestry, and the floor laid thick with carpets 
brought from Turkey, In this tent the two monarchs 
met, while their officers and soldiers fraternised about 
the camp outside. Men ran about with great pots of 
wine, and the two armies feasted, sang, and made 
merry for several days. To this Field of Cloth of 
Gold the two Queens came, and tournaments were 
organised in their honour, the Kings of England and 
France entering the lists in person, and Henry proving 
himself " the moste goodliest prince that ever did 
reigne.” 

The ceremonies lasted for many days, after which 
Henry and his Queen paid a State visit to their new 
ally at Guisnes, where they were again regaled with 
banquets, pageants, masks, and jousts. All kinds and 
ranks of people flocked thither to see the famous King 
of England—peasants, ploughmen, tramps, beggars, 
farmers, shopkeepers, and gentry; so great was the 
crush in and around the town that even knights and 
their ladies were thankful to find a bed of hay or straw 
in some bam or cow-house on which to sleep. It 
is said that the very gutters of the streets of Guisnes 
ran with wine. 

After this bout of feasting, Henry visited the Emperor 
at Gravelines, and then returned to England. 

The past strenuous months had wearied even 
Henry's energies ; his present mood and his genuine 
interest in religious questions prompted him to a more 
serious task than he had as yet undertaken. It 
occurred to his fertile brain that he could give no 
better proof either of his zeal or of his education 
than to write against Luther, who was now convulsing 
the Continent with his revolutionary crusade. The 
thought soon budded into deed; and the result 
emerged in the form of a book, entitled De Septimis 
Sacramentis , in which Henry strenuously opposed the 
great reformer’s doctrines in regard to Indulgences, 
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the number of Sacraments, and the papal authority. 
The Pope was not tardy with his gratitude; a Bull 
conferred the title “ Defender of the Faith ” upon 
Henry, whose prestige abroad was thus increased, and 
still further enhanced by visits from the Emperor 
and the King of Denmark. 

Tournaments and hunting again became the order 
of the day. Henry narrowly escaped death in the 
field on one occasion near Hitchin when, in follow¬ 
ing his hawk, he attempted a pole-jump across a ditch. 
The pole snapped under his enormous weight, and 
Henry crashed into the ditch, his head sticking fast 
in the squelching clay. Had not his faithful groom, 
Edmund Moody, leaped down instantly to his aid and 
dragged him out, Henry would most certainly have 
been drowned in slime and mud. 

Though his foreign reputation rose ever higher, his 
popularity at home was sadly waning. Wolsey’s con¬ 
duct of affairs caused general murmurings against a 
king who was content to leave affairs of State to 
upstart servants ; complaints grew ever louder against 
the King’s marriage to his brother’s widow. To the 
latter grumblings Henry now lent a willing ear, for 
he was casting covetous glances at one of his wife’s 
waiting-women, to whom he wrote that he had been 
" wounded for more than a year with the dart of 
love.” 

It is hard to fathom how this lady, Anne Boleyn, 
had succeeded in so bewitching him, for she was by no 
means as handsome as most of the women who fre¬ 
quented Henry’s Court; she was rather short, with 
swarthy complexion, long neck, wide mouth, and 
flat bosom, and in fact had nothing to recommend 
her “ save the king’s great appetite and her eyes,” 
which were black and beautiful. Maybe Henry was 
fascinated by Anne’s dark tresses, which, falling over 
her shoulders, were so luxuriant that Cranmer de¬ 
scribed her as “ sitting in her hair.” 
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The gay and lax behaviour of this new charmer were 
in strong contrast to the aloof and solemn attitude of 
the Queen, and Henry soon decided to make a change. 
He had, he felt, a strong card up his sleeve, for he had 
married his brother's widow and this he believed to 
be against the canons of the Church. First he brought 
a suit for divorce before Wolsey, but that was soon 
abandoned. Though he had determined to rid him¬ 
self of Katherine, his treatment of her was still exem¬ 
plary, and from their outward behaviour towards each 
other nobody could have guessed that Love was dead 
between them. For a time matters drifted on. But in 
1528 Anne fell ill with the sweating sickness, then 
rampant throughout the country. The agony and 
fear lest she should die which Henry suffered through¬ 
out the long weeks of suspense decided him to take 
action. On her recovery she was installed in Green¬ 
wich Palace, and Henry ordered Wolsey to obtain 
papal authority for a Commission to decide upon the 
validity of his marriage, declaring hypocritically that 
he would be unwilling to leave Katherine " were it 
not for the scruple of conscience.” 

But Katherine herself appealed to the Pope to 
uphold the union. Delay followed, at which Henry 
waxed more and more incensed. He obtained the 
opinion of European universities on the matter, and, 
backed by their decision that the marriage was invalid, 
ordered Wolsey to try the case himself. The Cardinal, 
to his eternal glory, refused—and was promptly dis¬ 
graced. Henry then appealed to Katherine to submit 
to divorce ; when she declined, he left her at Windsor 
without even bidding her farewell. He was never to 
set eyes upon her again, and when five years later, 
he was informed of her death, he exclaimed—“ God 
be praised ! ” The Pope at once despatched a Brief, 
forbidding Henry's cohabitation with Anne, to which 
the King retorted by laying out St. James’s Park for 
that lady’s especial gratification. 
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This unhappy quarrel had wrought a terrible change 
in Henry. The good-natured, kindly King had become 
transformed into a cruel, vindictive, and selfish tyrant. 
Egged on by Cranmer, who was anxious thus to curry 
favour, he determined to flout the papal authority. 
In the winter of 1532 he secretly wedded Anne Boleyn 
and in the following spring his former marriage was 
declared by Cranmer, acting on the authority of 
Parliament, to be invalid. 

The papal Bull of Excommunication—the anger of 
the people, who hated Anne—the protests of eminent 
divines—troubled Henry not a whit. Those who 
disagreed should part with their heads—the monas¬ 
teries should be destroyed and looted—he himself 
would reign episcopally serene ! To flout his enemies 
still further, he would have Queen Anne crowned 
with greater splendour than Queen Katherine had 
been ! 

The Coronation took place on Whit-Sunday 1533. 
The procession from the Tower to Westminster was 
the most magnificent display that London had ever 
seen; neither expense nor labour was spared to pro¬ 
vide the most costly and gorgeous dresses, the most 
elaborate decorations, the most perfectly matched 
horses for the courtiers and other lords to ride. The 
ladies of the realm, to their intense indignation, were 
summoned to accompany the royal concubine in her 
triumphal progress. 1 Yet the event was hardly a 

1 The King's summons to Lady Cobham is still extant: 

" Right dcre and welbeloved we grete you well. And forasmoche 
as we be determyned upon the fest of Pentecost next comyng to 
kepe and do to be celebrate at Westminster, with all due circum¬ 
stances of honor, the coronacion of our derest wif the lady Anne 
our Quene, as to her estate and diginite dothe appertain, and have 
appointed you amonges other, at the same tyme to give your 
attendance on horseback, in suche place as to your degree apper- 
teneth. We therfore desire and pray you to put yourself in suche 
a redines as ye may be personally at our manor of Grenewich the 
Fryday next before the said feest, then and ther to geve your 
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success, for no public joy attended it; all along the 
route the crowds were sullen and silent, scowling at the 
woman whom they regarded as a mere adventuress 
totally unfitted to sit upon the consort's throne. 

But if this new venture of Henry’s was a love- 
match (which is by no means certain), Cupid was soon 
to meet his Waterloo. 

Though in the early autumn of the same year 
Anne gave birth to the future Queen Elizabeth, she 
was shortly afterwards to learn that the King's affec¬ 
tion for her was already dead. Within three months 
of their marriage she had cause to be jealous; when 
she complained, her husband bade her “ shut her eyes, 
as her betters had done ” I Anne’s sole remaining 
hope of regaining his affection was the birth of a son. 
With grim irony Fate granted her wish, but the boy 
was stillborn, and Henry waxed angrier than ever. 
Early in 1536 her hopes were again raised by another 
expectancy of motherhood, but again these hopes were 
to be sadly blasted; at that time Henry had a slight 
accident in the tilt-yard, falling from his horse in the 
course of a friendly contest; no harm befell him, but 
the accident so frightened Anne that a miscarriage 
resulted. That miscarriage determined her fate, for 
Henry only wanted an excuse ; his love had now 
been given to Jane Seymour, one of Anne's waiting- 
women, a girl of middle stature and no great beauty, 
but of high intelligence. 

To Jane Seymour he had sent a bag of sovereigns 
with a letter demanding her favours ; she had returned 
both money and epistle, declaring her honour to be 
her fortune, and saying that she could only accept 
attendance upon our said Quenc, from thens to our Towre of London 
the same day, and on the next day to ryde from the same our Towre, 
through our cite of London unto our manor of Westminster; and 
the next day, Whitsunday, to go unto our monastery ther, to the 
said Coronacion; providing for yourself and your women some 
faire white or white gray palfreis or geldinges, suche as ye shall 
thihke most fyt to serve for that purpose.” 
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gifts from a husband. So Henry decided to become 
her husband. 

On May Day 1536 the King and Queen attended the 
jousts at Greenwich. Since his fall from his horse, 
Henry had decided that he was now too fat and heavy 
to enter the lists himself, and so took his seat by the 
side of Anne amid the vast concourse of cheering 
people there assembled. The Queen sat like a statue, 
her gaze fixed solemnly before her, whilst Henry eyed 
her constantly with suspicious sidelong glances. Sud¬ 
denly Anne’s dainty handkerchief fell—a fluttering 
piece of lace—at the feet of a young knight standing 
in the lists. Was this an accident, people asked each 
other, or was it some secret signal to a lover ? With¬ 
out a word, Henry rose from his seat; with five 
attendants, he rode post-haste to Westminster. Why, 
worried Anne, had he gone ? Well might she worry, for 
next morning she was arrested on charges of adultery 
and incest! 

The Great Hall in the Tower was solemnly prepared 
for her trial, at which her own uncle presided. Twenty- 
six peers, in robes of State, sat in judgment on the dais 
at the far end as, amid the tense silence, the wretched 
woman was ushered to her lonely seat. The long 
indictment was read out in a weary monotone ; in a 
clear voice Anne denied the hideous charges preferred 
against her; witnesses were called; and so the dreary 
trial dragged on. 

At last the tragic moment came when the president 
called first upon the youngest lord to give his verdict. 

“ Guilty! ” 

One by one the other lords followed suit, her own 
uncle setting the final seal of condemnation on her. 
Next day she was beheaded on Tower Green with a 
sword wielded by the executioner of Calais, who had 
been brought over on purpose for this great event. 

In a little house overlooking the Thames, sat Henry 
and Jane Seymour, anxiously awaiting news that Anne 
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was dead. Quickly the tidings flew thither, and the 
happy pair realised that they were now free to wed. 
The very next day, Henry, resplendent in a yellow 
wedding suit, was married to his third wife, while 
Anne’s mangled remains were hardly cold beneath the 
gravel in the Tower. 

Comparisons between the late Queen and the new 
were quickly drawn. At the wedding it was remarked 
that rich clothes made Queen Jane look even fairer, 
whereas in Queen Anne’s case the richer she was 
dressed the worse she had looked. Jane was certainly 
popular, and in fact she proved the wisest, humblest, 
and fairest of all Henry’s wives. 

But retribution was soon to fall with heavy hand 
upon the unhappy King. Within a month his natural 
son, Henry Fitzroy, to whom he was passionately 
devoted, died. It was rumoured that he had been 
secretly poisoned by the late Queen, who was known 
to be jealous of him, for he had been suffering intern¬ 
ally for many weeks before Death seized him finally 
in its icy grip. But evil tongues had ever been eager 
to defame the name of Anne Boleyn, and there cer¬ 
tainly appears to be no foundation for this idle gossip. 
Worse was soon to follow. Henry’s love for Jane was 
undoubtedly genuine, and his joy was boundless when 
in October 1537 she gave birth at Hampton Court 
to the future Edward the Sixth, But his tears of 
joy were almost immediately swollen into tears of 
abject grief, for twelve days later the Queen died. 
Henry shut himself up, refusing to see anyone but 
his favourite courtiers, for many days, and wore 
deep mourning even during the Christmas festivities. 

Religious upheavals now convulsed the realm. 
Although Henry had defied the Pope and despoiled 
the monasteries, he still rigidly upheld all the old 
dogmas. But as time went on, he was persuaded to 
seek alliance with the German Lutherans. To this 
end an ambassador was sent to Cleves to report on the 
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charms of the Lady Anne. In due course he reported 
that she was of a humble and gentle nature, spending 
most of her time at needlework ; she knew nothing of 
music, nor could she speak any language but German ; 
she was, however, so quick and intelligent that doubt¬ 
less she would soon be able to pick up the English 
tongue. 1 

One would hardly consider this a glowing report, 
but the lady’s portrait which accompanied it was far 
more encouraging and so pleased Henry that he at 
once agreed to the proposed match. His last matri¬ 
monial venture had been tragic; this one was to 
prove distinctly comic ! 

Anne of Cleves was escorted from Dover to Rochester 
Abbey, where Henry went td meet her. Wishing to 
inspect his bride in secret, he disguised himself and, 
accompanied by only five of his pet courtiers, found her 
in an upper chamber gazing out of the window at the 
bull-baiting in the court below. 

Henry was horrified. The lady in no way resem¬ 
bled her portrait—indeed, the sight of her gaunt 
features so revolted him that he wished she had never 
set foot in England. 

" She’s nothing but a great Flanders mare! ” he 
whispered angrily in the ear of the lord nearest to 
him. 

1 The ambassador’s report, which is illegible in parts, reads as 
follows: 

“ All the gentylmenne of the Courte, and other that I have 
asked of, rapporte her to be of verye lowlye and gentyll condicion, 
by the whiche she hathe so muche wonne her mothers favor that 
she is verye lothe to suffer her to departe from her. She occupiethe 
her tymc moste with the nedyll, wherwithall she . . . She canne 
reade and wryte her . . . but Frenche, Latyn, or other langaige 
she . . . nor yet canne not synge nor playe upon onye instrument; 
for they take it heere yn Gennanye for a rebuke and an occasion 
of lightnesse that great Ladyes should be lemed or have anye 
knowledge of musike. Her witte is so goode, that no doubte she 
wille yn a shorte space leme the englische tongue, when so ever she 
puttithe her mynde to hit." 
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However, deciding to make the best of a very bad 
job, he suddenly seized the poor woman in his arms 
and kissed her, showing her a little piece of jewellery 
that he had brought her for a New Year’s present. 
The lady, not knowing who he was, was completely 
taken aback; she thanked him coldly, then turned 
again to the window to watch the bull-baiting. This 
indifference was too much for Henry. Rushing into 
an adjoining room, he quickly changed into a suit of 
rich purple velvet, and returned to the attack once 
more. On seeing him thus clothed, his courtiers made 
obeisance, whereat the lady, realising the truth, curt¬ 
sied low to hide her blushes, then allowed him to lead 
her by the hand into another chamber, where they 
remained together until the following afternoon. The 
King then rode off to make arrangements for the recep¬ 
tion of his bride in London, whilst Anne followed by 
easier and slower stages. 

But though Henry went through the marriage 
service with outward grace, his thoughts were already 
centred on the question of divorce. Anne was ugly; she 
could speak no English ; the former, at any rate, was 
an unpardonable offence. He was furious at having 
been inveigled into so unpalatable a contract, and the 
unhappy Earl of Essex, who had proposed the match, 
was beheaded in the following year, Parliament having 
already been persuaded to annul the marriage. Anne, 
bearing in mind the fate of her predecessors, wisely 
offered no resistance, and Henry immediately found 
a fifth wife in Catherine Howard—an auburn-haired 
girl of noble but impoverished parents, still in her teens, 
who was notorious for her early love-affairs. The 
wedding-ceremony over, Henry left London on a 
State progress to the north. He was still, at forty- 
nine, a vigorous man, rising between five and six 
o’clock in the morning, hearing Mass at seven, then 
riding about on horseback until ten. 

On his return from the north, rumours reached his 
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ears; enquiries followed ; and his wife of four months 
was accused of “ dissolute livyng before her marriage 
with Frances Diram . . . and sithe her marriage she 
was violently suspected with Thomas Culpeper, which 
was brought to her Chamber at Lyncolne in August 
laste in the progress tyme, and were there together 
alone, from eleven of the Clocke at Nighte, till foure 
of the Clocke in the Momynge, and to hym she gave a 
chayne and a riche cap.” 

Katherine was kept prisoner at Sion House, but was 
still served as a queen. When, however, Diram and 
Culpeper confessed the truth of the accusations, the 
wretched girl was immediately attainted by Parlia¬ 
ment. When in February 1542 her head fell from the 
block on Tower Green, it was said that she had con¬ 
fessed her offence and died repentant. 

For eighteen months the King remained unmarried. 
He was gradually falling victim to an irritableness 
caused by the pain and enforced inactivity resulting 
from an ulcerated leg. In July of the following year, 
however, he chose a sixth wife. 

Catherine Parr had already twice been widowed 
and was about to marry Thomas Howard, the brother 
of the last Queen, when her will was overruled by a 
higher power—the higher power was Henry. She was 
over thirty, but was bright and witty, graceful and 
eloquent, and of a studious and religious turn of mind. 
It says much for her chastity that, in an age when 
gossip ruled the Court, the tongue of scandal never 
wagged at her expense. Despite the fact that her 
heart was given to another, she proved a loyal wife 
to Henry, nursing his bad leg and ministering to all 
his wants and foibles. 

But Catherine soon made a grievous mistake that 
nearly cost her her head. When Henry forbade the 
translation of the Bible into English, Catherine took 
upon herself to argue with her husband on this and 
other religious questions of the day. The King had 
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never relished bold argument, and it was doubly 
annoying at a time when his leg was painfully swollen 
and old age was creeping prematurely upon him. And 
worst of all, to be contradicted by a woman—by his 
wife 1 Henry’s flabby cheeks flushed purple. 

A warrant was at once issued for the Queen’s arrest, 
but her loud sobs, on being warned of it, penetrated 
the walls of Henry’s bedchamber at Hampton Court, 
and so softened his heart that he sent his physician 
to comfort her. When later she appeared, red-eyed, 
before him as he sat with his leg in a poultice, and 
declared that what she had said had been intended not 
for argument but only to amuse him in his sickness, 
Henry forgave her. 

“ Is it even so, sweetheart ? ” he said. " Then are 
we perfect friends again.” 

When the guards arrived next morning to execute 
the warrant, they were dumbfounded at being packed 
off for " a lot of dolts and fools.” 

Indeed, so completely had Catherine placated her 
dangerous husband that he appointed her Regent 
during his absence in France in the following year. 

Henry’s extravagances had by this time dissipated 
not only his father’s treasure, but also the vast sums 
looted from the monasteries. In the hope of seizing 
further funds with which to replenish his empty coffers, 
the King went to lay siege in person to Boulogne. 
The town capitulated after five weeks’ investment, 
and Henry returned home to nurse his leg, which had 
broken out again with redoubled vigour. Indeed, his 
health was failing generally ; his seventeen-stone body 
was so unwieldy that he could hardly walk or even 
stand; finally, in 1545 he was seized with an attack 
of fever from which he never recovered. 

On the twenty-eighth of January 1546 the winter 
sun streamed through the palace windows for the 
last time on the sallow face of the King as he lay, a 
helpless mass, in bed. 
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The doctors in attendance, seeing that the end was 
near, were in sore perplexity, for they had been for¬ 
bidden to mention Death to him. Not daring to 
disobey those instructions, yet fearful lest he should die 
unprepared, they fixed responsibility upon Master 
Denny, the King’s personal attendant. Denny did 
not mince matters. Telling his master that he had 
not long to live, he begged him to prepare himself for 
death and to crave Divine forgiveness for his past 
sins. 

Henry, feeling weakness growing weaker, realised 
the truth. " Yet,” said he hoarsely, “ is the mercy 
of Christ able to pardon all my sins though they were 
greater than they be.” 

For some time he would not allow Denny to send for 
a priest. “ I will first take a little sleep,” he mur¬ 
mured, “ and then, as I feel myself, I will advise upon 
the matter.” He did sleep a little; then, suddenly 
awakening, he felt such numbness gripping him that 
he cried out for Archbishop Cranmer to be fetched. 
But Cranmer was at Croydon, and by the time he 
arrived Henry was quite speechless and almost sense¬ 
less. Seeing the position, the Archbishop fell upon his 
knees at the bedside, begging the King to give him 
some sign either with his eyes or with his hand that he 
died trusting in the Lord. 

Slowly and gently the dying King stretched out a 
thin and trembling hand to the Archbishop; sum¬ 
moning the last of his failing strength, he wrung 
Cranmer's hand—then closed his eyes with a weary 
sigh. So died King Henry the Eighth, sixth Duke 
of York. 

During his reign, two Queens, two Cardinals, thirty 
peers and knights, seventy-seven priests, and a vast 
number of commoners, perished upon the scaffold; 
yet, despite his cruelty, Henry always readily for¬ 
gave those who submitted and craved pardon; and, 
despite his personal extravagances and dissipations. 
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his reign was notable for prosperity throughout the 
kingdom. 

His body was buried, in accordance with his dying 
wish, by the side of the one wife whom he had really 
loved—Jane Seymour. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SEVENTH DUKE 


CHARLES STEWART, 1600-1649 
Duke of York, 1605-1612 
Prince of Wales, 1612-1625 
King, 1625-1649 

“ It is the cause, and not the death, that makes the martyr.” 

(Napoleon.) 

O NE evening early in the year 1601 two people 
were sitting before a blazing log fire in the 
old palace of Dunfermline, which stood like 
some sentinel atop its rocky hill, surrounded by woods, 
with the cold waters of the Firth of Forth a bare 
three miles away. The man was King James the 
Sixth of Scotland ; the woman was Anne of Denmark, 
his Queen. 

Suddenly the silence was rent by a piercing scream 
coming from the neighbouring room where lay their 
infant son. 

In two strides the bent-backed King was at the door. 
Flinging it open, he rushed to the child’s bedside, but 
it was some time before he could wring from the 
terror-stricken nurse the story of a ghostly visitor that 
had spread a blood-soaked cloak over the sleeping babe. 

Tradition thus supplies an early omen of the violent 
death that awaited Charles Stewart, 1 seventh Duke 

1 “ Stewart ” is the older and original form of spelling, arising 
from the office of steward held by the founder of the clan. The 
form “ Stuart ” was introduced by Mary Queen of Scots, who had 
adopted that spelling in France, since the French language possessed 
no letter "w.” 
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of York and later King of England. Surely no other 
historical personage has been so grossly misrepre¬ 
sented as he! Opponents have painted him as a 
treacherous tyrant, selfish, arrogant, and ever faith¬ 
less to his word; admirers have eulogised him as a 
paragon of virtue, a Christian hero, and a martyr 
King—even Mr. Gladstone declared that " it was for 
the Church that Charles shed his blood upon the 
scaffold ” ; in fact, he was a well-meaning but piti¬ 
fully weak monarch whose life was one long tragedy, 
waxing ever more tragic with the passing years. 

It was on the nineteenth of November 1600 that 
the six-year-old Prince Henry was told that a little 
brother had been sent to him, but it was many days 
before he was allowed to see him, for Charles was a 
terribly weak and sickly baby. His joints were so 
weak that the doctors at first declared that he had 
no joints at all, and for some considerable time they 
despaired of his life. Gradually, however, the baby’s 
health improved, but it was a slow and doubtful 
process. 

At last the time came when his fond parents listened 
daily for some intelligible sound to come gurgling 
from his lips, when they watched eagerly to see their 
baby’s first toddle across the floor. But two birth¬ 
days passed and still no word had come, no step had 
been taken; the child was still unable even to stand, 
and the weary doctors declared that he would never 
be able to speak. King James was all for curing these 
infirmities by cutting the string under the boy’s 
tongue and encasing liis legs in irons. Happily, 
gentler counsels prevailed. 

One night in the year 1603 there was a great stir in 
the old palace, for King James was to leave Scotland 
on the morrow to receive the English Crown. Every¬ 
where was bustle and excitement. From north and 
west the Highland lairds flocked to the palace to 
bid their sovereign Godspeed. 
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The King was with his two sons when one old laird 
was ushered into the royal presence. Henry, a tall, 
well-made boy, stood by his father’s side, whilst the 
sickly Charles, now two and a half, sat propped up 
with cushions on a chair. The old laird turned from 
the King to Charles and lifted one chubby hand to 
his lips. 

“ Come, this is my heir ! ” corrected James, pointing 
at his elder son. 

The old laird shook his head sorrowfully. “ Nay, 
nay, Sire,” he replied. " I know my future King. 
For this little Prince shall succeed you.” The old 
Highlander’s words were to prove singularly prophetic. 

Next day the King left Scotland and Charles 
remained at Dunfermline in the care of Lord and Lady 
Fyvie. He was at last able to talk and his general 
health slowly improved, so that a few months later 
Lord Fyvie was able to report that “ That precious 
jewel confided to my keeping eats and drinks well, but 
sleeps badly; his great bodily weakness is made up 
for by his strength of spirit and mind.” 

A year thus passed; then Charles set out to join 
his family in England. He left Dunfermline in July 
1604, but the jolting of the coach was so trying to the 
sickly Prince that the journey had to be completed 
by very slow and easy stages, and it was not until 
October that he finally arrived at Windsor. 

Some weeks later, in the early part of 1605, lie was 
taken to Whitehall in order to be created Duke of 
York. The ceremony was carried out with great 
pomp. Charles was still unable to walk and was 
therefore borne in the arms of the Earl of Nottingham, 
followed by peers carrying his ducal robes and coronet. 
Thus they were ushered into the presence of the King, 
who was sitting beneath his canopy of State in the 
Audience Chamber. The little Duke’s patent was 
then read out, he was invested in his robes, received 
his coronet upon his brow, and a golden rod into his 
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hand, and thus was proclaimed seventh Duke of York. 
Then he returned to Windsor. 

Charles was gradually gaining strength; at last he 
could walk. Possibly this was in some measure due 
to his healthy appetite which relished a copious diet 
of beef, lamb, venison, capons, partridges, larks, 
rabbits, chicken, mallards, snipe, and pastries, washed 
down with plentiful draughts of wine and beer. Hardly 
the diet for a child, one might think! He was cer¬ 
tainly a hearty eater. 

With this growing strength he could at last become 
a playmate for his elder brother, and the two boys 
romped, rode, and read together in the spacious 
park and rooms of Windsor Castle. Henry was 
strong and active and teased Charles unmercifully, 
but their mutual attachment grew stronger and 
stronger as the years went by. Henry's affection 
was hearty, boisterous, protecting, whilst Charles’s 
love was akin to hero-worship as the following letter 
shows : 

" Sweet Brother,— 

“ I thank you for your letter. I will keep it better 
than all my graith 1 ; and I will send my pistols by 
Master Newton. I will give everything I have to you, 
both my horses, and my books, and my pieces, and 
my cross-bows, and everything that you would have. 
Good Brother, love me and I shall ever love and serve 
you. 

“ Your loving brother to be commanded, 

York.” 

This was the first real attachment in the little Duke's 
life; it was soon to become the first tragedy, for in 
1612 Henry died. The boy’s grief was terrible. At 
first he pined; then, with a heart aching for sym¬ 
pathy and understanding, he turned all his affection 

1 Graith.—possessions, treasures. 
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on Ms sister Elizabeth, but three months later she 
married and Charles was left lonely and sorrowing. 
His brooding nature sought solace in a passionate 
devotion to music, poetry, and painting, and in a 
great love for the horses which he rode so well, but 
he could not find happiness. These early bereave¬ 
ments developed a sad and serious strain in Ms char¬ 
acter which he never afterwards completely lost. 

So the years passed. As his strength continued 
steadily to increase, he became more active, distin¬ 
guishing himself both on the tennis court and in the 
tilt-yard. Yet he made no friends, seeking in Ms 
mother the companionship of wMch Ms brother’s 
death had bereft him. But Fate again intervened; 
it was a sad and lonely Charles who knelt beside Ms 
mother’s death-bed in February 1619. 

TMs time, however, he was not left to brood alone, 
for Ms father had selected a companion for him—a 
companion destined to wield an extraordinary and 
singularly unfortunate influence over him. TMs was 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, nicknamed 
“ Steenie ” on account of a supposed resemblance to 
a picture of Saint Stephen. A more ill-suited com¬ 
panion could hardly have been found, for Bucking¬ 
ham was a dashing, scheming, unscrupulous harum- 
scarum, the darling of the ladies, the bugbear of 
Mmisters and Parliament—a strong contrast to the 
dignified and moral Charles, eight years Ms junior, 
whose shyness was so painful that he would blush 
whenever immodest words were uttered in Ms pres¬ 
ence, and whose dreamy silences so bored the courtiers. 
Nevertheless, though so ill-assorted, the pair became 
inseparable. They were seen everywhere together. 
To Ms credit, Buckingham succeeded in firing Ms 
friend with a little of Ms own energy. 

Unfortunately for the future monarch, Buckingham's 
influence over King James was as great as Ms ascen¬ 
dancy over Charles, and was soon to cause much 
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mischief. For some time the King had been nego¬ 
tiating for a marriage between Charles and the Infanta 
Maria of Spain, a proposal that had aroused much 
public indignation, for the Infanta was a Catholic 
Princess and the Spanish King had insisted as a con¬ 
dition of the match that Catholics should be given 
liberty of worship in England. The consequent hitch 
in the negotiations provided the crafty Buckingham 
with an opportunity for gaining glory, as he thought; 
if he could conduct Charles to Spain, then they could 
settle the matter themselves. At first King James 
stubbornly rejected this proposal, but the wily per¬ 
sistence of Steenie prevailed ; the royal consent was 
reluctantly given on condition that their journey was 
kept secret, for Parliament and the people were bitterly 
opposed to the match. 

Little did the weak King imagine that this diplo¬ 
matic mission was to prove a wild and expensive 
escapade ! 

It was a bleak February morning in the year 1623 
when two bearded gentlemen stepped on board the 
ferry-boat at Tilbury. They were John Smith and 
Thomas Smith, two respectable merchants. Never¬ 
theless, the ferry-man eyed them suspiciously, for 
their clothes were not so plain as their names and there 
was something distinguished in their bearing. His 
suspicions were confirmed when, on landing at Graves¬ 
end, John Smith slipped a gold piece into his tough 
palm ; so, while the two gentlemen galloped off down 
the Dover Road, the waterman’s tongue wagged 
freely in a riverside tavern. 

The sun peeped from time to time through the clouds 
as the two horsemen hastened on their journey. Sud¬ 
denly a cavalcade swung round a comer into view on 
the white road ahead of them. John Smith seized 
brother Thomas by the arm. This was the French 
Ambassador’s coach and escort! They would be 
recognised I Without a second’s delay they dug 
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spurs into their horses’ sweating flanks, cleared the 
roadside hedge, and galloped across the fields towards 
Canterbury. But sheriff’s officers had espied them. 
Who were these fugitives ? The officers gave chase 
and the brothers Smith were dragged unceremoniously 
before the Mayor at Canterbury. 

The kindly Mayor smiled indulgently at their prayer 
for a private interview. After all, they were obvi¬ 
ously gentlemen of quality ; maybe a lady was at the 
bottom of their mysterious behaviour ; so the guards 
were ordered out of the room, the door was closed, and 
the worthy Mayor settled himself to listen to the story 
of some romantic elopement. 

He had indeed been prepared for almost anything 
but the truth. When two false beards were removed 
revealing the familiar features of the Heir to the 
Throne and Steenie, the poor man’s jaw dropped in 
amazement. They were, explained Buckingham, on 
their way to a surprise inspection of the fleet. The 
Mayor at once pledged secrecy, and the adventurers 
resumed their journey to Dover, where they took ship 
to Calais, and thence rode to Paris. 

Crowds were thronging the torch-lit streets as 
Charles and his companion clattered over the cobbles of 
the French capital and stabled their horses at an 
unpretentious hostelry. Demanding the cause of all 
this excitement, they learned that a State Ball was 
to take place that night at the Louvre. Curiosity 
was greater than discretion, and they strolled to the 
palace gates to watch the courtiers arrive; after 
all, they were disguised—no one would recognise 
them. 

By this time Charles had become infected with some 
of Steenie's boldness. He remembered that the Infanta 
was a sister of the Queen of France ; maybe a glimpse of 
the French Queen’s face would reveal what beauty he 
might expect in his prospective bride! They con¬ 
trived to gain admission to the Ball, and passed the 
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night in dancing, their identity apparently undis¬ 
covered. Charles was happy, for he had now seen 
the Infanta’s sister and she had been good to gaze upon. 
Curiously enough he had barely noticed the bright¬ 
eyed child at her side, the fourteen-year-old Princess 
Henrietta Maria ; but she had noticed him, and had 
remarked, " The Prince of Wales need not go so far as 
Spain for a wife ! ” Despite the two adventurers’ 
faith in their disguises, their presence in Paris was 
already known, a.s was the object of their journey, 
for no secrecy could withstand the blabbing tongues 
of courtiers, the ferry-man of Gravesend, the Mayor 
of Canterbury, and their travelling companions across 
the Channel. 

From Paris they set out once more on horseback 
southwards, through Bordeaux, over the Spanish 
frontier, to Madrid. 

The British Ambassador was in bed when his slum¬ 
bers were rudely disturbed by the thundering of 
Buckingham’s sword-hilt on the door of his house. 
When the two travellers removed their disguises, 
the Ambassador’s anger could not be restrained. 
Their presence in Madrid would hinder negotiations, 
not help them, he said. Nevertheless, he was over¬ 
ruled ; Charles and Buckingham took up their resi¬ 
dence in the house and news of their arrival was con¬ 
veyed to the Spanish King. 

King Philip was by no means displeased, and insisted 
that Charles must make a public entry into the city 
so that an official welcome could be accorded to him. 
So on a day Charles and Buckingham rode out to an 
old monastery beyond the city walls, where they were 
entertained to a grand banquet, after which the King 
escorted them with great pomp and splendour back 
into Madrid and lodged them in the royal palace. The 
streets were gaily hung with tapestry, the cobbles were 
strewn with flowers, and cheering mobs lined the route. 

Charles was fidgeting to see the Infanta, but the 
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customs of Spain forbade this until they were betrothed. 
So persistent were his demands, however, that it was 
arranged that at an appointed hour she should drive 
past a certain spot so that he might catch a glimpse 
of her. This was done. When Charles caught sight 
of the blushing Princess, seated in her carriage and 
distinguished from her Maids of Honour by a large 
red rose on her bosom, he fell violently in love. 

Meanwhile negotiations were proceeding slowly. At 
last the King consented to the match, the betrothal 
was announced, and a dispensation requested from the 
Pope to enable the Infanta to marry a Protestant. 

Whilst awaiting the Pope's reply Charles was enter¬ 
tained in right royal fashion. Bull-fights, feasts, and 
tournaments became the order of the day and costly 
presents were lavished upon the Prince, who responded 
by disposing of one hundred and fifty pounds’ worth 
of the Crown Jewels brought from the Tower at Buck¬ 
ingham’s suggestion. Charles was highly popular, for 
the superstitious Spaniards firmly believed that he 
had brought them good fortune—for, on his arrival, a 
disastrous period of drought had been brought to a 
close by rains which had caused a good harvest. 
Songs were sung in his praise at all the entertainments 
and cheering crowds followed him whenever he rode 
through the city. 

So the months flew by. But Charles was impatient, 
for though it was arranged that the Infanta should 
constantly be within sight, yet he was not allowed to 
speak to her. This was too much for his now ardent 
nature. One evening he espied the Princess walking 
in her garden. In a trice he had scaled the wall, 
leaped to the ground, and pressed her hand to his lips, 
But she screamed and fled, crying that she would 
sooner become a nun than be his wife. 

One excuse after another was made to postpone the 
wedding, while the King endeavoured to obtain 
further concessions for the Catholics in England. 
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The Pope had died, and it was necessary to obtain a 
dispensation from his successor. Finally, the Spanish 
Minister informed the indignant Charles that the 
marriage could only take place if he would become a 
Catholic. 

“ Sir ! ” retorted the Prince haughtily. " Your 
royal master has broken his word to me, but I will 
not break faith with God.” 

So, after six months’ fruitless sojourn in Madrid, 
Charles returned to England where the people, thank¬ 
ful that the match had been broken off, accorded him 
a hearty reception. He himself was furious. 

“ I am ready to conquer Spain,” he declared angrily 
to his father, “ if you will allow me to do it.” 

However, a wife was soon found for him. King 
James at once despatched an ambassador to France 
to treat for the hand of the youngest daughter of 
Henry of Navarre, the little Henrietta Maria who had 
espied Charles at the State Ball in Paris. Minia¬ 
ture portraits were exchanged and highly delighted 
all concerned. They were indeed a handsome pair; 
Henrietta was small and vivacious, with large bright 
eyes and a wealth of glossy hair ; Charles was now of 
middle height, somewhat pale, with a sad expression, 
well-trimmed beard and moustache, and chestnut hair 
falling in curling ringlets over his shoulders. 

The treaty was soon agreed and King James and 
Charles each wrote a letter of welcome to the pros¬ 
pective bride. Soon afterwards news reached them 
that the Princess had put the King’s letter away in 
her cabinet and Charles’s more amorous epistle in her 
bosom. 

" Ah I ” cried the King. ” I take it for a good omen 
that she will preserve my name in her memory and 
lodge Charles in her heart I ” 

But before the marriage could be celebrated, King 
James died. Kneeling at his dying father’s bedside, 
Charles promised that he would remain ever faithful 
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to the Church of England. That promise, at least, 
he kept to the bitter end. 

So Charles came to the throne. No worse moment 
could have been found for the accession of a monarch 
of his character. Had he reigned in the previous 
century or in the succeeding century, he might have 
made a successful and even popular King, for he was 
kingly and dignified, a moral man, and a staunch and 
loyal supporter of the Church of England. But his 
reign fell in a stormy time when the country was 
swept by a wave of bigotry and intolerance seldom 
rivalled in any land. The challenge of Parliament 
was not so much political as religious; Charles him¬ 
self, ahead of his time, would gladly have conceded 
religious tolerance, but that was the last thing that 
Parliament desired; so the King fell between the 
two stools of Rome and the Apostles of Gloom. 
He was not the man to cope with such a situation, and 
turned to others for assistance; unfortunately, the 
choice of those others was fatal. Most disastrous of 
all was his willingness to become the tool of his 
wife. The heritage left to him as King was an empty 
exchequer and a war with Spain. 

But Charles was not quick to see the rocks ahead. 
Despite the general outcry against any marriage with 
a Catholic Princess, he resolved to waste no time in 
making Henrietta his wife. Accordingly, on May Day 
1625, the wedding ceremony was celebrated by the 
great Cardinal Richelieu in Paris, Charles being repre¬ 
sented by a proxy. Soon afterwards Buclangham 
escorted the bride and her suite to England. 1 

Charles was waiting at Dover to welcome his bride. 

1 The poet Waller eulogised Henrietta Maria as follows: 

“ Could nature there no other lady grace, 

Whom we might dare to love with such a face, 

Such a complexion, and so radiant eyes, 

Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies ? 

Beyond our reach, and yet within our sight. 

What envious power has placed this glorious light I ” 
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As soon as the ship dropped anchor, he hastened on 
board. 

44 Sweet lady I ” he murmured, as he bent his lips 
to Henrietta’s childlike hand, “ I can no longer be 
master of myself than while I am servant to thee.” 
Then they rode to Canterbury, where a second cere¬ 
mony took place, after which they pressed on to 
Gravesend, whence they were rowed in the State 
barge to Somerset House. But the plague was ram¬ 
pant in London, so the Queen was removed for safety 
to Hampton Court. 

The King’s domestic happiness received an early 
jolt, for Henrietta flatly refused to be crowned with 
him or to take any part in the coronation ceremony; 
she could not as a Catholic, she declared, receive the 
Crown from the hands of a Protestant Bishop. Such 
determination was surprising in a girl of sixteen; it 
was doubly surprising in the daughter of a man who 
had so willingly abjured his own faith with the words : 
" Paris is well worth a Mass ! ” 

So Charles was crowned alone—possibly the quietest, 
drabbest coronation this country has ever known. 
The royal coffers were empty and the plague was 
rampant; for those two reasons, there was no pro¬ 
cession, and Charles had to robe in white satin, for 
purple could not be obtained. Henrietta, from a 
window in Whitehall Palace, watched him walk across 
to the Abbey to be crowned, then walk back again, 
almost alone. 

The Queen indeed was soon to be the cause of serious 
trouble. Some few weeks after the coronation, she 
and her French courtiers made a pilgrimage barefoot 
to Tyburn to pray for the souls of the Catholics who 
had been executed there. Charles was furious, and 
great was the domestic uproar within the palace. 
In vain did Henrietta expostulate and protest. The 
King could not and would not have his people out¬ 
raged by such Popish practices! On that point he 
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was adamant, and the French Catholics who had 
accompanied the Queen to England were sent home 
the next day. 

The quarrel was soon patched up, but Parliament 
did not prove so forgiving and Charles soon found 
himself at loggerheads with the Commons on religious 
matters. Moreover, they would not grant money to 
the King, who therefore sent Buckingham to Holland 
to pawn some of the Crown Jewels. Charles indeed 
regarded Buckingham as his right-hand man; since 
the day when, as a boy, he had made friends with 
Steenie after a bitter quarrel, he had never faltered 
in affection for this favourite. Unfortunately, Par¬ 
liament regarded the Duke as the King’s evil genius, 
and their hatred reached its zenith when Buckingham 
led an expedition to the aid of the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle. His many enemies conspired to rid their 
King and country of one whom they regarded as a 
public danger. 

So in 1628 Steenie was murdered. 

Charles was kneeling at morning prayers in his chapel 
at Southwick when a knight stole softly to his side 
and whispered the dread tidings in his ear. The 
King remained kneeling, apparently unmoved, until 
prayers were ended, then hastened to his own room, 
threw himself on the bed, and burst into paroxysms 
of sobbing grief. The one friend he had left was 
gone ! For days he refused to give audiences, and 
dressed himself in deepest mourning. His desire to 
give the murdered Duke a public funeral was vetoed 
by the jubilant Commons, and the unhappy King 
had to content himself with showing every possible 
kindness and generosity to his late friend’s family. 

Angry at this open hostility of Parliament and 
perplexed at the constant refusals of money, Charles 
dissolved it, and ruled alone from 1629 to 1640. 

No King has ever led a more sedate or moral private 
life than Charles. The Court has never been more. 
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regular or circumspect than in his day. He demanded 
the strictest etiquette, yet kept up no great style— 
indeed, there was no money tor extravagances. His 
own tastes were simple ; he was above all else a patron 
of the arts, and there was nothing that he loved so 
well as pictures. He it was who induced Van Dyck 
and Rubens to visit this country, rewarding each 
of these great painters with knighthood. The Queen’s 
temperament was vastly different; she revelled in 
masks, balls, and banquets, and greatly resented her 
husband's desire for economy and simplicity, especi¬ 
ally when he discouraged the presence of courtiers’ 
wives within the family circle. Moreover, as the years 
went by, she grew bolder in attracting Catholics to 
Court, and openly conspired with the Papist party. 
Yet she was a devoted wife, as later events were to 
prove, but Charles achieved domestic happiness only 
at the fatal price of his independence. More and 
more he fell beneath the sway of Henrietta. 

On May the second 1633, Charles set out, accom¬ 
panied by a huge cavalcade of five thousand, to ride 
to Edinburgh, there to receive the Scottish Crown. 
Once again Henrietta refused to be crowned with him, 
and she was left behind at Greenwich Palace. On 
the way north the King and his cavalcade were enter¬ 
tained in great state by the noblemen of counties 
through which he passed, many of whom were ruined 
by the vast expense such entertainment involved. 
At last he reached Edinburgh on June the fifteenth, 
and three days later was crowned at Holyrood. 

The return journey was a hurried one, for Charles 
was impatient to rejoin his wife who was due to be 
confined. His entry into London was heralded by 
the birth of the Duke of York, but there was no money 
in the royal purse for celebrations. However, the 
Inns of Court asked to be allowed to organise a mask 
at their own expense in honour of the two recent 
events. Needless to say, this request, was granted. 
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The mask was a great success. First came a long 
procession of richly apparelled horsemen magnifi¬ 
cently mounted, then the musicians riding in chariots 
each of which was drawn by six horses with ostrich 
plumes tossing on their heads and withers ; then came 
a motley throng of mummers dressed as beggars, 
with great bunches of carrots nodding on their heads, 
and “ mounted on the poorest, leanest jades that 
could be gotten out of the dirt carts.” This long 
carnival marched up Whitehall into the tilt-yard 
behind the palace, where acting, music, speeches, and 
dancing took place, the Queen honouring some of the 
mummers by dancing with them. Henrietta was so 
delighted with the entertainment that she begged for 
its repetition, and the whole mask was presented 
again in the city at the invitation of the Lord Mayor. 
It had cost the Inns of Court a tidy penny, for the 
clothes had run away with over ten thousand pounds, 
whilst some of the musicians received as much as a 
hundred pounds each for their services. 

But this episode was a mere drop of joy in the ocean 
of trouble into which Charles was fast sinking. The 
raising of money was becoming an increasingly dif¬ 
ficult problem, and the expedients to which the King 
resorted only enraged the people, whilst bringing little 
results. In 1640 he was reluctantly compelled to 
summon Parliament. 

When the House met, the Puritan element was both 
large and vociferous, and Charles felt that the whole 
foundation of the Church he loved was threatened. 
He promptly dissolved the Parliament. He had, 
however, gained an unexpected ally, for one of the 
Commons’ leaders, Sir Thomas Wentworth, frightened 
at the growing power of the Puritans, went over to 
the side of the King, and was promptly created Earl 
of Strafford and made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
where he ruled with a firm and successful hand. 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing in Scotland, where 
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the Puritans demanded the disestablishment of the 
Church, and Charles again summoned Parliament for 
aid. To his horror, the Commons sided with the Scots 
and refused all money. Once again the King dissolved 
the House, and hurried northwards with an army of 
thirty thousand men raised by the pressgangs. But 
these conscripted soldiers were mostly Puritans them¬ 
selves ; as the army marched north, they deserted 
in ever-increasing numbers, pillaging the churches and 
overturning the altars in their religious zeal. When 
finally Charles met the Scots at York, he gave way 
to their demands. 

In November of the same year, he summoned Par¬ 
liament again—his last and fatal Parliament. 

When the Commons met, they immediately 
impeached Strafford, and flung him into the Tower, 
refusing him all opportunity for defence. His trial 
dragged on for four long weeks in Westminster Hall. 
Day after day the King crept into a curtained box 
where he could sit unseen by the spectators; there 
he sat, watching sadly the face of the only friend he 
had found since the death of Buckingham. 

Try as they would, the Commons could prove no 
treason against Strafford. Angry, but determined, 
they passed a Bill of Attainder against him, thus 
securing the death penalty without proof of guilt. 

Charles was helpless, Fearing for himself, yet 
genuinely sorry for his friend, he wrote to Strafford 
in the Tower : 

" The misfortune that is fallen upon you being such 
that I must lay by the thought of employing you 
hereafter in my affairs, yet I cannot satisfy myself 
in honour or conscience without assuring you now, in 
the midst of your troubles, that, upon the word of a 
king, you shall not suffer in life, honour, or fortune." 

Unfortunately, Charles was writing what he must 
have known he was powerless (or at any rate too 
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weak) to fulfil. When the Bill had passed the Lords, 
the King promised that if Strafford’s life were spared, 
he should not be employed again. The Commons 
retorted to this offer by sending the warrant for 
Strafford's execution to Charles for signature. 

For some time the wretched King refused to sign. 
A huge mob collected outside the palace, howling for 
Strafford’s blood, and yelling threats of vengeance 
upon the Queen if he were pardoned. Hearing of 
this, Strafford nobly wrote to the King, begging him 
to sign if the Queen’s life or his own were in danger. 
Still Charles refused to sign. 

All night the mob seethed and screamed outside the 
palace. Unable to withstand the strain, the weak 
King at last capitulated. With tears in his eyes, he 
slowly penned the fatal signature. That signature 
was to haunt his thoughts until his dying day. 

" Put not your trust in princes ! ” said Strafford 
bitterly when the news reached him. "Nor in the 
sons of men, for in them is no salvation.” 

On the night after his execution the sky was bright 
with the reflection of the bonfires lit in celebration, 
and huge crowds cheered derisively outside the palace. 

From then on a deep gloom enveloped the Court. 
Charles was so weary and disheartened at the death 
of his favourite that he allowed Parliament to have 
their own way for a while. Even when the Princess 
Mary was married to William of Orange, there were 
no festivities ; the wedding was celebrated quietly 
in the private chapel of the palace in a manner so 
sad that it might have been a funeral. 

Then came the blow which was to prove the begin¬ 
ning of the end. Rebellion broke out in Ireland. 
Horrible atrocities were committed, and the royal 
troops were helpless. Charles needed money to sup¬ 
press the rising. Parliament was equally anxious to 
have it suppressed, but would not grant him money 
for that purpose, insisting that the army should be 

h 
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placed under their control. Feeling ran high and ever 
higher, and scandalous rumours were circulated that 
the Irish trouble had been fostered by the Queen. 
Five members of the House of Commons had sur¬ 
passed all others in active opposition to the royal 
wishes. Charles was furious, but his anger was mild 
in comparison with that of the Queen, who raved 
and repeatedly demanded their arrest. 

In vain did Charles argue gently with his wife, 
pointing out the danger of taking so serious a step. 
Henrietta was not to be appeased. For hours they 
argued in her closet, Charles pacing anxiously up and 
down the room, his wife pleading and threatening in 
turns. At last her passion burst forth like a torrent 
on him. 

'* Go, coward I ” she shrieked. “ Go, and pull those 
rogues out by the ears, or never see my face again 1 " 

Charles went. 

Accompanied by two hundred courtiers, armed with 
pistols and swords, he rapped impatiently on the door 
of the House, which was opened to him. The Speaker 
rose from his chair to make way for the King, who 
stepped into the vacant place and scanned the long 
rows of sullen faces for the five members. Not seeing 
them, he demanded where they were. 

" Sire ! ” replied the Speaker, falling on one knee. 
" I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak, save 
as the House is pleased to direct me whose servant 
I am here, and I humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon 
that I cannot give any other answer than this.” 

For a moment the King was too angry to speak. 

“ Well,” he said at length, with a haughty toss of 
the head. “ Since I see that all the Birds are flown, 
I do expect from you to send them to me,” And so 
he left, amid cries of " Privilege ” from the angry 
members. 

News of this occurrence soon spread throughout the 
length and breadth of London. Huge mobs gathered 
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outside the palace and about Whitehall, shouting 
against the King and Queen, and crying out for ven¬ 
geance. Charles, alarmed for the safety of his family, 
removed to Hampton Court with his wife and children. 
This enraged the people still more, and it became evident 
that trouble was brewing. The King at once escorted 
Henrietta to Dover, where she took ship for Holland, 
taking with her the Crown Jewels and all the valuables 
that could be collected, upon which money could be 
raised. 

Charles himself rode north with his courtiers to 
York, while Parliament seethed With anger at his 
absence. From York he rode to Hull, but was refused 
admission by Sir John Hotham who was guarding the 
vast store of arms and ammunition that had been 
collected there. When the angry King sent a mes¬ 
senger post-haste to Parliament, demanding Hotham’s 
arrest, the Commons retorted by ordering Hotham to 
garrison Hull against the King, and voting money for 
the raising of an army. 

Charles now saw that war was intended. Furnished 
with loans raised by the Queen in Holland, and by 
advances of money from Oxford University and the 
royalist peers, he raised his standard at Nottingham and 
sent peace proposals to Parliament. As the Royal Stan¬ 
dard fluttered to the top of the mast on Nottingham 
Castle, a groan escaped the lips of the cavaliers assem¬ 
bled in the courtyard, for the halyard broke and the 
flag came flopping to the ground. An unhappy omen 1 

Parliament disdained to answer the King's peace 
proposals, and so the war began. 

For the first two years all went well for the Royal¬ 
ist cause. Charles was present in person at Edge 
Hill, where he watched the victorious progress of Ins 
troops from the crest; at Chalgrove Field, where, 
hearing that John Hampden had been wounded, he 
chivalrously sent his own surgeon to attend the great 
Parliamentary leader; and at Newbury. ;JHis head- 
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quarters were at Oxford, where the Queen joined him 
in 1643. 

Henrietta had run the gauntlet from Holland and 
landed at Bridlington, where she had been besieged, 
cannon-balls actually crashing through the house in 
which she was sleeping, but Royalists galloped to 
her rescue and escorted her in triumph to the King. 

The reunion between husband and wife was poig¬ 
nant. Their hot tears mingled as Henrietta buried 
her face in Charles’s chestnut curls. 

But the tide of war suddenly turned against him, 
when a new leader sprang to the fore of the Parlia¬ 
mentary ranks. Oliver Cromwell had previously been 
remarkable only for the redness of his nose and the 
uncleanliness of the linen which he wore ; now he was 
notorious for his military skill. At Marston Moor in 
July 1644 the Cavaliers were utterly defeated, and in 
the following year their last hopes were dashed in the 
rout at Naseby. With a few followers, Charles made 
his escape on horseback and wandered, a hunted 
fugitive, from place to place, until finally he reached 
safety at Oxford; whilst the Queen fled to France. 

At Oxford an insane notion seized the King that if 
only he could reach London safely, his sudden appear¬ 
ance in the capital would rally the Commons to his side 
and end the war. This plan he confided to John 
Ashbumham and to his chaplain, two faithful followers. 

So one night they set out in secret. Charles had 
clipped his beard, trimmed his curls, and disguised 
himself as Ashburnham’s servant. Maybe his thoughts 
flew back to another journey, years before, when he 
and Steenie had set out in similar disguise for Spain ! 
As before, his disguise was futile; some Roundheads 
noticed that the three silent travellers spent money 
freely at a tavern ; suspicions were aroused; Charles 
heard whisperings; the journey was abandoned. 
Putting on the clothes of a clergyman, he turned north 
to plead for aid from the Scots. Riding into the Scottish 
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camp at Newark, he surrendered to the Earl of Leven, 
who conducted him to Newcastle, where he was kept 
prisoner for nine months. 

Charles was playing chess one afternoon in his 
lodgings at Newcastle when news of his fate was 
brought to him. The Scots had sold him to Parlia¬ 
ment for £400,000 ! Not a sign of emotion crossed 
his face. He quietly finished his game, then declared 
himself ready to go whithersoever they would take 
him. 

The first place of confinement chosen for him was 
Holmby House in Northamptonshire, a rambling old 
mansion where Charles was made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit; his own attendants were 
allowed to serve him, and his time was spent in riding, 
walking, tennis, and other exercise under the surveil¬ 
lance of his gaolers. 

Charles was very fond of playing bowls, so, since 
there was no bowling-green at Holmby, his guards 
were in the habit of escorting him to Harrowden or 
Althorp, where there were well-kept greens. One day 
the King set out in this manner for Harrowden. As 
they rode across a bridge on the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage, a labourer lurched out from the shadow of the 
wall and quickly thrust a packet into the King’s hand, 
murmuring that it was from the Queen. Charles 
clasped it to his beating heart—but too late to escape 
the vigilance of his guards. The labourer—a Royalist 
officer in disguise—was taken into custody and des¬ 
patched to London, where the gates of Newgate 
opened to receive him. And though the Queen’s mes¬ 
sage proved to be a harmless one, Charles was thence¬ 
forward rigidly confined within the walls of Holmby, 
and his own attendants peremptorily dismissed. 

Worse was soon to follow, for Cromwell had decided 
to flout the Parliament and seize the person of the 
King. 

Charles was in bed one night when the din of arms 
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and horses resounded in the courtyard below. It was 
midnight. Rough voices echoed in the hall; the 
heavy, jangling tread of spurred boots upon the stairs ; 
then the bedroom door was flung wide open and Charles 
blinked over the sheets in the glare of a flaming torch 
that revealed the sinister figure of Cornet Joyce. 

The old pride rang out in the King’s voice as he 
angrily demanded the reason for this intrusion. But 
Comet Joyce was not the man to stand on ceremony. 
He had come for the person of “ Charles Stewart," 
and " Charles Stewart ” must be ready to leave Holmby 
in six hours’ time ! 

So in the early hours of the morning the unhappy 
prisoner rode southwards in the centre of a troop of 
horse, and finally reached Hampton Court, his second 
prison. There his two younger children and a few 
friends were allowed to see him, and to his great joy 
he was permitted to visit the little Duke of York at 
Sion House. But his peace of mind was sadly dis¬ 
turbed by constant warnings of assassination. This 
fear so obsessed him that he resolved to essay escape. 

• It was November the eleventh 1647. The lonely, 
dismal dinner hour was over. Telling his attendants 
that he wished to write some letters and must not 
be disturbed on any account, Charles retired to his 
room. In the wall of that room was a secret panel 
unknown to his gaolers. Charles pressed the hidden 
knob, the panel swung open, and he crept down the 
dark passage, out into the garden. Three trusty 
servants let him out of a door in the wall on to the 
river bank, where a boat lay waiting. In the shadow 
of the trees that crowned the opposite bank, four 
horses champed their bits. 

Before dawn revealed the bleak countryside, the 
King had reached the Countess of Southampton’s 
house at Titchfield. 

The Governor of the Isle of Wight was Colonel 
Hammond, whom Charles believed would assist him 
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to take boat for France, Unfortunately the wretched 
King put his money on the wrong horse when he 
sent a messenger post-haste to Hammond for this 
aid. The Colonel promptly marched to Titchfield, 
took the King into custody, and lodged his prisoner 
in Carisbrooke Castle. 

For a year Charles pined in this confinement. At 
first he was allowed freedom within the Castle grounds, 
but rumours reached the ears of his gaoler that one 
of the royal servants was endeavouring to arouse 
sympathy for his master in the village. The wretched 
servant was hanged and quartered in full view of the 
gaping villagers as an example and Charles was caged 
within the four stone walls of a room with barred 
windows. 

No gaoler could have been more heartless than 
Hammond. The inhuman treatment to which he 
subjected the King soon left its mark ; though only 
forty-eight, Charles looked seventy, his hair was grey 
and unkempt, his beard untrimmed, and his clothes 
tom and filthy. The sight of majesty in such dis¬ 
tress so smote the hearts of some of his gaolers that 
they secretly resolved to aid his escape; three men, 
Osborne, Firebrace, and Doucet, contrived to put the 
King into communication with his friends. 

The first attempt at escape was disastrous. Charles 
sat waiting by the window. Suddenly a stone crashed 
past the bars into the room, dragging a length of 
string behind it. Charles hauled on the string until 
the end of a rope appeared. Making fast the rope, 
he clambered out of the window, but his body stuck 
fast in the grill and he had to cry for help. 

So the months passed. Then on a night the King, 
by dint of hours of patient labour, managed to file 
through one of the window bars. He was about to 
climb into freedom, when the faithful Osborne burst 
into the room and dragged the captive back. Nar¬ 
rowly indeed had he been thus saved from murder, 
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for some Roundheads were waiting in the garden to 
shoot him as he dropped ! 

One last attempt was made by Parliament to force 
the King to surrender to their will. He met their 
delegates at Newport; there, with guards around him, 
he argued with these envoys, but the parleys failed. 
From that moment his doom was sealed. 

A violent storm heralded the King’s last night at 
Carisbrooke. Through the beating of the rain against 
his window and the rumbling of the tempest across 
the sea, he could hear the tramp of soldiery arriving 
below. Were they for him ? He strained his ears 
to catch the sound of voices. Were they for him ? 
They were. 

In a dark, damp, unfurnished cell in the rocky fortress 
of Hurst Castle, with the sea beating pitilessly against 
its cragged foundations, Charles spent three weary 
anxious weeks. Then came the summons to Windsor 
Castle. 

His death knell had been sounded. Cromwell, 
weary of the dallyings of Parliament, had decided to 
take matters into his own more capable, but less 
scrupulous hands. It did not take him long to dis¬ 
cover who amongst the Commons would countenance 
the King’s death and who would oppose it. Colonel 
Pride, his tool, did the rest. When Parliament next 
assembled, those who were not extremists had been 
prevented from taking their seats. 

So, on the nineteenth of January 1649, Charles was 
brought to St. James’s Palace. On the next day he 
was marched by a strong guard through the Park to 
Whitehall, thence by water to Sir Robert Cotton’s 
House near Westminster Hall to await his summons 
before the court. 

In Westminster Hall the “ judges ” took their seats. 
Outside, the crowds seethed, cheered, and jeered; 
inside, the court was packed with soldiers, commoners, 
and royalists in disguise. One hundred and thirty- 
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eight “ judges ” had been nominated, but when the 
roll was called it was found that only seventy-eight 
had brought themselves to play their part in the 
farce upon which the curtain was now to rise. When 
Fairfax's name was called, a woman’s voice shrilled 
through the Hall. 

" He has more sense than to be here! ” 

It was Lady Fairfax. 

“ Bring in the prisoner! ” ordered Bradshaw, the 
President. 

As the King, erect and pale, was conducted to a 
chair, a solemn hush gripped the assembly. Then, 
as he took his seat, tumult broke out; ladies screamed 
against the irreverent treatment of their sovereign ; 
opponents yelled and hooted with rage; all were 
roughly handled by the soldiers. 

For seven days the trial dragged on. Each day, 
Charles was refused a fair hearing ; his arguments 
were abruptly silenced. 

“ Is there any Court in the world where ear is not 
given unto reason ? ” he demanded. 

" This is one ! ” snapped Bradshaw. 

At last, on the twenty-seventh of January, he was 
brought before his judges for the last time. Without 
the slightest symptom of emotion, the President 
sentenced “ Charles Stewart ” to be beheaded. As 
the King was led forth by his guards, the passion of 
the multitude blazed forth in all its fury. Men and 
women crowded round him; soldiers blew smoke in 
his face; old hags spat over him. 

One old veteran was unable to restrain his indig¬ 
nation at this horrible display. “ God save your 
Majesty ! ” he cried. Then fell, stunned by a deadly 
blow. 

The end was nearly come. His two youngest chil¬ 
dren were brought to say their last farewell. Ten¬ 
derly he took them in Ins arms, and the hot tears 
rolled down bis snnVpn cheeks as little bends clutched 
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his curls convulsively. Oh, where was Henrietta! 
Where was the Prince of Wales—the Duke of York I 
Oh, for just one last, fond, tragic kiss ! 

At ten o’clock on the thirtieth of January the final 
curtain rose. As the soldiers led him across St, 
James’s Park in the chill morning air, Charles begged 
them to quicken their pace. His head was high, 
but his heart shrank from the leering faces that smirked 
at him along the route. Nevertheless, his coolness 
never deserted him, and he pointed out to Colonel 
Tomlinson a tree in the Park which he and his brother 
had planted in those far-off happy days of childhood. 
Yes, that was the tree. He sighed. Ah, well I With 
an effort he braced himself for the last few strides. 

In the Cabinet Chamber in Whitehall Palace he 
was offered food, which he refused. For an hour he 
remained in prayer and consultation with Doctor 
Juxon. At twelve o’clock he sipped a glass of claret 
and ate a piece of bread. 

One o’clock ! The hour was come I 
On the black-draped scaffold stood two masked 
executioners. Around it surged a sea of white up¬ 
turned faces. Through a window of the Palace the 
King stepped, followed by Juxon and his guards. 
Charles looked around him. With heroic calm he 
lifted the curls from his neck and caught them up in 
a nightcap which he pulled over his head. 

“ There is but one stage more,” said Juxon. “ That 
stage is turbulent and troublesome. It is a short 
one, but you may consider it will soon carry you a very 
great way. It will carry you from earth to heaven, 
and there you shall find a deal of joy and comfort.” 

Charles braced himself for the supreme moment. 
“ I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
where no disturbance can be,” he replied, taking off 
his cloak. Then he gave his George to Juxon, adding 
the one significant word, " Remember I ” 

Stooping down, he laid his neck upon the block. 
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For a moment his lips moved in prayer, then he 
stretched out his arms in signal to the headsman. 

" The blow I saw given/' writes an eye-witness. " I 
can truly say with a sad heart that there was such a 
groan by the thousands present as I never heard 
before and desire I may never hear again ! ” 



CHAPTER IX 
THE EIGHTH DUKE 


JAMES STEWART, 1633-1701 
Duke of York, 1633-1685 
King, 1685-1688 

" Alarmed, I fled at the appointed time, 

And mere necessity was made my crime.” 

(Dryden.) 

" I thinke him of a most sincere and honest nature.” 

(John Evelyn, Diary.) 

O N the third of March 1669 the immortal Mr. 
Pepys was invited to dine at the Lord Trea¬ 
surer’s house at Deptford. After dinner Pepys 
was taken upstairs into " the great room,” where a 
curious sight met his critical gaze. 

On the carpet sat a merry bevy of beautiful Court 
ladies, their bare chests and arms glittering with jewels, 
and in the very midst of them squatted a large, power¬ 
ful man, with a flaxen wig and heavy features, whose 
solemn countenance contrasted strangely with the 
roguish twinkle in his eyes. These folk were indulging 
in the somewhat childish game of ” I love my love 
with an A.” 

Mr. Pepys may well have been amazed, for the man 
was no less a personage than the Duke of York, Lord 
High Admiral of England, who loved this game nearly 
as much as a romp at Blind Man's Buff or Hunt the 
Slipper, 

It was on the fourteenth of October 1633 that the 
gates of St. James’s Palace were flung open for heralds 
to proclaim the birth of the little “ Duke of York,” 
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second son of Charles the First and Henrietta Maria. 
Though he was thus proclaimed Duke, it was not until 
the following January that he was actually created, 
by which time the title had been in abeyance for 
nineteen years. 

At a time when religion counted for so much in 
the lives of all, James must have found his early 
education singularly perplexing, for his mother per¬ 
sistently endeavoured to rear him in the Roman 
Catholic faith, whilst his father bade him not to heed 
Henrietta’s teachings. Yet life was good, for he had a 
brother, three years his senior, with whom he could 
romp so merrily in the gardens, the palace, and the 
park. 

It is indeed an ill wind that blows no man any 
good. To young James, at least, the outbreak of 
civil war brought a measure of joy, enabling him to 
indulge his boyish passion for a military life. He had 
played at soldiers—now, at the age of eight, he could 
know the real thing! He was riding at his father’s 
side when Sir John Hotham refused them entrance 
into Hull, stood beside his father at Edge Hill, looking 
down upon the savage onslaught below. After that 
battle the boy was left to study under his tutors at 
Oxford, but even there he could wander about the 
camp, his young heart thrilling at the sound of cornet, 
the sight of flashing steel, the bustle and excitement 
of military headquarters. 

There he remained until 1646 when the city surren¬ 
dered and he was escorted by the Parliament forces 
to London, to be placed with his younger brother the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth in the 
custody of the Earl of Northumberland. What grieved 
the little Duke most was when the soldiers separated 
him from the dwarf whom he had made his pet. 

The plague was then rife in London. Northumber¬ 
land asked to be allowed to take his charges out of 
the danger zone to Sion House, but Parliament refused, 
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and the royal children were confined for a time in 
the Mansion House. Later, however, Northumberland 
got his own way and they were removed to Sion House, 
where James spent the next two years. 

From time to time the children received visits from 
the enemy leaders, most frequently from Fairfax and 
Cromwell. In after years James was somewhat amazed 
at the remembrance that, of all the Parliamentary 
leaders who were wont there to kiss his hand, Crom¬ 
well was the only one to bow the knee. Much more 
welcome were the few precious visits of his father, who 
was brought by guards from Hampton Court to see 
the children. Despite the vigilance of the soldiers, 
Charles managed on one occasion to snatch a few 
moments’ secret conversation with his son, advising 
him to make his escape at the earliest opportunity 
and seek safety with his sister in Holland. Twice the 
Duke made the attempt; twice he failed; on the 
second occasion, a letter written by him to his father 
was intercepted by Parliamentary agents, and the 
children were removed into stricter supervision at St. 
James’s Palace. 

But James was no dullard; moreover, the King’s 
friends contrived to communicate with him through 
the medium of the palace gardeners. It became the 
daily practice of the children to play hide-and-seek; 
it became the daily practice of James to remain in 
hiding for hours on end. The guards themselves 
laughingly remarked upon his skill in discovering new 
hiding-places where the others could not find him. 
Thus was the way cunningly paved for his escape. 

On the twentieth of April 1648 the little Duke of 
Gloucester and his sister were seen running hither and 
thither through the gardens, peeping behind the shrubs, 
scanning the branches of the trees, then searching the 
long corridors and lofty rooms of the palace. What, 
laughed the guards, was tire Duke missing again ? 
The hours went by; still the children searched; still 
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the unsuspecting soldiers laughed. “ He will come out 
all right when he gets hungry 1 ” they said. 

But he did not come out. Many hours before he 
had escaped through a garden gate, and was now 
disguising himself in woman’s clothes in a little house 
by the riverside. 

Under cover of darkness Colonel Bampfield and a 
" lady ” hired a barge lying handy in the Thames. 
As the barge crept down stream towards the sea, 
where a ship was waiting off the coast, the bargee 
happened to peer through the window of the cabin 
where his passengers were sitting, Never had that 
bargee seen a lady sprawl as this one did, or he so 
immodest in display of leg! His suspicions were 
aroused ; explanations were demanded; at length the 
truth was disclosed. The bargee declared that he 
would go no further unless he were promised passage 
to Holland in their ship. This was readily conceded. 
A few hours later the Duke, lifting his unwieldy skirts 
knee-high, stepped on board the waiting barque, set 
sail for Holland, and joined his sister at the Hague, 
where he remained for some months until his mother 
summoned him to Paris. 

He arrived in the French capital a fortnight after 
the murder of his father at Whitehall. Henrietta had 
not yet recovered from the shock; her household was 
in turmoil, her house a hotbed of angry intrigue in 
which the royalist exiles vied with one another to 
gain ascendancy over the young Prince who had 
already proclaimed himself as Charles the Second. 
James was immediately appointed Lord High Admiral 
of England—a post that gave him titular command 
of the few hulks that remained at Charles’s disposal 
—and in this capacity accompanied his brother to 
Jersey in the following September. There the fifteen- 
year-old Admiral remained for a year, his peace of 
mind being greatly disturbed by the loss of a second 
favourite dwarf. 
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On returning from Jersey, James soon wearied of 
the atmosphere of intrigue that pervaded his mother’s 
palace. Flouting her wishes, he left Paris and went 
to Holland, where for some months he wandered from 
place to place, in sore need of money, until peremp¬ 
torily ordered by his elder brother to return. 

By this time, his mind was bent upon marriage, 
for there seemed no other way of providing for himself 
financially ; his recent experiences had brought home 
to him the discomforts of poverty, while Charles’s 
defeat at Worcester had made the royalist cause 
appear a hopeless one. So James cast eyes about him 
in Paris—eyes which soon rested on the heiress-daughter 
of the Duke de Longueville, the second greatest match 
in France, as he himself described her. At first, 
negotiations augured well, but through the interference 
of his elder brother a deadlock occurred and James 
was forced to abandon the project. Thoroughly dis¬ 
gruntled, he took service in the French army under 
Marshal de Turenne. 

From April 1652 until 1656 James served under 
Turenne’s banner, taking active part in three cam¬ 
paigns and winning golden opinions from his superior 
officers. Turenne held him in great esteem, and the 
great Condd went so far as to declare, “ If ever there 
was a man in this world without fear, it is the Duke 
of York.” This compliment was not undeserved, for 
James had indeed shown great bravery. During his 
third campaign, he was twice nearly captured by the 
enemy. 

On the first occasion he was in command of two 
squadrons of cavalry. The infantry had made a 
breach in the enemy line, and Turenne gave the order 
for the horsemen to penetrate the gap. It was a pitch 
dark night, but the enemy's camp was on fire and 
the glow of the flames enabled the Duke at first to see 
his way ; but as they charged farther and farther into 
the hostile lines, the fire died out and most of the 
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troopers lost sight of their leader in the darkness. 
When dawn broke, James found himself with but a 
handful of men and four squadrons of the enemy 
within musket-shot. His coolness saved the situation ; 
collecting his scattered forces, he at length regained 
his own lines. 

The second adventure also occurred on a dark moon¬ 
less night. News having reached the French com¬ 
mander that the enemy intended to sally forth against 
a neighbouring village for supplies, Turenne led James 
and a large body of cavalry to intercept them. But 
the enemy received warning in time, and Turenne, 
finding no foes to fight, gave the order for return. 
The guides, however, losing their way in the darkness, 
led the troops to the wrong camp. 

“ Who goes there ? ” challenged the voice of a sentry 
through the gloom. 

“ Turenne ! ” came the reply from the unsuspecting 
leader, who believed this to be his own camp. 

A storm of musket balls burst upon them, and the 
panic became so great that James had the utmost 
difficulty in getting his squadrons safely back to camp. 

The coolness and courage of the young Lieutenant- 
General so impressed Turenne that he recommended 
James for the supreme command of the army during 
his own absence. With the irony of Fate, this occurred 
at the moment when Cardinal Mazarin signed a treaty 
with Cromwell, who insisted that the English Royalists 
must be driven out of France. James was at once 
deprived of his command. Mazarin, however, per¬ 
suaded Cromwell to waive this condition, and the 
Duke was again offered a military post; but his elder 
brother peremptorily ordered him to quit both France 
and the French army. This order James reluctantly 
obeyed, but he dallied some little time before proceed¬ 
ing to Holland. 

Whilst he was still in Paris, his sister, the Princess 
of Orange, came to visit her mother. The Princess 
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was attended by several Maids-of-Honour, and James’s 
roving eye fell upon one who was most conspicuous 
of them all for gaiety. She was hardly remarkable for 
beauty, for her eyes protruded too much and her 
mouth was too wide, but the merriness of her laugh, 
the whiteness of her skin, and the fullness of her bosom 
kindled the flame of desire in the Duke's already habitu¬ 
ally amorous heart. Nan Hyde, then nineteen years 
old, was the daughter of the royalist Chancellor. 

Maybe it was the knowledge that Nan would be at 
Breda that reconciled the Duke to the thought of 
leaving France. At any rate, he went dutifully into 
Flanders, where crowds flocked to see the man whose 
fame as a soldier had already reached them. Soon 
afterwards he entered the Spanish service, in which 
he fought against his old chief, Turenne, and took part 
in the battle of the Dunes. In the midst of his cam¬ 
paigns, however, he managed to slip away from time 
to time to Breda, and on the twenty-fourth of November 
1659 he became secretly engaged to the gay Miss Hyde. 

The royalist star was now rising rapidly. At last 
the great day came. London echoed with the pealing 
of a thousand bells, the strains of martial music, and 
the hoarse cheering of countless people beside them¬ 
selves with joy, as James rode by the side of his brother, 
the restored King, to Whitehall. He now became in 
fact what he had been for years in name—Lord High 
Admiral. 

Needless to say, Anne Hyde had followed the Court 
to England, and James was immediately faced with a 
difficult problem. He had been willing enough to 
contemplate marriage with her when a mere exile in 
distant Holland, but now that he was the brother of a 
reigning monarch, and himself the presumptive heir 
to the throne, he viewed the matter in a different 
light. Moreover, the first mad wave of passion had 
subsided. But Anne persisted; she was shortly to 
become a mother. At length James gave in. 
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It was eleven o’clock on a dark September night in 
1660 as the Duke tapped softly at a window of Worces¬ 
ter House, Hyde’s residence in the Strand. With him 
were two bosom friends and a priest, all heavily muffled 
in their cloaks. As the side door swung silently open 
to admit them, they stole quietly in and up the creak¬ 
ing stairs to the bedroom where Anne awaited them. 
Somewhere in a far wing of the house, her father was 
sleeping peacefully. When, three hours later, James 
crept out into the gloomy street, Anne had at last been 
made his wife. 

But this did not satisfy Miss Hyde—nor, to do him 
justice, did it satisfy the Duke of York. The baby 
would be bom in a few weeks’ time, and it was impera¬ 
tive that Anne should be publicly acknowledged as 
his wife. He had already confessed their attachment 
to his brother ; he now informed him of their marriage. 
Charles was furious and immediately consulted Anne’s 
father on the matter. 

Hyde’s anger was terrible to behold, as he cried 
out that he would rather his daughter should remain 
the Duke’s mistress than become his wife, advising 
the King to have her thrown into the Tow'er and an 
Act passed by Parliament for her execution. 

” Your Majesty ! ” he said, his voice trembling with 
fury. “ An example of the highest severity in a case 
that so nearly concerns you and that relates to the 
person who is nearest to you, will appear so reasonable 
that the rest of your reign will be the easier to you, 
for all men will take heed how they impudently offend 
you.” 

At that crucial moment James came into the room. 
The good-natured Charles took his brother by the arm 
and led him away, leaving the Chancellor to rave 
alone. 

Hyde hastened to his house and immediately shut 
up his daughter in her bedroom, forbidding her to 
leave it even for meals. Nevertheless, possibly through 
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the kindly aid of Lady Hyde, James contrived to visit 
his wife almost daily in her imprisonment when her 
father’s back was turned. Some days passed before 
the Chancellor could be persuaded to set Anne at 
liberty again, and on the twenty-second of October 
she gave birth to a son. 

The scandal over this affair had damped the Duke’s 
already waning ardour, and he began to search for 
some way of severing his connection with Anne, who 
was now clamouring for recognition as Duchess of 
York. It was suggested that the marriage was void 
in that he, being heir to the Throne, had contracted 
it without the consent of the sovereign. But the King 
gave no encouragement to this suggestion. “ You 
must drink as you have brewed,” Charles admonished, 
" and live with her whom you have made your wife.” 

Others were more eager to pander to the Duke’s 
favour. Sir Charles Berkeley and three friends came 
forward with scandalous tales of their own misconduct 
with the Duchess before her marriage. To their 
astonishment, however, these libels, instead of pleas¬ 
ing James, threw him into violent fits of depression, for 
in his heart he still cared for the woman he had wedded. 
Alarmed at this effect, Berkeley confessed the false¬ 
hood of the accusations. James's relief was so great 
that he readily pardoned Berkeley and hastened to 
his wife to grant her persistent request. When Ber¬ 
keley and Lord Ossory next visited him, they were 
amazed at finding Anne at his side. 

“ Since you are the two men of the Court whom I 
most esteem,” remarked James, " I am desirous that 
you should first have the honour of paying your com¬ 
pliments to the Duchess of York. There she is! ” 

On the following New Year’s Day the Duke took 
Anne from her father’s house and conducted her in 
great state to Whitehall, where she was received by 
the Queen-Dowager with much outward show of affec¬ 
tion. 
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James had proved himself honourable—he had 
gratified his wife’s ambition—but he had no intention 
of being faithful to her, and he ogled all the Court 
beauties in a manner that left no doubt as to his mean¬ 
ing. His paramours succeeded one another in such 
startlingly rapid succession that even the amorous 
King was driven to declare: " My brother has so 
many mistresses that I believe he has them given to 
him by the priests for a penance ! ” Nor was James 
fastidious in his choice. “ I wonder for what qualities 
James chooses his mistresses,” remarked one of these 
ladies upon one occasion. " We are none of us hand¬ 
some, and if we have wit, he has not enough himself 
to find it out.” 

The first to fall victim to his wiles was Lady Southeslc, 
a lady with some pretensions to good looks but none 
to good morals, at whose house he became a constant 
visitor. Unfortunately, Lord Southesk returned home 
one day from a bull-baiting much sooner than expected. 
To his astonishment, he found one of the Duke’s 
courtiers kicking his heels in the room adjoining my 
lady's bedchamber. The courtier, not knowing who 
Southesk was, mockingly advised him to seek another 
mistress, as this one was already engaged. Southesk, 
either from fear or from hopes of preferment, quietly 
retired, and doubtless would have winked at a con¬ 
tinuance of the intrigue, but James, fearing scandal, 
immediately transferred his affections to another lady. 

This was Lady Robarts, the beautiful wife of an 
old and jealous husband. But even her good looks 
could not captivate for long the nomad heart of the 
Duke, who soon left her for the equally beautiful Miss 
Brook. This lady, however, though only eighteen, 
was soon married to Sir John Denham, a poet of nearly 
eighty summers, and James temporarily abandoned 
her. His next love-affair was to be more romantic. 

From the moment that James set eyes upon a por¬ 
trait of the lovely Lady Chesterfield, he felt he could 
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not rest until he had made love to the original. But 
the lady did not encourage the advances which he 
made so surreptitiously at Court; moreover, she had 
an excessively jealous husband. James racked his 
brains for some means of meeting her in private. At 
last, Talbot, his helper in so many love-affairs, came 
to his aid. It was well known that the Duke was a 
skilful player on the guitar. Talbot declared that he 
had found a very fine guitar, which the Duke ought 
to see, but unfortunately (or fortunately !) he had left 
it at Lord Chesterfield’s house. When Chesterfield 
returned home that evening he found James and Talbot 
with his wife. True, the Duke had not been alone 
with Lady Chesterfield; nevertheless, the husband’s 
suspicions were aroused. Those suspicions were con¬ 
firmed next morning when James was heard to remark 
how elegant green stockings could appear upon a 
woman’s leg—in a flash, Chesterfield remembered that 
his wife had worn green stockings on the previous 
evening. That night the protesting Lady Chesterfield 
was packed off by coach to her husband’s country 
house, far from the dangerous presence of the Duke 
of York 1 

James did not pine, but resumed a vain attack upon 
the virtuous Miss Hamilton, who was a constant visitor 
in his wife's apartments. The Duke indeed was almost 
compelled temporarily to spend his evenings at home, 
for gossip concerning Lady Chesterfield had reached 
the ears of Anne, who was quick to tighten the matri¬ 
monial reins. Anne had proved a good wife and, in 
his way, James was devoted to her, but his devotion 
was tinged with fear, for, as Pepys tells us, “ The Duke 
of York in all things but in his amours is led by the 
nose by his wife.” She kept a tight hold upon the 
purse-strings, and exerted great influence over his 
political actions. So for a while, the Duke would 
return after his day’s hunting to sit in a chair, in some 
position where he could not be seen bv his wife, and 
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send to Miss Hamilton with his eyes the messages of 
love that he dared not utter before the Duchess. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs soon wearied him 
and he again appeared regularly at Court, where his 
covetous eye soon fell upon Miss Frances Jennings, 
But she proved even more disconcerting than Miss 
Hamilton. When he ogled her, she looked the other 
way; when he whispered his proposals in her ear, she 
rebuffed him. In desperation, he wrote down his 
passion in letters which he slipped into her muff or 
her pocket; but with exasperating coolness she 
dropped the letters unopened to the ground, in full 
view of the courtiers, who nudged each other and 
turned away to hide their smiles. James, completely 
worsted, retired crestfallen from the fray, and returned 
to the welcoming arms of Lady Denham. 

Although he indulged so continuously in such amours, 
he by no means neglected his State duties. From the 
moment when first he became Lord High Admiral in 
fact, he devoted himself assiduously to the by no 
means nominal duties of his office. Bishop Burnet, 
who had no love for James, writes, “ The Duke has 
not the King’s wit nor quickness, but that is made 
up by great application and industry.” In everything 
connected with the Fleet he took a personal and pains¬ 
taking interest; to his efforts were due the nucleus 
of a standing Navy and the innovation of promotion 
by seniority. Nor was he content to take a mere 
arm-chair interest. Grammont declares that James 
" had the reputation of undaunted courage, inviolable 
attachment to his word, great economy in affairs, 
hauteur, application, and arrogance, a faithful friend 
and an implacable enemy.” This courage was soon to 
be put to further proof, for war with the Dutch was 
declared in 1665 and the Duke put to sea in command 
of the Fleet. 

On the third of June the two fleets met off the 
Suffolk coast, and James at once engaged the ship of 
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Admiral Opdam. The battle lasted throughout the 
greater part of the day, James himself showing the 
utmost coolness under fire. He was talking to three 
of his officers when a cannon-ball from the Dutchman’s 
ship fell in their midst—the Duke alone escaped. At 
length Opdam’s ship blew up, and the Dutch turned 
in full sail from battle, leaving victory in the hands 
of James. 

His popularity waxed high for a time after this 
event. Medals were struck in his honour, and Parlia¬ 
ment voted him a sum of money in recognition of his 
services. But this popularity soon began to wane, for 
rumours were spread abroad that the Duke was secretly 
a Roman Catholic. 

At what time he first leaned towards the Church of 
Rome is difficult to fix. For years he had resisted 
the attempts of his mother to wean him from his 
father’s faith; nevertheless his mind had constantly 
been wavering. When a boy in Flanders a nun had 
urged him to pray every day that God should set him 
in the right way. The impression created by the nun’s 
simple words had been a lasting one, and James had 
meditated much thereon. In the course of his search 
for religious truth, he had read a history of the Refor¬ 
mation, and had been so shocked at the greed of Henry 
the Eighth, the cruel policy of Elizabeth, and the dis¬ 
honesty of those who had seized the Church lands, 
that he had unconsciously come to hate the move¬ 
ment of which they formed a part. But he had not 
yet professed the Roman faith, and the gossip was 
premature. 

Nevertheless, gossip was so rife in this respect that 
when the Great Fire broke out, accusations were heard 
on all sides that the Duke had planned it. No baser 
allegation could have been levelled against him ; dur¬ 
ing the fire, the Duke rode about the City, exposing 
himself recklessly, directing the efforts of the soldiers 
to fight the flames, and it was under his guidance that 
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the fire was finally quenched. Such, however, was 
the feeling against him and his wife, that when Lady 
Denham died in January 1667, it was generally whis¬ 
pered that she had been poisoned by the Duchess, and 
lampoons to that effect were nailed to the door of his 
palace at night time. Lady Denham had been his 
first " public ” mistress. 

James was not long in finding a new paramour. 
For some time he had been paying attention to Arabella 
Churchill, 1 " a tall creature, pale faced, and nothing 
but skin and bone." Her looks were indeed poor, and 
James was but lukewarm in his attentions, until an 
incident occurred in the hunting field. 

Arabella was a poor horsewoman, and James rode 
up to her to chide her for her clumsy appearance in 
the saddle. Whether this public humiliation upset her 
nerves, or whether her horse reared up at this moment, 
is not known, but she fell, and lay stunned upon the 
ground. In falling, her dress had become disarranged 
in a manner that revealed her figure to be more attrac¬ 
tive than her face. James leaped from his saddle, 
picked her up tenderly in his arms, and from that 
moment fell so violently in love with her that she 
remained his mistress for many years. 

Rumour of this new liaison soon reached the ears 
of Anne, who promptly retaliated by encouraging the 
amorous advances of young Henry Sidney, youngest 
son of the Earl of Leicester. There can be little doubt 
that this was but an innocent move to regain the 
affections of her husband, and in that it succeeded. 
James was furious, and Sidney was banished from 
Court. What was sauce for the gander must certainly 
not be sauce for the goose! 

The Duke’s life was now by no means a happy one. 

1 A sister of the great Duke of Marlborough. By her James had 
four natural children, two sons and two daughters. The elder 
son was created Duke of Berwick, the younger Duke of Albemarle. 
One daughter married a peer, the other became a nun. 
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The rumours concerning his religion had rendered him 
unpopular in the country, whilst at Court he had 
become estranged from his brother, partly on account 
of this unpopularity, partly because Charles resented 
James’s attentions to the royal mistress, Frances 
Stewart. During a hunting party an effort at recon¬ 
ciliation had been made, but though in his cups the 
King had been induced to kiss the Duke, his antagonism 
returned with the morning’s sobriety. To add to these 
troubles, James fell sick with small-pox. Hardly had 
he recovered, than his wife began to feel the pains of 
the cancer in her breast from which she was soon to 
die. 

Anne had not led exactly a healthy life, indulging 
her extravagant tastes to the full. Her appetite was 
enormous. Grammont declares that she was “ one of 
the highest feeders in England—it was really an 
edifying sight to see her eat 1 ” This hearty eating 
had made her very fat and heavy, but there was obvi¬ 
ously something radically wrong otherwise with her 
constitution, for of the eight children to whom she 
gave birth, only two survived beyond infancy. 1 

The end came on the thirty-first of March 1671. 
James was summoned hastily to her bedside. 

“ Dame, do you know me ? ” he asked tenderly. 

She stared at him vacantly. “ Death is very ter¬ 
rible, Duke,” she replied at last. 

A few hours later she died, having confessed herself 
a Roman Catholic. When news of this fact leaked 
out, the people felt that their suspicions were con¬ 
firmed, and James's unpopularity increased. 

The Duke did not hesitate much longer before dis¬ 
closing his religious belief, for in the following year he 
refused to take the sacrament according to the Anglican 
rites. Nor did he hesitate to find another bride. He 
first made overtures to the widowed Lady Bellasis, 

1 These two were Mary, afterwards Queen Mary II, consort of 
William III, and Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
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whose lack of beauty was redeemed by a ready wit, 
and she eagerly accepted his promise of marriage. 
When the King heard of this, he sternly forbade the 
match, saying that no man ought to be allowed to 
make a fool of himself twice, and so James was forced 
to look elsewhere for a wife. The Earl of Peterborough 
was accordingly despatched abroad to report upon 
likely candidates for this honour. 

Meanwhile the Duke had once more been summoned 
to take command of the Fleet at sea. On the twenty- 
eighth of May 1672 he joined battle with the Dutch 
in Sole Bay, his own ship engaging that of Admiral 
de Ruyter. In the fight that followed James displayed 
his usual courage. Cannon-balls rained upon the deck 
around him, one killing the ship’s captain, and blowing 
the poor fellow’s brains into the Duke's face. 

" Ah! " sighed James, wiping the ghastly relics 
from his cheek with a handkerchief. " He was a brave 
and honest man, and I pity his wife and children, for 
he had a numerous family.” 

Soon afterwards the main-mast was shot away, and 
James had to transfer his flag to another ship, on which 
he remained until De Ruyter made his escape in the 
fog which was slowly creeping up the Channel. 

The Earl of Peterborough's mission proved a thank¬ 
less one. His report on the first lady whom he saw 
had been so glowing that James had sent urgent 
instructions to request her hand. When Peterborough 
was actually in process of carrying out this order, the 
instructions were revoked, causing him no little embar¬ 
rassment in the lady's presence. His next report 
received the curt reply that the lady in question was 
too fat 1 After several such thankless efforts, he 
received orders to demand the hand of Mary Beatrice 
D’Este, Princess of Modena. 

This Princess was a tall, graceful girl of fifteen, with 
jet black hair that emphasised the fairness of her clear 
complexion. “ Her eyes are so full of light and sweet- 
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ness that they do dazzle and charm too,” reported 
Peterborough. It was her mother who had originally 
proposed the match, so that Peterborough's request 
was well received by the family, but opposition came 
from an unexpected quarter, when Mary herself declared 
that she had no desire to wed—least of all, a man of 
whom she had not even heard—but desired to enter a 
convent. Finally the influence of the Pontiff was 
brought to bear and Mary reluctantly bowed to his 
assurance that she could best serve her faith by marry¬ 
ing the Duke of York. 

The marriage ceremony was performed at Modena 
in September 1673, Peterborough acting as the Duke’s 
proxy, and on the second of November the new Duchess 
was met by James at Dover, where a second brief 
ceremony took place. From thence they went by road 
to Gravesend and there took boat to Whitehall, where 
the King and his Court were assembled on the river 
bank to greet them. But even the warmth of her 
welcome could not console the little Princess who 
afterwards confessed that her early feelings towards 
her husband could only be expressed in tears. Years 
were to pass before she learned to love him with that 
love which grew ever deeper as his misfortunes 
increased. 

From the first this marriage was unpopular. The 
people regarded the choice of a Roman Catholic bride 
as further proof of James’s Papist tendencies, and 
public indignation waxed intense. Attempts were 
made in Parliament to exclude him from the succes¬ 
sion to the throne, and the King vainly endeavoured 
to persuade his brother to declare himself a Protes¬ 
tant. The Duke flatly refused; whatever faults he 
possessed, none could accuse him of insincerity, for he 
preferred to jeopardise his political position rather 
than renounce the faith which he believed the true 
one. 

Nor was his domestic life happy; his cravings for a 
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son seemed hopeless; two daughters were bom and 
died in infancy, then a baby boy at last arrived only 
to succumb to small-pox. In his grief, James sought 
solace in the arms of a new mistress, Catherine Sedley, 
a woman of no beauty but of brilliant and amusing 
wit. 

By 1678 the agitation against the Duke had become 
so intense that the King requested him to leave the 
country for a time. James and his wife crossed over¬ 
sea to Holland, where he remained for a year, until 
the King’s illness was made the excuse for his recall. 
By then he was sufficiently restored to favour to obtain 
appointment as Lord High Commissioner of Scotland. 

Once he had taken up his new duties in Edinburgh, 
the agitation against him broke out afresh in Parlia¬ 
ment and efforts were again made to bar his right of 
succession. A journey to London allayed this hostility 
for a time, but no sooner had he returned to Scotland 
than the campaign was renewed with redoubled fury. 
Through the machinations of the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, the King’s mistress, James was recalled to 
England and told that he must consent to appear 
outwardly as a Protestant. Once more he refused and 
left for Edinburgh to escort the Duchess home. 

On the voyage north, his ship, the Gloucester, struck 
a sand bank off the Yorkshire coast. Panic spread 
throughout the ship as the angry waves lashed the 
vessel in the blackness of the night, and an officer 
was forced to keep back the struggling sailors at the 
sword-point or the ship's boats would have been 
swamped in the rush to reach them. James was got 
ashore in the long-boat with his papers and a few men, 
but no less than a hundred and fifty lives were lost 
in this disaster. 

By a turn in the wheel of Fate, aided largely by 
the discovery of Puritan plots against the Throne, 
James’s political fortunes suddenly revived and he had 
achieved a powerful position when Charles died in 
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1685. During the last hours, James was constantly 
at his brother’s bedside. He it was who perceived 
the truth when Charles persistently refused to receive 
the sacrament from the Anglican Bishops, and he 
asked the dying King whether he should send for a 
priest. 

" For God’s sake do, brother ! ” gasped Charles. 

When Father Huddleston had administered the last 
rites, James remained kneeling at the bedside until 
the end came. To him Charles made his last request— 
that the Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth should be cared for, and that Nell Gwynn 
should not be allowed to starve. So died King Charles, 
leaving his brother to succeed him without serious 
question. 

James's coronation was impressive but not osten¬ 
tatious. The superstitious were quick to observe an 
evil omen, for the Crown was too small for the new 
King's head and would have fallen to the ground as 
he walked in procession, had not one of the lords 
behind him saved the situation. 

“ Sire 1 ” This peer remarked, as he replaced the 
diadem. “ This is not the first time that my family 
has had to support the Crown.” 

Thus began the reign of James the Second—a reign 
that was as brief as it was unpopular, unprofitable, 
and unhappy. James indeed must ever be an enigma 
to the student of history; as Duke of York he had 
proved himself a brave, determined man, capable and 
tolerant, whose word could ever be relied on; as King 
he was to emerge as an utterly incapable sovereign, 
intolerant, irresolute, and unreliable. One quality only 
he retained—sincerity—and that caused his downfall. 
Charles the First has been called a martyr—he was 
in fact a martyr to naught but his own obstinacy; 
but James the Second was a self-made martyr for his 
faith. 

Despite his fifty-two years the King was still as 
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amorous as ever, and his liaison with Catherine Sedley 
caused serious friction with the Queen, which reached 
its height when he created his mistress Countess of 
Dorchester. Mary had been in failing health for some 
time, and she decided to turn this fact to good account. 

So when James visited her in her own chamber one 
day, he was surprised to find her surrounded by the 
Lord Chancellor and several priests. 

“ Let me go ! ” she cried, as he halted in amaze¬ 
ment at the sight. " Let me go away! You have 
made your woman a Countess—make her a Queen, if 
you wish I Take my crown and put it on her head 1 
Only let me hide myself in some convent where I may 
never see the woman again.” Before James could 
speak, she added, " You are ready to risk your kingdom 
for your soul, yet you are risking your soul for that 
creature.” 

The priests then interposed. The Queen's illness 
was caused through her unhappiness over this matter, 
they declared, and no man could cure her until the 
cause of her misery had been removed. Completely 
taken aback by this unexpected onslaught, James 
promised to give up his mistress, and he promptly 
wrote the Countess a letter bidding her to leave the 
country, and adding that he dare not trust himself to 
give her this order personally, for fear she should 
dissuade him from it. Six months later, however, 
they were again embracing ! 

For three years he sat upon his tottering throne, 
filling the high offices of State with members of the 
Roman Church, and endeavouring to convert his sub¬ 
jects to that faith. Louder and louder grew the general 
murmurings until finally the invitation was sent to 
William of Orange to come in person for his father-in- 
law’s crown. 

James was sitting in Whitehall Palace, having his 
portrait painted by the famous Kneller, when news 
was brought him that the Dutch Prince had landed. 
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His agitation he could not completely conceal, but he 
finished the sitting. 

Oh, for the days when he had been a cool and valiant 
commander in the field! Now, resolution was sadly 
lacking. After wavering from one plan to another, he 
finally decided to march westwards. But on reaching 
Salisbury, his heart failed him once again, as he saw 
his troops deserting him in ever-growing numbers. He 
sat in an inn in the town, nursing a nose that bled so 
copiously that it was over an hour before his officers 
could check the flow by thrusting cold keys down his 
back. In despair, he returned to London. 

All the way home his mind was fixed upon the 
dreadful thought that his own daughter had forsaken 
him. 1 On reaching Whitehall, a greater shock awaited 
him—the Princess Anne had run away! 

“ God help me!" he moaned. “ My own children 
have deserted me! " 

Hastily the Queen was got away to France, taking 
with her the little Prince who had been born but six 
months before. Then the King made preparations for 
his own departure. 

On the eleventh of December 1688 he stole quietly 
out of Whitehall Palace through a secret passage to a 
boat lying waiting in the Thames. Three trusty friends 
accompanied him, and he himself was disguised as a 
servant in a short black wig, old boots, and a patch 
over his upper lip. As they were ferried across the 
river he dropped the Great Seal into the water. A 
carriage and horses were waiting for them on the 
opposite bank, and they drove post-haste throughout 
the night to Elmley Ferry in Kent, where they boarded 
a vessel for France. But a gale arose and the boat 
was forced to put into harbour for ballast. Just as 
they were about to put to sea again, the boat was 
boarded by a motley gang of fishermen who, without 
knowing James's identity, took him prisoner and 
1 His daughter Mary had married the Prince of Orange. 
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marched him to the Mayor’s house at Faversham, 
where he was kept under arrest. 

James was indeed in sorry plight, for the fishermen 
had robbed him of all the money he had, and had ill- 
treated him to boot. Fearful lest worse might befall 
him, he refused to disclose his identity, but this was 
not long to remain a secret. A sailor, who had served 
under him in the Fleet, recognised the King as he 
stood at the window of the Mayor’s house, and the 
news soon spread abroad. Upon hearing this, the 
Council of Lords in London at once despatched Lord 
Faversham to set the King at liberty. When this 
welcome messenger arrived, James’s first request was 
for a clean shirt! 

The King at once returned to London, where he 
was received with cheers by the crowds that witnessed 
his arrival. This reception created a false impression 
in the unhappy monarch’s mind, who at once con¬ 
cluded that he could resume his reign. He was soon 
disillusioned. Two days later, he was informed that 
he must leave the capital and was taken to Rochester. 
There he received secret messages from his supporters, 
begging him to take the field again, but his courage 
had deserted him, and he was further frightened by 
stories that the Prince of Orange was contemplating 
personal violence to him. On the night of the twenty- 
second of December, he escaped through the back door 
of his house at Rochester and boarded a fishing smack, 
which conveyed him to France. 

There he received a warm welcome. Louis the 
Fourteenth at once assigned the Palace of Saint Ger¬ 
mains to the English Royal Family with a pension 
sufficient to provide for their comfort. The Queen had 
already made a good impression on the Parisians, but 
James was thought to appear old, tired, and dull. _ 

James immediately set about planning an expedition 
to regain his crown, in which he was assisted by the 
French King, who strongly advised that Ireland should 
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be made the first objective. So, in March 1689, he 
set sail from Brest with a force of ships and men which 
Louis had supplied, and landed at Kinsale, whence 
he marched to Dublin and summoned a Parliament. 

In the Irish capital he was made the guest at the 
Viceregal residence. Maybe his thoughts flew back to 
far-off bygone days as he gazed across the dinner- 
table into the smiling eyes of the Vicereine, Lady 
Tyrconnel; for, as Frances Jennings, she had adminis¬ 
tered many a haughty rebuff to him. 

Though funds were scarce and the discipline of the 
Irish troops was atrocious, James held his own for 
the remainder of the year, but in the spring of 1690 
King William landed to take over personal command 
of his forces, and the two armies met on the banks of 
the Boyne. 

James’s conduct of the battle was a pitiful travesty 
of his former military prowess. Irresolution, timidity, 
and lack of discipline lost him the day. Had he desired 
personal vengeance, he could have obtained it, for as 
he stood watching the progress of the battle an officer 
rode up to him and said, " Your Majesty, it will all 
be over in a second, for Burke has the Prince covered.” 
Burke was a soldier noted for his skill with the musket, 
and his weapon was at that moment trained upon the 
figure of the Dutchman, who was seated astride his 
horse upon the opposite bank. 

“ What, man 1 ” cried James. " Would you make 
a widow of my daughter ? ” In a flash, he had 
struck aside the soldier’s musket and saved his rival's 
life. 

After this crushing defeat, he rode to Dublin, where 
he and his chief supporters sat down to an extravagant 
banquet—his last on Irish soil. The next evening he 
bade farewell to the Lord Mayor and citizens and rode 
across country to Kinsale, where he embarked for 
France. 

Two years later, Louis again came to his aid by 
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fitting out a large expedition for the recovery of his 
throne. Forty-five men-of-war and countless trans¬ 
ports were assembled at Brest, but the English navy 
swept down upon them off La Hogue, and James had 
the mortification of seeing his last hopes dashed within 
sight of the French shore. 

When Louis signed the Peace of Ryswick, James 
could no longer look for French aid, and he resigned 
himself to the life of an exiled Prince at Saint Ger¬ 
mains. By tins time his amorous inclinations had 
gone, and he devoted himself more and more to a 
religious and truly saintly life, retiring periodically 
for a week at a time into a monastery, writing religious 
treatises against carnal dissipations (what irony !), and 
leading an austere existence that he might have the 
more money at his disposal for charitable purposes. 
So saintly did his reputation become that people 
flocked from far and near to him for the ceremony of 
healing the King’s Evil. 

In March 1701 James was seized with an attack of 
paralysis from which he was destined not to recover. 
Six months later, the final crisis arrived. To his death¬ 
bed came the French King who promised to recognise 
the little Prince of Wales as King, of England. Then 
James bade a tender farewell to his wife, who had 
loyally stood by him in his misfortunes, after which 
he expressed a wish to speak with his son alone. 

"I am now leaving this world, my son,” he said, 
laying his emaciated hand upon the little Prince's 
head, ” which has been to me a sea of storms and 
tempests. It being Almighty God's will to wean me 
from it by many great afflictions, serve Him with all 
your power and strength and never put the crown of 
England in competition with your eternal salvation." 

Having talked to his son at length, he repeatedly 
declared his forgiveness of all his enemies, in particular 
his son-in-law William of Orange. His voice grew 
fainter and fainter until at last it faded gently away 
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and the last Stewart King of England was no more. 
So died unhappy James. 

His relics were treated with the reverence of those 
of a saint, for his heart was placed in a convent at 
Chaillot, his brain was installed in the Scots’ College at 
Paris, and his bowels were divided between the Parish 
Church of Saint Germains and the English College at 
St. Omer. His body was interred in the English 
Benedictine Church in Paris, where it remained until 
the French Revolution, when the coffin was torn to 
pieces by the revolutionaries for the sake of its lead, 
and his ashes were thrown to the winds. 

In his will he gave instructions to his son which 
illustrate only too well why he himself had lost his 
crown. “ Let him always bear in mind,” he wrote, 
“ those words of Our Saviour—‘ What will it avail a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? ' 
Upon my decease he will have an undoubted right to 
the Crown of England, but should he be kept from it 
for his religion, if our Saviour’s words be true, then 
he will be the gainer by that loss.” 
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CHAPTER X 
A BOGUS DUKE 


HENRY BENEDICT MARIA CLEMENT STEWART, 1725-1807 
"Duke of Yokk,” 1725-1788 
“King Henry the Ninth," 1788-1807 

" His life was innocence ; his end was peace.” 

O N the sixth of March 1725, Pope Benedict XIV 
might have been seen entering a stately old 
palace not far from the Vatican in Rome. 
Papal cuirassiers were on guard outside the doors, 
which were flung open by liveried chamberlains, and 
an atmosphere of mock sovereignty filled its gloomy 
halls, for this was the Court of the Old Pretender, 
“ James the Third of England,” whom the Romans 
dubbed " The King Here,” giving to George the First 
the title of “ The King There.” Yet all this display 
was not so empty after all, for James had been recog¬ 
nised as the rightful English sovereign by the Pope 
and by the Kings of France, Spain, Naples, and 
Sardinia. 

The aged Pope slowly mounted the great staircase 
to the chamber where the Old Pretender was awaiting 
him, a new-born babe, his second son, in his arms, 

" I present to your Holiness the Duke of York,” 
said James, as he placed the baby gently into the 
Pontiff’s hands, " that you may make him a Christian.” 

Thus, on the day of his birth, was baptised Henry 
Benedict Maria Clement Stewart, known to posterity 
as Cardinal York, and afterwards recognised by the 
Jacobites as King Henry the Ninth of England. 
Henry was bom at an unfortunate moment, for a 
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bitter quarrel was in progress at that time between 
his father and his mother, a saintly daughter of the 
Polish royal family. The upshot of tins quarrel was 
that his mother abandoned both husband and children 
and retired into a convent, where she remained at her 
prayers for close on three years. Henry was thus 
left with Bonnie Prince Charlie in the care of their 
good-natured and indolent father. He was to know 
but little of a mother’s love, even after she returned 
from the convent, for her life was spent at her devo¬ 
tions and religious exercises, and in January 1735, 
when Henry was barely ten years old, she died. In 
a carriage with his father and brother, the boy fol¬ 
lowed his mother’s embalmed body—borne on a bier 
draped with purple and ermine and surmounted by a 
crown, orb, and sceptre—to the grave. 

His boyhood was a happy one. He and Prince 
Charles were highly popular in Roman society ; they 
went shooting every day in the gardens of the Villa 
Borghese and rode out into the country around the 
city. Henry was more lively than his .elder brother, 
his bright and handsome face won general affection 
for him, and his singing of Italian songs charmed 
the ladies, for he was passionately devoted to music 
and had a clear and sympathetic voice. From the 
Stewarts he inherited Ms courtly grace and bearing, 
from the Polish Sobieskis Ms clear-cut, handsome 
features. 

At home his father maintained strict parental dis¬ 
cipline. Every evening at dinner the two boys were 
made to kneel at James’s feet for Ms blessing before 
taking their own seats at the table. Though the Old 
Pretender was too lazy to risk much Mmself, he was 
eager to inspire his sons with enthusiasm for the 
recovery of their grandfather's lost crown, and Henry 
soon became fired with the spirit of a crusader. When 
in 1742 he was not allowed to accompany Ms elder 
brother in the Neapolitan service to the siege of 
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Gaeta, lie was furious, and stubbornly refused to wear 
his sword since he could not be a soldier. 

“ Then take off that Order! ” commanded his 
father sternly, pointing at the Star of the Garter 
glittering on Henry’s breast. “ For one without the 
other looks merely foolish.” 

His military ardour was soon to be satisfied, how¬ 
ever, for three years later preparations were set on 
foot for the last serious attempt by the Jacobites 
for the throne. Prince Charles had already left for 
Scotland ; to Henry was allotted the command of 
the French forces to be collected for his brother's sup¬ 
port. But Rome was packed with Hanoverian agents, 
and it was no easy matter for Henry to make his 
escape unnoticed. 

It was accordingly given out that he was danger¬ 
ously ill with fever contracted when out hunting, and 
for three weeks he remained in his bedroom, seeing 
only his father and a few trusty adherents. During 
the night of the twenty-ninth of August 1745, he 
disguised himself in peasant’s clothes, and crept out 
through a side-door of the palace, making his way 
through the dark streets to the house of a friend, who 
successfully smuggled him on board a fishing-smack, 
on which he crossed to France. He was received at 
Versailles by King Louis, who made plentiful (but 
insincere) promises of support, after which Henry rode 
to his allotted post at Dunkirk. 

For six months he remained there with a handful 
of Jacobite adherents, watching the daily parades 
and drills of the French troops under the Duke de 
Richelieu, which Henry confidently believed were 
assembled for a descent in his brother’s aid upon the 
English coast. Week after week went by, but still 
the French King would not allow the little army to 
embark; various excuses were forthcoming for the 
delay, but in reality Louis was waiting to see which 
way the cat was going to jump in England, before 
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committing himself to the Jacobite cause. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Henry’s enthusiasm steadily waned as time 
wore on; his military ardour had subsided, giving 
place to a reserved and pensive mood, in which his 
mind turned constantly to religious matters. For 
hours at a time he would remain on his knees in church 
or sit discussing theology with the priests. 

“You may perhaps gain the Kingdom of Heaven 
by your prayers,” sneered the Duke de Richelieu one 
day, “ but never the Kingdom of Great Britain.” 

Henry was at his prayers in church when news was 
brought to him of the Jacobite disaster at Culloden. 
Even the taunts of Richelieu failed to disturb the calm 
with which he accepted this fatal blow to the family 
cause—indeed, he seemed to have lost interest in the 
matter—and he quietly returned to Paris, whence he 
set out to meet his returning and defeated brother, 
whom he had not seen for three years. Their meeting 
was an affectionate one, as is shown by the following 
letter written by Henry to his father, the Old Pre¬ 
tender, shortly afterwards : 

“ He did not know me at first sight, but I am sure 
I knew him very well, for he is not in the least altered 
since X saw him, except grown somewhat broader and 
fatter, which is incomprehensible after all the fatigues 
he has endured. Your Majesty may conceive better 
than I can express in writing the tenderness of our 
first meeting. Those who were present said they 
never saw the like in their lives ; and, indeed, I defy 
the whole world to show another brother so kind and 
loving as he is to me. For my part I can safely say 
that all my endeavours tend to no other end but that 
of deserving so much goodness as he has for me. . . . 
The Prince sees and will scarce see anybody but 
myself for a few days, that he may have a little time 
to rest before he is plagued by all the world, as to be 
sure he will be, when once he sees company. I go 
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every day to dine with him. Yesterday I brought 
him privately to see my house; and I perceive 
he has as much * gout ’ for the chase as ever he 
had. Most humbly asking Your Majesty’s blessing, 
I remain 

“ Your most dutiful son, 

«' York.” 

For some time this state of affairs continued between 
the two brothers, until one day Prince Charles received 
a nasty shock. On arriving at Henry’s house for 
dinner, he found the lights full on and the table spread 
with dishes, but no sign of his host. After waiting 
for some time, he went away. Henry had fled, and 
the two brothers were only to set eyes upon each 
other once again during the next nineteen years. 

The failure of the family cause, the insincere atti¬ 
tude of their French allies, and his growing tendency 
towards religious matters, had decided Henry to become 
a member of the Church. Fearful of the reception 
which his brother would accord to this decision, he 
had fled secretly from Paris in a chaise, with two 
servants on horseback, and arrived in May 1747 in 
Rome, where his father willingly acquiesced in his 
desire. Charles was furious when he learned the 
truth, for this active espousal of the Roman faith 
meant the death-blow to the Jacobite cause in Eng¬ 
land, but all his protests were in vain, and on the 
thirtieth of June Henry received the tonsure at the 
hands of the Pope in the Old Pretender’s palace amid 
a grand gathering of the members of his father’s Court. 
Three days afterwards he was given the Red Hat in 
the Vatican, was enrolled in the Sacred College as 
Cardinal of York, and held a reception in his robes 
of office on which he wore ermine as a symbol of his 
claim to royal rank. A week later he went through the 
ceremony of having his mouth opened and shut by the 
Pope and received the sacred ring of his office, thus 
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becoming a prince of the Church at the early age of 
twenty-two. 

Though he was now a Cardinal, he had not yet been 
ordained as a priest. The Pope at first offered opposi¬ 
tion to this further step, pointing out to Henry that 
at some future time it might become his duty to marry 
and beget heirs to the throne of England—a duty 
which could not be performed if he took the vow of 
celibacy. But the young Cardinal persisted in his 
request until Benedict gave in, and in the following 
year he took Holy Orders, celebrating his first Mass 
in the presence of his proud father and disgruntled 
brother. For the rest of his life he was to devote 
himself to the service of the Church. 

Many and lucrative were the dignities showered 
upon him by the Pope and by Louis the Fifteenth. 
In 1758 he was made titular Archbishop of Corinth, 
and three years later was appointed to the Bishopric 
of Frascati—a see over which he was to preside for 
more than forty years. 

In his luxurious palace at Frascati, Henry main¬ 
tained a magnificent establishment, though his own 
personal existence was simple. The huge incomes 
which he derived from his various offices enabled him 
to lavish alms upon the poor for miles around, and the 
people of Frascati worshipped him, crowding round his 
carriage drawn by six horses to catch a nearer glimpse 
of him whenever he drove out from his palace. Henry's 
stables were his pride, containing no fewer than sixty 
superb animals of the purest breed. 

On New Year's Day 1766 his father died, and Prince 
Charles immediately announced his intention of coming 
to Rome to receive (as he thought) recognition from 
the Pope as “ Charles the Third.” But, despite 
Henry's persistent arguments, the Pope, on the advice 
of the majority of the Sacred College, refused to grant 
the desired recognition. 

The two brothers met, for the first time for nineteen 
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years, at a little inn outside the city. Henry, a dig¬ 
nified and stately figure in his gorgeous robes of 
office, stepped from his carriage and walked up the 
steps of the inn, at the top of which his brother was 
waiting to receive him. In the flabby-faced, red¬ 
eyed, limping roue before him he could barely recog¬ 
nise the Bonnie Prince Charlie of the days gone by. 
They embraced each other affectionately, then sat 
down to a meal, after which the Cardinal escorted 
the self-styled King into Rome. 

Henry was so indignant at the Pope’s refusal to 
recognise his brother’s royal rank that he drove through 
the streets of Rome with Charles seated at his right 
hand—an honour conferred by Cardinals only upon 
reigning monarchs. The Pope was furious at this 
flouting of his authority and Henry received a severe 
reprimand. Nevertheless, he did not falter in his 
efforts on his brother’s behalf, but his difficulties 
were sadly increased by the sordid dissipations of 
Charles. " We should gain ground,” declared the 
Cardinal, “if it were not for the horrid bottle.” A 
temporary reformation of Charles’s drunken habits 
was, however, effected, and Henry persuaded the Pope 
to grant his brother audience. For a time the cam¬ 
paign for recognition was abandoned, but was renewed 
by Charles with redoubled energy on his marriage to 
Princess Louise of Stolberg. 

Henry was furious at not having been consulted 
before this marriage took place, but, deciding that it 
was useless to complain about a fait accompli, he met 
the newly wedded pair on their entrance into Rome. 
Their stay was but short-lived, for Charles’s truculent 
demands for the recognition of his wife as Queen 
caused such friction that they left Rome in 1774. 

In the following year Henry had a nasty accident. 
The great banqueting hall of his palace was built 
over the coach-house in which were stored his many 
carriages. One evening, he and a large number of 
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guests were seated at dinner, when the floor of the 
hall suddenly gave way and men, tables, food, and 
wine were hurled headlong into the coach-house 
below. For some time the agitated servants could 
not find the Cardinal, but at last he was discovered in 
a fainting condition on the roof of one of the carriages, 
his face covered with plaster, and his clothes drenched 
with wine. It was indeed a lucky escape for all but 
the one guest who died as the result of his injuries. 

So the years passed, the Cardinal devoting his 
time to pious and charitable works and to the seminary 
which he had founded at Frascati. He had by now 
reached the second highest office in the Church, the 
Pope alone being his superior. 

The Cardinal's next adventure proved somewhat 
galling to his pride. His brother’s wife, driven to 
desperation by the ill-treatment and drunken habits 
of her husband, had fled to Rome. Pitying her plight, 
Henry offered her the shelter of his palace roof—an 
offer which she gratefully accepted. What Henry did 
not know was that this lady had a lover, Vittorio 
Alfieri the Italian poet, who contrived to carry on 
his intrigue under the very nose of the unsuspecting 
Cardinal. Highly moral himself, Henry was slow 
to suspect immorality in others, and so this state 
of affairs continued for some considerable time, until 
Henry was summoned to the sick-bed of his brother 
who opened his eyes to the truth. The angry Cardinal 
returned post-haste to Rome, obtained an order from 
the Pope for Alfieri’s exile, and banished the unhappy 
lady to a small house near Frascati which he provided 
for her, and thence to a convent from which she escaped 
to rejoin her lover. 

In the early days of January 1788 Charles, who had 
returned to Rome with his natural daughter whom 
he had legitimised, fell seriously ill. Henry was 
almost constantly at his brother’s bedside, but the 
end came with unexpected suddenness during his 
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short absence and before he could be summoned. 
So " Charles the Third ” passed away on the thirtieth 
of January, leaving his phantom throne and the 
Crown Jewels which James the Second had carried 
out of England to the Cardinal, who was immediately 
recognised by the Jacobites as Henry the Ninth. 

Henry at once assumed the trappings of his new 
rank. A royal crown was substituted for the ducal 
coronet on his silver and plate, on the doors of his 
carriages, and over his palace gates ; the members of 
his household constantly addressed him as " Your 
Majesty ”; the Jacobites bent the knee and kissed 
his hand ; a medal was struck in honour of his acces¬ 
sion ; and he invariably used the royal mode of signa¬ 
ture in all his private correspondence. And so another 
dummy king sat upon this phantom throne ; but no 
longer was he called “ The King Here,” for the Romans 
did not recognise him as a sovereign! 

But the happy existence of this Gilbertian Court 
was to be of short duration. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, Henry’s financial resources were 
sadly diminished by the loss of the rich French livings 
which had been conferred upon him by Louis the 
Fifteenth. Worse was soon to follow, for some years 
later Napoleon invaded the Papal States at the head 
of his all-conquering armies, and the Pope was called 
upon to raise a heavy tribute. Believing that this 
tribute would liberate the States from Napoleon’s 
yoke, Henry gladly sacrificed his remaining fortune, 
handing over to the Pope nearly all the heirlooms of 
two royal families—the Stewarts and the Sobieskis— 
among which was a ruby ring which had been valued 
at £50,000. But this bought not freedom, but merely 
respite ; in 1799 the French soldiers entered Frascati. 
Henry’s palace was raided, the soldiers being aided 
in the looting by the people whom Henry himself had 
fed for so many years, the rooms were sacked, all his 
remaining possessions were seized, and the old Cardinal, 
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now seventy-four and in failing health, barely escaped 
with his life, managing to carry with him a few pieces 
of silver plate. 

For a time he managed to exist in Naples on the 
slender proceeds of the sale of the plate, of which he 
had disposed in Padua ; but a few months later the 
French marched against Naples, and the Cardinal fled 
by sea to Messina, The ship was caught in a raging 
tempest, and by the time that the aged fugitive landed 
in Sicily he was a sick man. In stepping into a car¬ 
riage ashore he knocked his shin against the step— 
a slight accident at the time, but one that later was 
to result in the loss of the use of that leg. From Mes¬ 
sina he fled by sea to Venice where, reduced to a state 
of utter destitution, he was forced to exist upon the 
willing but insufficient charity of friends. 

Then followed one of the most creditable incidents 
in the whole of British history. News reached the 
ears of George the Third that his rival to the throne 
was practically starving. The King at once de¬ 
spatched a messenger to Henry at Venice with two 
thousand pounds for his immediate needs, and a 
delicately worded offer of a similar sum within six 
months time, if the Cardinal would accept it. Henry 
was deeply grateful, and a life annuity was settled 
on him by the order of the King. Henry's gratitude 
was sincere, for on his death he bequeathed to the 
Prince of Wales (the future George the Fourth) the 
Crown Jewels which had been carried out of England 
by the last Stewart King. 

Despite these sufferings and privations, the last 
chapter of Henry's life was destined to be a happy 
one. In 1803 the Pope had made peace with Napo¬ 
leon, and the aged and infirm Cardinal was brought 
back to Frascati. His reception was terrific and 
affected him deeply; the whole town was illuminated, 
bands paraded the streets, bells pealed from the 
churches and the seminary, and huge cheering crowds 
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followed the litter in which he was borne to the palace 
wherein he had not set foot for four long years. 

As Bishop of Ostia and Dean of the Sacred College, 
he remained at Frascati for the remaining four years 
of his life, a cripple with an alert mind, playing with 
his favourite King Charles spaniels and teaching them 
all manner of tricks. No longer did he keep up the 
fiction of sovereignty (perhaps in deference to his 
benefactor), but used to weep copiously whenever 
mention was made of men who had laid down their 
lives in the Stewart cause. 

Though he had, of course, no legal claim to the title 
of Duke of York, he became known throughout Eng¬ 
land and to posterity as Cardinal York. 

On the thirteenth of July 1807, after a short illness, 
he died peacefully with a happy smile upon his sunken, 
though still handsome, face. 

So passed the only Duke of York who never set 
foot on English soil 1 —the only Stewart who never 
loved a woman ! a 

1 Shortly after the Jacobite rising of 1745, the contemporary 
papers printed an alleged letter of Henry’s which showed that he 
had come to England during the rising. This letter was undoubtedly 
a forgery, and there is no other evidence that he ever set foot in 
England. All the evidence is to the contrary. 

8 On Henry’s death the Stewart claim to the throne passed to 
the descendants of Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. In accord¬ 
ance with this descent the present legitimist representative of 
the Stewarts is Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, who held high 
command in the German Army during the Great War. 


o 



CHAPTER XI 

THE NINTH DUKE 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS, 1674-1728 
Duke of York, 1716-1728 

" He does more with little money than his brother, who never 
pays anyone, does with a great deal.” 

(Sophia, Electress of Hanover —in a letter .) 

W HEN the infant Henry Stewart received his 
bogus title from the Old Pretender, there 
was a real Duke of York already in pos¬ 
session of that title. This was Ernest Augustus, 
Prince-Bishop of Osnabriick, the youngest brother of 
George the First. 

The birth of Ernest Augustus, which took place on 
the seventeenth of September 1674 in the newly 
built episcopal palace at Osnabriick in Hanover, was 
hardly an auspicious one. For a time his mother’s 
life was endangered, and on recovering she declared 
emphatically that she had already had boys enough. 
The poor little Prince was indeed an unwanted child, 
and, since he was the youngest of a large family, a 
godfather for him could not easily be found. In 
default of anyone else, his eldest brother (the future 
George the First) was ordered by his father to under¬ 
take that office. Thus the two brothers became early 
united by a bond that fanned an affection which grew 
into a lifelong mutual attachment. Even when Ernest 
Augustus had reached the mature age of thirty-three, 
it was remarked that he “ followed at the heels of his 
elder brother like a spaniel.” 

His childhood was passed at Osnabriick and at Han- 
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over in the care of his mother, the masterful Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, until he was thirteen years old, 
when the Duchess of Orleans offered to introduce him 
at the French Court. At Versailles, his charming 
manners and quick understanding soon made him such a 
general favourite that two years elapsed before he was 
taken away to complete his education by a tour in Italy. 

On his return to Hanover the problem of his future 
at once arose. His father was none too wealthy, and 
so young Ernest Augustus was soon pushed into the 
service of the Emperor; though the military career 
had not been his choice, the young Prince showed 
soldierly qualities and served with considerable dis¬ 
tinction for close on ten years, receiving his baptism 
of fire at the Battle of Neerwinden when only nine¬ 
teen, and being commended for his bravery in 1702 
by the great Duke of Marlborough. 

Nor was he only popular upon the field of battle. 
In Hanover he was universally beloved, and was his 
eldest brother’s favourite. Yet, despite his deep 
attachment to Prince George, Ernest Augustus chiv¬ 
alrously warned Konigsmarck of impending danger, 
when that ill-fated adventurer’s intrigue with George’s 
wife had been discovered. 1 This kindly act was 
typical of his charitable nature. 

Though the Prince had put his heart and soul into 
his military duties, his mind had ever been fixed 
upon religion, for it was his ambition to succeed to 
the Bishopric of Osnabriick, which had formerly been 
held by his father, now Elector of Hanover. His 
character was singularly suited foT a clerical life; 
not a breath of scandal had ever scorched his cheek; 

1 Sophia Dorothea, wife of George the First, and mother of 
George the Second, was divorced on account of her liaison with 
Count Konigsmarck, a wealthy, boastful, and dissipated Swedish 
officer. Konigsmarck was murdered as he left his lover’s room 
on the eve of their proposed elopement, and Sophia Dorothea was 
confined for thirty-two years in the castle of Ahlen, where she died. 
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no woman's name had ever been connected with 
his. "I cannot believe," wrote the Duchess of Orleans 
in 1709, " that Ernest Augustus in his thirty-sixth 
year can still have his virginity." Nevertheless, 
despite the Duchess's caustic comment, no cause for 
gossip could be found. Indeed, he avoided women 
as much as possible, even in later years ; once, when 
in Venice, he had received a visit from a lady of high 
rank—without even enquiring her name, he retired 
to the seclusion of his private room, leaving the lady 
in high dudgeon; on another occasion, having been 
guided into a church by a lady who asked him to 
await her return, he slipped away—maybe to his 
embarrassment, he discovered her the same evening in 
the box next to his own at the theatre I Yet, though 
he was shy, he was not altogether a woman-hater, for 
he once declared that he had found the ladies of Verona 
much better company than the men in that town. 

He had reached the fortieth year of his singularly 
pious and uneventful life, when his eldest brother 
succeeded to the throne of England. George the 
First left Herrenhausen for England on the thirty-first 
of August 1714, leaving Ernest Augustus in Hanover 
to take the Elector’s seat at the Privy Council in 
•preference to his elder brother Maximilian, who had 
become a convert to the Roman faith. Ernest Augus¬ 
tus was glad of the opportunity to remain behind, for 
his eye was still fixed upon the see of Osnabriick. 
To his delight the Bishopric fell vacant a year later, 
and on the second of March 1716 he received the 
coveted appointment. Before he could take up his 
duties, however, he was summoned to England, where 
on the twenty-ninth of June in the same year he 
was created Duke of York and Albany and Earl of 
Ulster, thus assuming the title which had legally 
been vacant for thirty-one years. The King endea¬ 
voured to confer further honours upon his brother, 
but Ernest Augustus refused them all except Knight- 
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hood of the Garter, to which he was admitted before 
returning to Germany. 

His stay in England was brief. Once only was he 
again to visit this country—in 1720. On that occasion 
he appeared little at Court, and thus became known 
to very few people in the country to whose peerage he 
belonged. He avoided society, preferring to remain at 
his studies or converse alone with his brother, the King. 
" I am afraid,” wrote the Duchess of Orleans, " that our 
good Ernest Augustus is a little lazy, and will content him¬ 
self to lounge about in his room instead of going about.” 

Having received his English Dukedom he was at 
last free to take up his episcopal duties at Osnabriick. 
His first feeling on entering the city in which he was 
to spend the most of his remaining days was one of 
perfect peace. *' I have allowed myself the pleasure 
of taking a walk along the ramparts,” he wrote, " in 
which all the small boys of the town accompanied me.” 

His rule as Prince-Bishop was highly popular. His 
charity became a byword in Osnabriick, for he was 
ever ready to give alms where alms were needed, and 
his kitchens were thrown permanently open to the 
hungry poor. 

In 1727 George the First was on his way to visit 
his Bishop brother when he fell seriously ill. By the 
time he reached Osnabriick, he was unconscious, and 
soon after his arrival he died in the arms of Ernest 
Augustus, who mourned his death more sincerely than 
any other person. Maybe this loss hastened his own 
end, for on the fourteenth of August 1728 he himself 
succumbed after a short illness. 

“ Ach, mein Gott! ” he whispered faintly, as he 
closed his eyes, weary of the struggle. Those were 
the last words of the ninth Duke of York, the fact of 
whose existence was hardly known to the British nation. 

By order of George the Second, the body of Ernest 
Augustus was removed to Hanover, where it was 
buried with State solemnity. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE TENTH DUKE 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS, 1739-1767 
Duke of York, 1760-1767 


" I, who have no partiality to royal blood, like his good nature 


and good breeding." 


(Horace Walpole, Letters .) 


A TUTOR’S life is not all beer and skittles, even 
when his pupils are the sons of royalty. So 
thought a certain learned Doctor of Divinity 
at seven o’clock one morning as he rapped again and 
again on the door of the bedroom of George the Second’s 
grandson, the young Prince Edward Augustus. As 
the Doctor had learned to his cost, the Prince was never 


eager for his geography lesson at this time of day, for he 
invariably kept late hours overnight, and on this par¬ 
ticular occasion had been in bed for less than two hours. 


The Doctor opened the door, tip-toed across the 
room, and lifted the sheet gently from his royal pupil’s 
face, remarking that the Prince’s younger brother 
Harry would soon beat him at studies, for he had 
already been at work for half an hour. 

" Oh, for God's sake, Doctor ! ” groaned the yawning 
Prince. " If that is all I have to fear, let me lie at 
least an hour and a half longer, and then if I am not 
up with Harry by the usual time we leave off, I'll 
be content to forfeit your good opinion for ever.” 

So at half-past eight the Doctor returned—and, 
strange to say, by the end of the morning’s work the 
young prince had not forfeited his tutor’s high opinion 
of his abilities. 


°14 
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The early childhood of Edward Augustus was 
passed in an unhappy atmosphere caused by the con¬ 
stant quarrels between his grandfather, the King, and 
bis father, Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales. The 
boy was twelve years old when Frederick Louis died 
—an event that was hailed with a general sigh of 
relief, for this unfortunate Prince had been universally 
disliked. A contemporary periodical reflected public 
opinion when it referred to his decease in the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

"They called him Fred. 

He was alive and is dead. 

There’s no more lo be said.” 

Thereupon Edward Augustus was taken under the 
wing of the King, a welcome change, for he was the old 
man’s favourite, even in preference to his elder brother, 
the future George the Third, and upon him was lavished 
all his grandfather’s love. He was an exceedingly 
plain boy with “ strange loose eyes,” but was gifted 
with a winning smile and a ready wit; as Horace 
Walpole says, he was “ a sayer of things.” Nor was 
his tutor, the Doctor, alone in discovering the boy’s 
aptitude for quick study. On one occasion the King 
sent Baron Stainberg to examine him; after the 
examination was over, the Baron complimented the 
Prince on his proficiency in Latin, but remarked that 
he would like to see him a little more familiar with 
his German grammar, for that language would be 
useful to him. 

The boy squinted at him playfully, then retorted: 
" German grammar ! Why, any dull child can learn 
that 1 ” 

When eighteen, the young Prince was given his 
freedom, and soon showed that he intended to use it 
entirely for pleasure. He at once singled out Lady 
Essex as the object of his affections, and this lady 
gave a gorgeous ball in his honour, which drew the 
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attention of the gossips to their attachment. The 
Prince's mother was horrified, and begged him not to 
indulge in such early love-affairs, but his grandfather, 
with the memory of his own lurid youth still proudly 
in Inis mind, encouraged the boy to ignore these admoni¬ 
tions. Edward Augustus was not slow to follow the 
King’s advice, and soon the tongue of scandal was 
wagging freely at his expense. 

When gossip was at its height, the Prince appeared 
at a ball given by Lady Rochford. Failing to find his 
lady in the ballroom, he searched the house until at 
last he found her in an inner chamber with her hostess, 
in the middle of a duet which they were singing. 
The Prince, highly delighted, eagerly demanded an 
encore, but Lady Essex, with ready wit, adroitly 
chose another song: 

" False friends I have as well as you. 

Who daily counsel me 
Fame and ambition to pursue 
And leave off loving thee I " 

To this counsel Lady Essex turned a deaf ear, and 
the two lovers were seen everywhere together. Horace 
Walpole, writing to a friend, declared sarcastically: 
“ Prince and ‘ Princess ' Edward continue to enter¬ 
tain themselves and Ranelagh every night! ” 

The King thereupon decided that it was high time 
that the young Prince should have something serious 
to occupy his mind, so in the following year Edward 
Augustus was packed off to sea, being sent on board 
the Essex, under the command of Lord Howe, who 
found that he was expected to pay for all the Prince’s 
requirements. “ He came,” wrote Howe, " not only 
without bed and linen almost of every kind, but I 
paid also for his uniform clothes which I provided 
for him, with all other necessaries, at Portsmouth.” 

The Prince did not have to wait long before seeing 
active service. Within a few weeks of joining his 
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ship, he took part in the capture of Cherbourg, after 
which he gave a ball to the ladies of the town, who 
turned up in large numbers to catch a glimpse of this 
gay, good-natured Prince. As they crowded round 
him, he laughingly declared that he was too young 
to know what was considered good manners in France, 
so would behave as he would if wishing to please the 
ladies in England—then promptly kissed them all! 

When, in the same year, the fleet fought at St. 
Cas, Edward Augustus was conspicuous for his bravery, 
which he displayed so rashly that Howe was forced 
to order him peremptorily to retire. His bravery 
did not pass unnoticed by the French, who, on the 
next occasion they sighted his ship, dipped their 
colours in compliment to him. This early taste of 
warfare so pleased the young Prince that he begged 
for permission to accompany Wolfe to Quebec, and 
was bitterly disappointed when his request was 
refused. 

This disappointment he endeavoured to drown in a 
riot of gay living in London. Horace Walpole writes 
of seeing Mm at a ball given by Conolly—“ I was 
retiring," he says, "when fetched back to sup with 
Prince Edward and the Duchess of Richmond, who is 
his present passion. He had chattered as much love 
to her as would serve ten balls ! ” But Ms affections 
were soon transferred to Lady Mary Coke, who, after 
his death, scandalously alleged that they had been 
secretly married : indeed, he was a firm favourite with 
all the ladies, whose romantic feelings he touched by 
serenading them with his guitar, upon wMch he was 
an accomplished player. 

In the following year he was created Duke of York, 
and marked his advent to that new rank by a singu¬ 
larly graceful act, refusing to take his seat in the 
House of Lords until after the imminent trial of 
a peer, in order that he might not be called upon to 
vote in it. By tMs time he had been promoted to 
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the rank of rear-admiral of the Blue, and in June 
1761 the Court of Common Council unanimously 
resolved to present him with the freedom of the City 
of London in a gold casket worth a hundred and fifty 
guineas “ as a pledge of the grateful respect they bear 
to His Royal Highness for his early entrance into the 
naval service of the King and Country.” In 1762 he 
hoisted his flag on board the Princess Amelia , having 
obtained the appointment of Lord Howe as his flag- 
captain. 

In the next year George the Third decided that his 
brother should take a trip abroad. The trip was 
doubtless planned for diplomatic and educational 
purposes, but the young Duke hailed it as a further 
opportunity for pleasure. At five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of the twenty-third of September 1763, he set 
sail from Plymouth Sound in the Centurion, with the 
Royal Standard flying at the masthead. Ten days 
later he landed at Lisbon under the name of Earl of 
Ulster. 

After three weeks’ festive sojourn in the Portuguese 
capital he proceeded to Gibraltar, Minorca, Genoa, 
Alexandria, Asti, and Turin, where he was enter¬ 
tained by the King and Queen of Sardinia. From 
Turin he went to Florence, then visited Leghorn, 
Pisa, Lucca, Rome, Parma, and Venice, in addition 
to a host of less important towns. Throughout his 
travels he created an excellent impression, charming 
all whom he met with Ms affable and unaffected 
manner, and bewitching the ladies with his roving, 
twinkling eyes. Everywhere he had been lavishly 
entertained—balls, banquets, pageants, and bull-fights 
had been organised in his honour—and he eagerly 
endeavoured to outshine his hosts in hospitality to 
such an extent that the King, horrified at these extrav¬ 
agances, promptly stopped any further remittances. 
Thus cut off from funds, the Duke was obliged to 
abandon the remainder of his tour, and arrived back 
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in London on the first of September 1764 after nearly 
a year's absence. 

Despite the friction over his extravagances he was 
soon restored into the King’s good graces, and resumed 
his former position as the darling of Society. Yet, 
though he was gay, he was no idler; he at once estab¬ 
lished himself as a patron of the arts, building a private 
theatre in his own palace and there producing plays 
in which he himself acted with Lady Stanhope, who 
was now foremost in his affections. At the same 
time he began to take an active part in politics, associat¬ 
ing himself with the Opposition, His maiden speech 
in the House of Lords, however, fell flat. Horace 
Walpole, who heard it, declared—“ If the Adminis¬ 
tration can stand until routed by his excellence, they 
will be immortal! ” 

When his younger sister was married to the King 
of Denmark, he acted at the ceremony as proxy for 
the absent bridegroom—a position that he was never 
to fill on his own behalf. 

In 1766 gossip was rife that he had fought a duel. 
Though the Duke denied the truth of this rumour, 
it roused the indignation of the King, whose anger 
waxed more and more intense as Edward Augustus 
meddled more and more in politics. The crisis arrived 
at a grand review of the troops, when the King publicly 
slighted his brother. The Duke, enraged at this 
insult, went abroad to nurse his indignation. 

A brief stay in Paris was brought to an end by his 
desire to visit one of his inamorata in Genoa. Trav¬ 
elling overland through France, he broke his journey 
in order to attend a grand ball at the country mansion 
of the Duke de Villars. After dancing all night long, 
he was in such a violent perspiration that his com¬ 
panions begged him to rest and change his clothes 
before resuming his journey. But the Duke was in a 
hurry to reach his lady and stepped straight from the 
ballroom into his post-chaise. 
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The inevitable result followed. On the road he was 
taken ill with fever. Hurriedly he was conveyed to 
the palace of the Prince of Monaco, where he lay for 
some days, growing steadily weaker. 

On. the seventeenth of September 1767 the end came. 

“ Great God, Thy will be done ! ” he murmured 
wearily, then closed his eyes. Those were his last 
words on this earth. 

His remains were borne in state to England and 
were interred in the vault under Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel on the third of November 1767, twenty-eight 
short years after his birth. 

“ How transient are terrestrial joys ! ” wrote a poet 
as he watched the Duke’s remains being borne ashore. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE ELEVENTH DUKE 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, 1763-1827 
Duke of York, 1784-1827 

" Oh, the grand old Duke of York! 

He had ten thousand men. 

He marched them up to the top of the hill 
And he marched them down again!" 

(Nursery Rhyme) 

I N a secluded room at Kew the Queen was vainly 
struggling to pacify the ravings of her demented 
husband. 

“ Frederick, Frederick 1 ” wailed the unhappy King. 
" Send me Frederick—for Frederick is my friend I ” 
The man for whom George the Third repeatedly 
called in his madness was his favourite son, Frederick 
Augustus Duke of York, who was bom at St. James’s 
Palace on the sixteenth of August 1763. 

The childhood of Frederick Augustus was a happy 
one, for his father doted on him, and his elder brother, 
the future George the Fourth, was his constant and 
affectionate companion. The two boys played together 
in the sunny gardens at Kew, and romped indoors 
with their father, who much preferred the domestic 
life of a simple gentleman to all the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of a monarch’s Court. 

When Frederick was only six months old he was 
elected, through the influence of his father as Elector 
of Hanover, to the lucrative Bishopric of Osnabrfick, a 
post that had been held by the ninth Duke of York 
in the earlier years of the century. In 1767 he was 
admitted to Knighthood of the Bath, and four years 
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later to that of the Garter. At the age of seventeen 
he was gazetted a Colonel in the Army and in the 
following year was sent abroad to study the profession 
of arms in Hanover and Berlin. 

For six years he lived in Germany, where he received 
a thorough grounding in all branches of the military 
art, attending the Austrian and Prussian manoeuvres, 
and being presented to that stern disciplinarian Fred¬ 
erick the Great. Into this martial atmosphere there 
crept a breath of Romance, for in Berlin he met the 
Princess Fredercia, a plain but sweet girl, still in her 
teens, with whom he danced at a State Ball. Thus 
the six years slipped quickly by. Though for so long 
out of England, he was by no means forgotten by his 
father, who rapidly promoted his absent son to Major- 
General in 1782, to Lieutenant General in 1784 and 
to the Colonelcy of the Coldstream Guards in that 
same year. On the twenty-seventh of November 1784 
he was created Duke of York, a title that had been 
in abeyance for seventeen years. 

At last his military studies were completed and on 
the second of August 1787 he returned to England, 
being welcomed with great enthusiasm by the huge 
crowds that collected to greet his arrival in London. 
At Windsor an even wanner reception awaited him 
from his father, whose health was already suffering 
from the early symptoms of insanity, and from his 
brother the Prince of Wales. Fanny Burney had tea 
with him at Windsor and found him eager and viva¬ 
cious, yet modest, dignified, and easy. 

Frederick was now twenty-four and he at once pro¬ 
ceeded to take an active part in public life, taking his 
seat in the House of Lords in November, and speaking 
against Pitt’s Regency Bill in the following year—in the 
House of Lords he was frequently employed as the mouth¬ 
piece of his elder brother. About this time he purchased 
for forty-three thousand pounds Oatlands, an estate 
near Weybridge, to which he retired for week-ends. 
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With the temporary confinement of George the 
Third during his insanity, Frederick was thrown more 
and more into the company of his elder brother, and 
between them there sprang up an inseparable attach¬ 
ment, which was to last until his death, and which 
was soon to lead to an episode in his career that did 
much to increase his popularity. 

He and the Prince of Wales were at a fancy-dress 
ball one night. During the evening’s amusement, 
three masked dancers—two men and a woman— 
approached the Prince of Wales and addressed him 
loudly in a grossly insulting manner. Frederick at 
once took up the cudgels on his brother’s behalf. 

“ Sir! ” he cried angrily to the ringleader, whose 
voice he thought he recognised as that of Colonel 
Lennox , 1 an officer in the Coldstream Guards. “ Pray 
address yourself to me I I have a shrewd suspicion 
that you are an officer in my own regiment, and if 
that is so, then you are a coward and a disgrace to 
your profession. If I am wrong, then pray unmask 
yourself, and I will beg your pardon.” 

The dancer did not unmask, but turned away, and 
the Duke was thereby convinced that his suspicions 
were correct. A short while afterwards Lennox heard 
a rumour that the Duke had alleged that he (Colonel 
Lennox) had allowed words to be used to him to which 
no gentleman should submit. Lennox immediately 
determined to tackle the Duke on the matter, but his 
choice of moment and manner was in singularly bad taste. 

The Duke was on parade with his regiment one 
morning. After the order to dismiss had been given, 

1 Colonel Lennox was afterwards fourth Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, and he it was who gave the famous ball in Brussels on 
the eve of the battle of Quatre Bras. Being descended from a 
natural son of Charles the Second and Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, he had Stewart blood in his veins, and it 
was thought that he therefore bore animosity towards the reigning 
Hanoverian family. 
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he was accosted brusquely in front of all his officers 
by Lennox, who demanded an explanation of the 
rumour. Frederick’s reply was polite but cold; lie 
himself had heard the words used at Daubigny’s Club 
—no further details would he give. Lennox promptly 
sent a circular letter to the members of the Club, ask¬ 
ing for information which would enlighten him with 
regard to the identity of the man whom he ought to 
challenge. Receiving no answer, he sent his seconds 
to the Duke, who, scorning to claim the privilege of 
his royal rank, at once accepted the challenge. 

The date fixed for the encounter was the twenty- 
sixth of May 1789. When day dawned, the Duke 
quietly slipped out of Carlton House, accompanied by 
Lord Rawdon. So anxious was he that his departure 
for a duel should remain a secret that he left his own 
hat conspicuously on a table, driving away in borrowed 
headgear. On Wimbledon Common they met Lennox, 
who was accompanied by Lord Winchelsea. 

Twelve paces apart the two antagonists halted. 
There was a short pause, then the signal was given 
by Lord Winchelsea. Lennox fired, his bullet shear¬ 
ing a curl from the Duke’s head. A few seconds 
passed, then Lennox observed somewhat hotly that 
his opponent had not yet fired, to which Lord Rawdon 
replied that His Royal Highness did not intend to do 
so. Lennox pressed the Duke to fire, but Frederick 
coolly refused. 

Thereupon Lord Winchelsea begged the Duke to 
declare that he looked on Lennox as an honourable 
man. The Duke calmly replied that he was there 
solely for the purpose of giving his opponent satisfac¬ 
tion, that he did not intend to fire, and would add no 
more, save that if Lennox was not satisfied he could 
fire again. At this, Lennox and his companion with¬ 
drew, leaving the Duke and Lord Rawdon to return 
to Carlton House. 

The public soon learned of the Duke’s refusal to 
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shelter himself behind his royal rank, and of his cool¬ 
ness under fire, and his popularity was thereby increased 
enormously, numerous pamphlets strongly conde mning 
the conduct of Lennox being circulated. He was 
indeed highly popular both in Society and with the 
public ; the public liked him for his love of sport and 
his genial manner, Society liked him for his lack of 
conceit and because he was easily amused; Walpole 
remarked : " He is the only one of the Princes who 
has the feelings of an English gentleman.” 

Frederick himself bore no malice over the duel, for at 
a ball some nights later he remained on the floor while 
Lennox and his wife were dancing, though the other 
members of the Royal Family had angrily withdrawn. 

Two years later the Duke was married to the Prin¬ 
cess Royal of Prussia, the little Frederica with whom 
he had danced during his student days in Berlin. She 
was a sensible woman of twenty-four, with clear-cut 
features, but no beauty. The wedding was solemnised 
in Berlin on the twenty-ninth of September 1791, and 
on the twenty-third of November the Duchess arrived 
in London, where a second ceremony was performed. 
Universal festivities marked the event, and imitations 
of the Duchess’s bridal slipper were sold in huge quan¬ 
tities. The young couple were well endowed finan¬ 
cially, for Frederick was now in receipt from various 
sources of an annual income of about seventy thousand 
pounds, and they settled down at Oatlands. 

But the Duke was not to enjoy the sweets of married 
life for long. Early in 1793 he was appointed to the 
command of the English troops which were to co-oper¬ 
ate with the Austrians against the French Revolu¬ 
tionary armies in the Low Countries. This appoint¬ 
ment was not a popular one, for the Duke, being some¬ 
what of a martinet, was not liked by his soldiers; 
nor had he experience of active service ; but the King’s 
Ministers were led to concur in this step owing to their 
desire for a commander of royal rank, who could be 
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on an equal footing with the Austrian leader, Prince 
Josias of Saxe-Coburg. Frederick was, as events were 
to prove, utterly unsuited for such a task; he was 
cool, brave, and conscientious, but he had not the 
power of imagination, the quick grasp of a situation, 
or the l-esource in emergency so necessary in a general; 
moreover, he was apt to be easily discouraged. To 
add to his troubles he was staffed with officers who 
had neither the ability nor the experience adequately 
to assist him in his unfamiliar position. 

Landing in Holland, he rapidly collected a force of 
over thirty-seven thousand men, and marched into 
Flanders to join Coburg. Despite the terrific heat 
which blazed pitilessly down upon them on the march, 
the English troops acquitted themselves with remark¬ 
able bravery in the brisk fighting that followed. On 
the twenty-eighth of July Valenciennes surrendered to 
the Duke. So far all had gone well, but he now received 
orders to march against Dunkirk. This plan did not 
meet with the approval of the Austrian commander, 
but the British Government were insistent, for Dun¬ 
kirk was a nest of pirates who wrought constant 
deadly havoc on the shipping in the Channel. 

Owing to the inundations in this low-lying region it 
was impossible completely to invest the town. Had 
the Duke been more alert and struck suddenly, he 
might have avoided disaster, but he acted slowly and 
deliberately. The inhabitants of Dunkirk opened the 
sluice gates and the floods poured over the country, 
cutting off the Duke from his left wing under Freytag, 
a Hanoverian, who was fiercely attacked by French 
reinforcements at Hondschoote. There was no alter¬ 
native but to retire and the Duke, morally defeated, 
led his army into winter quarters at Toumai. 

In the following spring both sides were planning 
attack, but the French were first to translate mere 
plans into action. 

Early in May 1794 a courier might have been observed 
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galloping along the bank of the Thames towards Oat- 
lands, where the Duchess of York was eagerly awaiting 
news from the front. The courier delivered lus mes¬ 
sage, and the tidings were soon spread throughout 
the neighbourhood. That night the sky flickered with 
the merry light of bonfires in celebration of the Duke’s 
victory at Cateau-Cambresis. 

By the time the flames wilted into ashes, the tables 
had been turned. Cateau-Cambr 4 sis had been but a 
minor success, much exaggerated at home, and in the 
third week in May the Duke’s forces were involved in 
disastrous fighting. At Turcoing he was utterly 
routed; left without reserves and surrounded by the 
enemy, he and his men fought gallantly on against 
great odds. At last the resistance offered by the 
Austrians on the left caused a lull in the French attack, 
and the Duke quickly took advantage of this respite 
to effect a retreat to Leers. The retirement was carried 
out in tragic confusion, and the Duke himself narrowly 
escaped capture. 

Riding ahead of his troops to reconnoitre with an 
Austrian general and two English staff-officers, the 
Duke entered a village which on the previous day had 
been in the hands of his allies, the Austrians. Un¬ 
known to him, however, the village had been retaken 
by the enemy, and, on turning a corner, the four 
officers came suddenly face to face with a large body 
of French infantry. 

A volley rang opt. Bullets whistled past the Duke’s 
ears, as the Austrian general tumbled limply from his 
horse, shot through the brain. Leaving their dead 
comrade, the three officers whirled their horses about 
and retreated at full gallop. Luckily, the French, 
believing the intruders to be at the head of a column 
of troops, had retreated after firing one volley, and by 
the time they discovered their mistake the fugitives 
had gained a substantial lead. But the Duke was by 
no means out of danger, for a little way out of the 
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village they came to a river. Flinging themselves 
from their saddles, the three Englishmen plunged into 
the water and struck out for the opposite bank, amid 
a hurricane of bullets and the shells from a six-pounder 
gun which the French had hurried into action. On 
the other side of the river they ran into their own 
troops and retreated in safety to Tournai. 

Then followed the bloody battle around that town 
in which the French under Pichegru, the ablest of the 
early Revolutionary generals, hurled themselves again 
and again against the Allies. The Duke's troops were 
cut off during the fray and had to fight their way out 
to safety, suffering terrible casualties. The Allies suc¬ 
cessfully held their ground, but when the fighting 
ceased they were forced to retreat, owing to severe 
defeats elsewhere, and the Duke’s little army began a 
long weary rearguard action into Holland. 

The disastrous result of this campaign rendered the 
Duke highly unpopular in England, for all the army’s 
misfortunes were attributed to his leadership, and the 
Prime Minister insisted on the appointment of a new 
commander in his stead. 1 The King was much hurt 
by Pitt’s demand, declaring that the disasters were 
entirely due to " the conduct of Austria, the faithless¬ 
ness of Prussia, and the cowardice of the Dutch ”; 
nevertheless, he gave way, and the Duke was recalled 
in December 1794. It is only fair to remark that 
there was some truth in the King’s assertions, for the 
Duke had been severely handicapped by the vacillat¬ 
ing conduct of the Allied generals, and with insufficient 
forces had been pitted against the best troops of France, 
which had been hurried northwards by Carnot, the 
" Organiser of Victory." 

But though the Duke was unpopular at home, he 
had at least endeared himself to his soldiers. Sharing 
in all their privations and sufferings and striving con- 

1 Letter dated 23rd November 1794 from Pitt to George III. 
See Appendix II at the end of this chapter. 
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stantly for their comfort, he had brought them to 
regard him, not as a stern superior to be feared, but 
as a human and humane leader to whom they could 
look for the redress of any wrongs. The rank and file, 
at least, were sad at losing him. 

Despite his son’s semi-disgrace, George the Third 
was determined to demonstrate that he himself was 
appreciative of the Duke’s bravery and devotion. In 
February 1795, six weeks after Ms return, Frederick 
was promoted Field-Marshal, and three years later 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief at home. He 
immediately set about reorganising the volunteer move¬ 
ment, for the country was in fear of invasion, but 
before he had time to affect any far-reaching reforms 
he was again sent overseas in command of an expedi¬ 
tionary force to invade Holland (which had been over¬ 
run by Pichegru) in conjunction with a Russian army 
corps, the total number of men at his disposal amount¬ 
ing to thirty-six thousand. 

His advance guard, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
cleared the way by capturing the Dutch sMps in the 
Helder, and the Duke, landing with the main body of 
his army on the tMrteenth of September 1799, won 
three minor engagements witMn four weeks. After 
that, disaster followed disaster in whirlwind sequence. 
Frederick, though personally brave, displayed a lament¬ 
able lack of initiative and ability for command; in 
the words of the nursery rhyme, he marched his men 
to the top of the hill and marched them down again— 
that was about all! In eight days the enemy com¬ 
pletely outgeneraled Mm, and he was forced to sign 
the convention of Alkmaar, by which his army was 
allowed to leave Holland safely on surrendering all 
French prisoners. 

The Duke was thus entirely discredited as a general 
in the field, and the nation, firmly believing invasion 
to be imminent, was accordingly startled when in 
June 1801 he was sent by the King to the Horse Guards 
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as Commander-in-Chief of the forces. But the fond 
father’s pride in his favourite son was to be amply 
justified, for Frederick proved himself one of the ablest 
administrators who have ever controlled the Service. 
In the field he had failed ; at the centre of organisa¬ 
tion he was to be a startling and invaluable success. 
For eight years he laboured unceasingly at the Horse 
Guards with such beneficial results that it was little 
short of a national tragedy when in 1809 he was forced 
by circumstances to hand in his resignation. 

His efforts during this long tenure of office have had 
a permanent and salutary effect on the history of the 
British Army. When in 1801 the Duke went to the 
Horse Guards, the Army was ill-equipped and ill- 
disciplined, there was little organisation, and promo¬ 
tion in the commissioned ranks was the subject of 
disgraceful corruption and political jobbery. To this 
latter evil York first addressed his attention, refusing 
to allow boys at school to hold the rank of Colonel 
(as had previously been the fashion), and insisting that 
no officer should be permitted to purchase a step in 
promotion until he had served for an adequate period 
in the lower rank. He inaugurated the " sister bat¬ 
talion ” system which is in force to-day, reorganised 
the Quartermaster-General’s department, and super¬ 
vised the proper equipment and enlargement of the 
artillery arm of the service. 

His chief concern, however, was for the greater 
efficiency and discipline of the Army. Though he 
approved the use of the “ cat ” for correctional pur¬ 
poses, yet he was eager to make the soldier’s lot a more 
human one than it had hitherto been. Two evils had 
greatly disgusted him during his early service with the 
Army in the, field; the first was that men were allowed 
to die on active service without any opportunity for 
spiritual comfort in their last moments; the second 
was the heartless lack of system in regard to casualties 
—no returns of the names of the lolled were made. 
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the regimental officers merely reporting the total loss. 
To meet the former case, he ordered the appointment 
of chaplains to accompany the Army in the field ; to 
cure the latter evil, he insisted that all commanding 
officers should immediately after every battle prepare 
a full list of the names of the killed for submission to 
the Horse Guards, in order that the relatives might 
be notified. In many other minor ways he provided 
for the better comfort of the rank and file; from his 
private purse he frequently assisted the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in action, and he founded the 
Duke of York’s school at Chelsea for the sons of soldiers. 

For the training and discipline of the commissioned 
ranks he did even more. First he founded the Royal 
Military College for the training of cadets, the college 
being opened in 1802 in a small rented house at Great 
Marlow. Next he supervised the establishment, under 
the direction of a French military expert, a royalist 
emigrd, of a college for serving officers—the forerunner 
of the modem Staff College. He ordered the making 
of periodical confidential reports on the efficiency of 
individual officers of all ranks, and set apart Tuesday 
in every week for the personal interviewing of any 
officer who wished to see him. 

This conduct won him general popularity which was 
still further enhanced by the manner in which he would 
always step down from his imaginary pedestal to lend 
a hand himself in the work of the moment. Typical 
was his behaviour on the ninth of July 1803, when a fire 
broke out in the neighbourhood of the Horse Guards. 

Some labourers who were employed in repairing the 
roof of Westminster Abbey had carelessly left their 
melting-pot unguarded when they broke off for the 
dinner hour; within a short time the roof of the 
Abbey was a blazing mass. In those days there was 
no L.C.C. Fire Brigade, and the Volunteers were at 
once called upon to help put out the flames. The 
Duke immediately assumed control of the situation 
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and took his place in a long line of men reaching from 
the Thames to the Abbey, passing a chain of buckets 
of water from hand to hand along to the few firemen 
who had arrived on the scene. The Abbey was saved, 
but not until the roof of the tower had fallen in and 
damage to the extent of five thousand pounds had 
been done. 

In spite of all his onerous duties, the Duke found 
time for a deal of personal amusement. From Friday 
to Monday nearly every week he would retire to Oat- 
lands, where there would usually be a house-party for 
the week-end. At eight o’clock in the evening he and 
his guests would sit down to a dinner which lasted 
three hours ; immediately the meal was over the Duke 
would lead his guests to the whist table, from which 
he would not rise so long as anybody would continue 
to play with him, often remaining at cards all night 
long and making up the arrears of sleep in his coach 
on the way back to London on the Monday morning. 
Walpole tells us: “ The Duke is equally amused 
whether play is high or low, but the stake he prefers 
is fives and ponies.” Five pounds a point and twenty- 
five pounds for the rubber can mount to a substantial 
sum in the course of a night’s play ! The Duke indeed 
was an inveterate gambler ; he was devoted to racing, 
and kept an expensive racing establishment which was 
managed by Greville, the diarist, an enthusiastic sup¬ 
porter of the Turf. 

The one fly in the ointment was the unfortunate 
relationship between himself and his wife. It had 
early become apparent that Frederica was tempera¬ 
mentally unsuited as wife for a man of his nature; 
they did not quarrel, but amicably agreed to lead a 
separate existence, only meeting occasionally during 
the Duke’s brief week-end visits to Oatlands, where 
the Duchess had her own separate apartments, spend¬ 
ing her time playing with her pet dogs. At Oatlands 
she died in tSo.o. 
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Maybe it was this unsatisfactory state of domestic 
affairs that led the Duke to form a liaison which was 
to have disastrous consequences. 

Mary Anne Clarke was the daughter of a humble 
compositor. At an early age she had eloped with a 
builder, Clarke, who had become so addicted to drunken 
and dissolute habits that she left him. At that time 
she was doubtless a moral woman, but force of circum¬ 
stance drove her to adopt a mode of life which was to 
give full scope to her avaricious tendencies. 

When in 1802 she met the Duke of York, she had 
already had a string of lovers. Her beauty at once 
enslaved Frederick and he set her up in an extravagant 
establishment in the most fashionable quarter in 
London. The Duke was notoriously fond of obscene 
jokes and doubtless the woman’s coarse conversation 
afforded him an occasional welcome respite from the 
more seemly behaviour which he was called upon to 
observe at Oatlands. Within three years Mrs. Clarke 
had extracted no less than sixteen thousand pounds 
from him, and the Duke, heartily sick of her greedy 
demands, left her in 1806. 

Two years later she blackmailed him, threatening to 
publish his letters to her unless he provided her with 
large sums of money. The Duke was strong enough 
to refuse to be thus intimidated, and the adventuress 
at once set about obtaining her revenge. To this end 
she found a willing tool in a man named Wardle, a 
Colonel in the Fencibles and a Member of Parliament, 
who had become fascinated by her still unfaded beauty. 
In January 1809 Wardle laid before the House of 
Commons an accusation charging the Duke with accept¬ 
ing bribes for the promotion of officers. 

An enquiry was at once instituted, at which it was 
abundantly shown that Mrs. Clarke had received large 
sums of money from certain officers in consideration 
of her efforts to secure their promotion. A number of 
letters, alleged to have been written by the Duke to 
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her and purporting to show that he was a party to 
her conduct, was produced, but these were condemned 
as forgeries. In the end the House considered that 
the Duke had been gravely careless in his dealings 
with the woman, but^ was satisfied that he had not 
been guilty of corruptive practices, and by 278 votes 
to 196 he was acquitted of all blame. Despite this 
favourable verdict, the Duke immediately tendered 
his resignation, and thus through the machinations 
of a scheming adventuress the country was deprived 
of an able servant. York gave the woman a large 
sum of money to leave the country, and she went to 
Boulogne where she remained until her death in 1852. 

After two years " in the wilderness,” the Duke was 
restored to his former position as Commander-in-Chief 
in May 1811. This event was hailed with almost 
universal approbation, and when Lord Milton intro¬ 
duced a motion in the Commons to censure the Ministry 
for permitting the appointment it was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority—by 296 votes to 47. In 1814 
and again after Waterloo the Duke was thanked by 
both Houses of Parliament for the great reforms he 
had effected in the Army and for his unflagging zeal 
in the dischaige of his duties. After the final fall of 
Napoleon, the Duke’s duties became little more than 
nominal and he was thus enabled to devote himself 
almost wholly to his whist, his hunting, and his horses, 
becoming a familiar and much-cheered figure at the 
race-meetings. He had made it a rule never to meddle 
in politics, and to this rule he adhered strictly even 
when, on the accession of his elder brother as George 
the Fourth, he himself became heir to the Throne. 
He did, it is true, speak in the House of Lords against 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill in 1825, but on that 
occasion he was acting as the mouthpiece of his royal 
brother. 

In July 1826 he was seized with dropsy. The pain 
in his legs became so great that he used to walk about 
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his room all night long, dreading the dark sleepless 
hours in bed. His legs continued to swell, and finally 
the doctors recommended an operation; this was 
carried out in secret but, though twenty-two pints of 
water were drawn away, his condition grew steadily 
worse, until he completely lost the use of his legs. 
To a man of his active nature it must have been a 
terrible trial to be condemned to sit week after week 
in his arm-chair, being wheeled in the morning to the 
sunshine by the window, then back to the fire as the 
chill of night set in. The weeks crept into months, 
yet he bore his suffering with great fortitude, remaining 
to the last an amiable and kindly, though rapidly 
ageing, man. 

Towards Christmas he confidently began to assert 
that he was now getting better, but this improvement 
in his health soon ceased, and on the fourth of January 
1827 he greeted his doctors with unusual pessimism. 

"I am now dying,” he announced quietly with a 
wistful smile. 

He was right. As the hours wore on, he slowly 
sank, and by eleven o'clock the next morning he had 
become so still that the doctors believed that life was 
already extinct. But at one o'clock he moved once 
more and whispered a request for hot-water bottles to 
be placed against his legs. So the hours dragged by, 
the doctors watching anxiously for the last struggle. 

But there was no last struggle. As the doctors 
gazed at the motionless figure in the arm-chair, dressed 
in a grey dressing-gown, his head resting against the 
back of the chair, his hands calmly reposing in his 
lap, they realised at 9.20 p.m. that he was not asleep, 
but dead. 

His remains were buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, but his tall figure may still be seen, gazing 
serenely over the grey mass called London, on the top 
of the great sentinel-like column in Waterloo Place, 
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LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER TO KING 
GEORGE THE THIRD, REQUESTING THE 
REMOVAL OF THE DUKE OF YORK 

“ Hollwood, 
"Sunday, Nov. 23, 1794. 

" Mr. Pitt trusts Your Majesty will do him the justice to 
believe that he can never have a more painful task to execute 
than when he finds himself under the necessity of submitting 
any opinion to Your Majesty which is likely to create the 
smallest uneasiness and anxiety in Your Majesty’s mind. On 
the present occasion he is aware that the subject to which he 
wishes to solicit Your Majesty’s attention, is one of the greatest 
delicacy, and the most interesting to Your Majesty's feelings. 
But it appears to him to be at the same time too nearly con¬ 
nected with Your Majesty's service to make it possible for 
him to suppress his sentiments upon it without proving him¬ 
self unworthy of the confidence with which Your Majesty has 
so long condescended to honour him and without sacrificing 
his duty to Your Majesty and the public. 

" It is hardly necessary to state how much the interests of 
Your Majesty’s dominions and all Europe depend upon the 
issue of the present crisis in the situation of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. It is obvious, too, that, supposing the negotiation 
between the Dutch Government and France to proceed, the 
chief hope of their obtaining the terms which have been held 
out to them, or any others, consistent even with their tem¬ 
porary safety must depend on effectual steps being taken 
during the negotiation to shew that, in case of its failure, they 
are prepared to defend themselves with vigour. On the other 
hand, if the negotiation is broken off, the utmost exertions 
are evidently indispensable both with a view to their immediate 
safety, and to any plan of operations in the next campaign. 
Nothing, therefore, can be of more pressing necessity than to take 
every measure which can be likely to encourage such exertions. 

236 
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“ The languor and indifference of a great part of the Dutch 
nation, and the disaffection of others towards the subsis ting 
Government are obstacles which, perhaps, cannot be entirely 
overcome. But their effect is certainly heightened by other 
causes. It is too evident how little harmony subsists between 
Your Majesty’s troops and those of the Republic. The inhabi¬ 
tants at large, instead of looking at the former as their pro¬ 
tectors, have conceived an impression of their want of discipline 
and order which represented to make their approach as much 
dreaded in many places as that of the enemy. These senti¬ 
ments are not confined to the lower orders of the people, but 
are entertained in a greater or less degree by persons of the 
first weight and consideration. 

“ It cannot be disguised (however painful it is to be under 
the necessity of stating it) that these impressions with respect 
to the army affect in some degree the public opinion with 
respect to the commander. It is indeed impossible that the 
zeal and meritorious exertions of the Duke of York should be 
disputed by anyone who has the opportunity of being accur¬ 
ately informed of his personal conduct. But the general 
impression is formed on other grounds; and even those who 
know in how many respects he is entitled to praise, axe not 
without apprehension that the want of experience and of 
habits of detail may have made it impossible for him to dis¬ 
charge all the complicated duties of his situation, and effectually 
to prevent or remedy the abuses and evils which have crept 
into the service. In addition to these circumstances, which 
relate to the interior management of the army, it is also evident 
that the relative situation of the Duke of York and of the 
Prince of Orange too naturally leads to occasions of jealousy 
and misunderstanding. There exists nowhere a sufficient 
confidence in the general direction of military operations. 
This circumstance would of itself be sufficient to check and 
discourage effectual exertions, and the Duke of York is left 
to contend with these disadvantages, in a situation which 
would of itself be difficult and arduous to the most experienced 
general possessing the most unlimited confidence of those with 
whom he is to act. 

“Under these circumstances Mr. Pitt is reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to submit to Your Majesty his deliberate opinion that 
the continuance of the Duke of York in the command can be 
attended only with the most disadvantageous consequences 
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to His Royal Highness himself; and that, considering the 
prejudices which he has to encounter, there is little prospect 
of his having the benefit of that hearty co-operation on the 
part of the Dutch which is so necessary at the present crisis. 
On these grounds alone Mr. Pitt would humbly implore Your 
Majesty to put an end to the Duke of York’s command for 
the sake of His Royal Highness as well as that of the country. 

“ But it is not in Holland only that the public impression 
is to be considered. It is impossible to say how far this impres¬ 
sion, if it is not removed, may operate in Parliament and in 
the Public to the disadvantage of Your Majesty’s Government, 
and possibly to the obstruction of the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. At all events Mr. Pitt ought not to conceal from 
Your Majesty that it will be impossible to prevent this subject 
from being brought into Parliamentary discussion; and he 
need not observe how much the circumstance would augment 
the difficulty either of His Royal Highness retaining or of his 
relinquishing the command. Mr. Pitt has, in one respect, the 
less regret in finding himself obliged to state these considera¬ 
tions at the present moment, from a persuasion that, even if 
they were out of the question, the course of the war would of 
itself probably prevent the Duke of York’s command from 
being of very long duration, at least to its present extent. 

“ It seems every day more and more evident that the period 
is approaching when a junction may be attempted with the 
royalists in the maritime provinces of France, and that the 
only chance of any decisive success from active operations 
will arise from directing the principal exertions of Your Maj¬ 
esty’s arms to that quarter. If this opinion should, upon 
due consideration, appear to be well founded, Mr. Pitt knows 
that Your Majesty feels too much the importance of all the 
interests which are at stake, to suffer any considerations of a 
personal nature to interfere with so essential an object; and 
he cannot doubt that the Duke of York’s magnanimity and 
his zeal for Your Majesty's service, would make him enter 
warmly into the same feelings. 

" Mr. Pitt trusts the importance of the occasion will be an 
apology for his trespassing so long on Your Majesty’s indul¬ 
gence. He is aware of the repugnance which Your Majesty 
may naturally feel in the first moment to a measure which 
nothing but a sense of indispensable, duty and the most anxious 
concern for Your Majesty's service would have led him to 
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propose. If, on considering the reasons which he has taken 
the liberty of urging, Your Majesty should be pleased to 
approve of the Duke of York's withdrawal from the command, 
it will remain to consider in what manner the measure may 
be adopted with the greatest attention to the wishes and 
feelings of the Duke of York. If the armies on each side 
should soon take up their winter quarters, or if events should 
lead to dividing Your Majesty’s force according to the plan 
lately transmitted by His Royal Highness, either of those 
circumstances might naturally furnish an opening for His Royal 
Highness coming home on leave of absence; in which case 
the command of the Hanoverians would probably devolve 
upon General Walmoden, and it might perhaps not be difficult 
to manage that the British should be placed under the com¬ 
mand of General Abercrombie, who seems to stand higher 
than any other officer in general opinion. 

“ Mr. Pitt would have performed but in part the painful 
duty which he has undertaken if he omitted to state that in 
this country many persons, the most attached to Your Majesty’s 
Government, and the most eager for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, cannot suppress their anxiety on this subject. It 
seems generally felt that, when the Duke of York was originally 
appointed to the command, it was under circumstances in 
which he would naturally act in conjunction with officers of 
the first military reputation, with whom the chief direction of 
operations would naturally rest. But by the course of events 
he is now placed in a situation where the chief burden rests 
upon himself, and where his conduct alone may decide on the 
fate of Holland, and perhaps on the success of the war. Such 
a risk appears to be too great to remain committed to talents, 
however distinguished, which have not the benefit of long 
experience, and which cannot therefore be expected at such a 
time to command general confidence.” 

The above draft is taken from Professor J. Holland Rose's 
Pitt and Napoleon. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HIS MAJESTY 

GEORGE FREDERICK ERNEST ALBERT, 1865- 
Twelftii Duke of York, 1892-1901 
Prince of Wales, 1901-1910 
His Majesty King George V, 19x0- 

" O King among tlie living, these shall hail 
Sons of thy dust that shall inherit thee : 

O King of men that die, though we must fail, 

Thy life is breathed from thy triumphant sea. 

O man that scrvest men by right of birth. 

Our hearts’ content thy heart shall also keep, 

Thou too with us shalt one day lay thee down 
In our dear native earth, 

Full sure the King of England, wliile we sleep, 

For ever rides abroad through London town." 

(Sir I-Ienry Newbolt, The King of England.) 

O NE sultry noon in the early eighties, an American 
citizen was being conducted over H.M.S. 
Canada, then doing duty on the North 
American and West Indian station. The ship was 
coaling, and the young sub-lieutenant who was so 
cheerfully acting as the visitor’s guide was smothered 
with coal-dust. 

The tour over, the American thanked the Captain 
for the courtesy which had been extended to him, 
and commented warmly on the interesting and able 
manner in which his youthful guide had explained 
the mysteries of a warship. 

“ I guess,” he added with a smile, knowing that 
Queen Victoria’s grandson was serving on board at 
that time, “ on a day like this, when you're coaling, 
you keep your Prince wrapped up in cotton-wool.” 
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The Captain’s eyes twinkled merrily at this remark, 
for the visitor’s guide with the grubby face was none 
other than Prince George—now His Majesty the King. 

When, shortly after one o’clock in the morning of 
the third of June 1865, the eagerly awaited birth of 
Prince George took place at Marlborough House, few 
thought of this royal baby as the future King, for his 
elder brother, Albert Victor, eighteen months his 
senior, was a healthy boy. Adventure was soon to 
enliven the life of the little Prince, for when he was but 
three weeks old a fire broke out on the nursery floor 
of the house ; his father, the Prince of Wales, and the 
servants had a hard task to extinguish the flam es 
before damage was done. 

On the seventh of July the christening took place at 
Windsor Castle. The infant Prince was placed into 
the arms of his grandmother, Queen Victoria, who gave 
his names as “ George Frederick Ernest Albert.” He 
was then baptised by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and returned into the arms of the Queen. 

When four years old, the Prince was placed together 
with his elder brother under the tutorship of the curate 
of Sandringham, Canon Dalton; for the next thirteen 
years, ashore and afloat, the two boys were to grow 
up together. For seven years they remained in the 
charge of Canon Dalton, sometimes at Sandringham, 
sometimes at Marlborough House, with an annual 
summer holiday at Copenhagen, their mother’s home, 
where they could fish to their hearts’ content. Though 
royal princes, their upbringing was simple ; it is not 
difficult to picture the atmosphere of those early 
years at Sandringham, for there it was that their 
father loved to retire from time to time to lead the 
life of a country landowner, hunting, shooting, farm¬ 
breeding, talking to his tenants, and interesting him¬ 
self in all the sporting and agricultural fixtures of the 
neighbourhood. 

All through those early years little Prince George 

o 
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was yearning for the life of a sailor. He was a son 
of the greatest naval power in history; his mother 
was a daughter of the Vikings ; and Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! was still almost a new book ! Is it 
then to be marvelled at that the call of the sea rang 
constantly, irresistibly through his brain ? He fre¬ 
quently declared how glad he was that he would not 
have to become a King like his brother, for he 
wanted to be a sailor. 

In January 1877 his wish was granted; for the two 
boys were sent on board the Britannia as naval cadets. 
Prince George was the youngest cadet in the ship, 
being only eleven and a half, but his instructors soon 
discovered that, whereas his brother worked from a 
sense of duty, he worked because he liked it; he used 
to tell them, in that confidential manner boys have, 
not to bother about his brother but to devote their 
time to him, because he was going to be a real sailor! 
For two years they remained in the Britannia ; except 
that their hammocks were slung in private quarters, 
they were treated in every way like ordinary cadets, 
learning to dam their socks, to sew on buttons, and 
to mend their clothes. Prince George soon became 
a general favourite, receiving the nickname of “ Pier¬ 
ring,” and on several occasions being a member of 
the winning crew in the rowing races. Indeed, he 
was universally voted a sport; there was a certain 
occasion when to save his fellow-cadets the Prince 
owned up to putting two marlinspikcs in the First 
Lieutenant’s bunk, and took his punishment like a 
man! 

In August 1879 the two brothers were sent on 
board H.M.S. Bacchante, and Prince George’s naval 
career began in earnest. With the exception of a 
brief month at home in 1880, this ship was to be his 
home for the next three years. First came a voyage 
to the West Indies, in the course of which the two 
Princes were rated midshipmen; then a longer voyage 
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for two years to South America, the Falklands, South 
Africa, Australia, the Fiji Islands, and the East. 
The original course of the outward trip—through the 
Straits of Magellan—was unexpectedly altered, for on 
reaching the Falkland Islands the Bacchante received 
orders to proceed to the Cape in order to take part 
in a demonstration against the Boers. But by the 
time she reached the South African coast, the battle 
of Majuba Hill had taken place and peace had been 
signed. 

All through this long trip the Prince kept a diary. 
On his return it was edited by his tutor. Canon Dalton, 
and published in two volumes in 1886 under the title 
of “ The Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante 1879-1882/’ with 
a dedication to the Queen. 

After leaving the Bacchante in 1882, the two brothers 
went abroad with their tutor to Switzerland and 
Heidelberg for six months ; then they separated, the 
elder leaving the naval service, and Prince George 
definitely adopting the sea as his career. 

In the coiuse of the next ten years he served in 
several ships. First he was appointed to the Canada 
on the North American and West Indian Station, in 
which he was promoted sub-lieutenant; then, after 
passing through the Royal Naval College at Greenwich 
and the gunnery and torpedo schools, he served as 
lieutenant in three ships of the Mediterranean Squadron 
— Thunderer , Dreadnought, and Alexandra , the flag¬ 
ship of his uncle the Duke of Edinburgh. In 1889 
he was appointed to the Northumberland, the flagship 
of the Channel Squadron, and for the naval manoeuvres 
of that year he received his first command—that 
of torpedo-boat No. 79, the finest craft of her class in 
the Service at that time. 

During the manoeuvres, the Prince was informed 
by the Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth that a 
message had been received from the Prince of Wales 
that he would like to see his son that day at Good- 
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wood. In vain did the Admiral endeavour to per¬ 
suade His Royal Highness that his services could be 
dispensed with for the day, so that he could see his 
father. 

“ I have received orders to take my torpedo-boat 
to Spithead, sir/’ replied the Prince, “ and I must 
obey orders.” With that, he promptly steamed out 
to sea, leaving the Admiral to make such explanations 
as he deemed best. 

In the following May he was placed in command 
of the Thrush, a fust-class gunboat, and served in her 
for thirteen months on the North American and West 
Indian Station. On his return, he was promoted 
Commander, and commissioned the Melampus, He 
was twenty-six years old, and had spent fourteen 
years afloat—his dream of a sea life had come true, 
but from it he was now to be sadly awakened. In 
January 1892 the Duke of Clarence, the brother who 
had been his inseparable companion for seventeen 
years, died ; the blow was doubly severe for the Prince, 
for he now became the eventual heir to the throne, 
and as such could no longer devote himself entirely 
to his profession as a sailor. During his period of 
service he had become immensely popular with all 
ranks of the Fleet, and had earned the reputation of 
a good singer of comic songs. 

Soon after his brother's death he was created Duke 
of York; thus was revived a title that had been in 
abeyance for sixty-five years. For a short time he 
travelled about with his mother and sister; then 
Cupid decided to play a hand in the game. 

True to the centuries-old tradition of the Dukes 
of York, this Duke obeyed the dictates of his heart 
in choosing his bride—and, to the delight of the 
nation, she proved to be an English Princess. He 
became engaged to Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 
in May 1893, and the wedding took place on the sixth 
of July. 
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The crowds which flocked to see the royal pair 
drive through the streets broke all previous records. 
Packed excursion trains ran into London from all 
parts of the provinces, and the streets were decorated 
in a more pretentious manner than on former occasions. 
Queen Victoria, seventy-four but in splendid health, 
took her part in the festivities and received the bride 
at Buckingham Palace, to bestow her own personal 
gift upon her grandson’s future wife. 

The ceremony was performed in the Chapel Royal 
of St. James’s Palace by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, assisted by the Bishop of London; the bride 
being given away by her father the Duke of Teck, 
and the bridegroom being accompanied to the altar 
by his father and his uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
on whose flagship he had once served. The honey¬ 
moon was spent quietly at York Cottage, Sandringham. 

During the next few months the Duke and Duchess 
paid a series of visits to various parts of the country, 
receiving wedding-gifts from the various cities and 
towns. At York the Duke was formally presented 
with the freedom of the city, and with an ancient 
silver-gilt loving-cup, bearing the arms of previous 
Dukes of York. In his speech of thanks, the Duke 
remarked that two of his predecessors in the title 
had received the city’s freedom. One, indeed, had 
had his head exhibited upon the walls—another had 
fled thither to rally his supporters against a rebellious 
Parliament! 

In 1898 the Duke was enabled to return to a sailor’s 
life for a brief space, commanding at Portsmouth for 
three months, and putting to sea as Captain of the 
Crescent, first-class cruiser, during the manoeuvres. 

In the following year the Duke and Duchess visited 
Ireland and on their return it was arranged that they 
should make a tour of the Colonies, but these plans 
were frustrated by the sudden death of Queen Vic¬ 
toria. On the accession of his father as Edward the 
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Seventh, the original plans for a colonial tour were 
confirmed, and the Duke and Duchess set sail in the 
Ophir on the sixteenth of March 1901 for Australia. 
Having opened the first Federal Parliament of the 
Commonwealth at Melbourne in May, the Duke 
proceeded to New Zealand, and thence to South Africa 
and Canada, returning home at the end of the year, 
when lie was created Prince of Wales. In New Zea¬ 
land his advent had been hailed by such a burst of 
brilliant weather that the Maoris gave him and his 
Duchess the happy name of “ The Sunshine Bringers.” 

A later tour through India, whither he sailed in the 
Renown, provided the Prince with an opportunity of 
demonstrating that he is one of the finest shots of 
the day. 

Meanwhile he had received promotion in the Navy ; 
in 1901 he had become Rear-Admiral, in 1903 Vice- 
Admiral, and in 1907 Admiral. In 1908 he hoisted his 
flag on the Indomitable for the first time in command 
of a sea-going squadron, the occasion being his visit 
to Canada for the Tercentenary celebrations. On the 
return trip the Indomitable broke all previous records 
for speed across the Atlantic; the Prince was so eager 
that this result should be achieved by his ship that 
he himself took his turn at stoking amid the heat and 
dust of the stokehold. The shovel which he used has 
been treasured by the ship ever since. 

Two years passed ; then, on the death of his father, 
on the sixth of May 1910, the Prince succeeded to the 
Crown as George the Fifth. 

_ No king has succeeded to the English throne at a 
time more fraught with political uncertainties and 
difficulties; no reign has been more darkened by the 
clouds of international warfare, industrial Unrest, 
and trade depression; yet, with its Sailor King at 
the helm, the ship of State has weathered storm after 
storm, and is gradually ploughing its stubborn way 
into calmer waters. The King is a strictly consti- 
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tutional sovereign, but, within his constitutional 
powers, he has left no stone unturned to exert his 
influence in the cause of peace, external and domestic. 
Lord Oxford, in his recent reminiscences, has paid 
eloquent testimony to the unflagging tact, patience, 
and unselfish labour, with which His Majesty bore his 
share of the burden during the politically dark days 
preceding the War. 

The Coronation took place in Westminster Abbey 
on June the twenty-second 1911—the anniversary 
of Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee—and on the 
eleventh of November Their Majesties set sail in the 
Medina, in very rough weather, for India. Their 
arrival at Aden was greeted with a salute of a hundred 
and one guns ; on the second of December they were 
welcomed at Bombay by the Viceroy, and five days 
later they made their State entry into Delhi. 

On Tuesday the twelfth of December 1911 the Dur¬ 
bar—possibly the most gorgeous spectacle the world 
has ever seen since the meeting of Henry VIII and 
Francis on the Field of Cloth of Gold—took place. 

On a dais beneath the canopy stood Their Majesties. 
The King was dressed in white satin with robes of 
purple velvet, bound with gold, the Imperial Crown 
on his head—a glittering mass of diamonds, the Collar 
of the Garter around his neck, and the Star of India 
on his breast. Queen Mary was arrayed in white, 
embroidered with gold, with a robe of purple, a coronet 
of emeralds and diamonds on her head, and the Orders 
of the Garter and the Crown of India. The royal 
pages were all native princes or descendants of princes, 
wearing in their turbans a diamond brooch with the 
King-Emperor’s initials—his present to them. 

His Majesty then made a short speech, proclaiming 
his desire to announce the ceremony of his coronation 
in person. 

"To all present, feudatories and subjects,” he 
concluded, “ I tender my loving greetings.” 
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The Viceroy was first to do homage to the King- 
Emperor. Then followed the Ruling Princes of India, 
men whose forefathers had reigned for centuries before 

them, all doing homage to the supreme head of the 
great British Empire. As Mr. Fortescue says, " The 
great position which was denied to the Mogul Emperors 
has been attained by English Kings.” 

The Rajput chiefs, bowing low, laid their swords 
first at the feet of the King-Emperor, then at the feet 
of the Queen-Empress. One Maharajah was still a 
child, and made his obeisance with the greatest natural¬ 
ness and grace. 

Most picturesque of all was the homage of the chiefs 
of Bhutan and Sikkim, whose act was in the nature of 
a religious ceremony. First they made a deep obeis¬ 
ance, then made as though to throw earth over their 
heads—this they repeated seven times; next, they 
drew from their breasts two white shawls—shawls 
kept specially for the draping of the sacred images of 
their gods—and laid them before Their Majesties ; 

then, raising their queer-shaped caps in final dignified 
homage, they passed on. 

So Princes, Governors, and Judges, all did homage, 
the oeremony lasting over an hour. Thus did His 
Majesty publicly assume his Imperial authority in 
India. 

During the War years His Majesty was ever active, 
paying three visits to the front. During his second 
visit the King was thrown heavily from his horse, 
injuring his leg in the fall; lying in the hospital train, 
though himself in great pain, he insisted on pinning the 
Victoria Cross on the breast of a sergeant to whom it 
had been awarded. 

His Majesty’s great tact has always been brought to 
bear at critical moments. It was his speech, appealing 
to all Irishmen to extend the hand of forbearance, 
when opening the Northern Parliament in 1921, that 
did much to pave the way for the treaty which was 
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soon afterwards signed by the Free State leaders. 
But most touching of all was a singularly graceful 
act during the royal visit to the battlefields in 1922. 
When His Majesty was about to visit the French 
War Shrine at Notre Dame de Lorette, he wrote a 
personal note to Marshal Foch, requesting the ex- 
Generalissimo of the Allied Armies to meet him there, 
that he might be at his side when he paid homage to 
the dead. 

In his quiet, unostentatious way the King spends his 
life in seeking by all means in his power to promote 
peace, goodwill, and happiness among his people; 
nor is he alone in this respect; his sons, each in his 
own sphere, are performing their allotted tasks in the 
same unselfish, unobtrusive manner. While certain 
politicians, the self-avowed friends of the people, are 
openly and shamelessly declaring that they would 
abandon our kith and kin to the mercy of Chinese 
mobs, the Princes of the Blood are serving their 
countrymen in reality and without advertisement. 

Despite all the glamour attaching to his exalted 
rank, perhaps it is as a man that the King's subjects 
best like to think of him—as the sportsman whose 
colours are popular on the race-course, as the philat¬ 
elist whose stamp collection is one of the finest in the 
world, as the father of three sons who fought for their 
country, and as the sailor who, since Fate has held him 
back from the naval career he envied, finds solace in 
sailing his own yacht in the regatta at Cowes. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE DUKE OF YORK 

ALBERT FREDERICK ARTHUR GEORGE, 1895- 
Duke of York, 1920- 

" Though centuries pass, and customs change, 

The Rose of York still blooms serene.” 

S OME five miles from the town of Forfar rises the 
stately pile of an ancient castle. Its main 
fabric is built in the old Scottish Baronial 
style, but later additions have given it somewhat the 
appearance of those beautiful chateaux to be found 
on the banks of the Loire in Touraine. 

Such is Glamis Castle, the ancient seat of Macbeth, 
and a residence of the early Kings of Scotland. Here 
the Old Pretender was entertained in 1715 on the eve 
of the battle of Sheriffmuir, and in this " hoary old 
pile ” Sir Walter Scott once passed an eerie night, 
trembling under the irresistible influence of a ghostly 
presence. The legend that the Castle holds some 
secret disclosed only to the Earls of Strathmore and 
their heirs is well known. 

In the years gone by, the first Duke of York sought 
his bride upon a lonely road in Southern France 
beneath the shadow of the stately Pyrenees. From 
Glamis Castle with its proud romantic atmosphere of 
ancient glories, lost causes, and ghostly mystery, the 
present Duke brought the smiling bride whom London 
acclaimed so rapturously on a glorious April morning 
in 1923. Thus the history of the Dukes of York ends 
as it began—with Romance I 
Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George, His Majesty's 
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second son, was born on the fourteenth of December 
1895 at York Cottage, Sandringham, where his father 
and mother had spent their honeymoon two years 
before. In many ways his boyhood resembled that 
of his father, for he too had an elder brother eighteen 
months his senior, and he too entered the naval service 
at an early age. Having passed through Osborne 
and the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, he was 
gazetted midshipman in September 1913. 

But at this period the Prince was not robust, and 
when War broke out his health was so bad that, to 
his sorrow, he was unable to proceed on active service 
with the Fleet during the early months, whilst his 
brother the Prince of Wales was serving with the 
British Expeditionary Force. In 1916, however, his 
health had sufficiently recovered to enable him to put 
to sea from Scapa Flow as a sub-lieutenant with the 
Grand Fleet for the Battle of Jutland, being mentioned 
in Lord Jellicoe's despatches after the battle, and 
shortly afterwards gaining promotion to Acting Lieu¬ 
tenant. A part in the only sea-fight on a large scale 
between the two greatest navies in the world was 
indeed a fitting r6le for the sailor son of a sailor King ! 
On going ashore again after the battle, he served for a 
year on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief at Ports¬ 
mouth. 

So far it had seemed that the Prince would continue 
in his father's footsteps. But "autre temps, autre 
moeurs ”; the Sea now had a rival in the Air, and 
the Prince was attached at the end of 1917 to the 
naval branch of the Royal Air Force; having quali- 
field as a pilot, he served on the Western Front in 
the following year. Thus the ranks which he holds 
in the Navy and in the Royal Air Force—Captain in 
the former, and Wing-Commander in the latter Service 
—are no mere honorary titles, for he has qualified 
and has seen active service in both. 

When War ceased, the Prince went up to Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, to read history, economics, and 
civics, becoming an LL.D. of that University. Since 
studying those subjects, he has taken a special interest 
in industrial and social questions, becoming President 
of the Society for Industrial Welfare, and personally 
supervising the establishment of an annual camp where 
boys from the Public Schools and boys from the 
elementary schools can mix together in a spirit of 
equal comradeship. 

In the Birthday Honours List of 1920 the Prince 
was created Duke of York, thus reviving the title which 
had been in abeyance for nineteen years. He thus 
became the thirteenth Duke, but the fallacy concern¬ 
ing the supposed unlucldness of thirteen was soon 
to be exploded by a happy event that warmed the 
hearts of the whole British people, when, on the 
twenty-sixth of April 1923, the Prince was married 
to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. Once again he 
had followed his father’s example—in choosing a 
British bride. The rejoicings on this occasion, the 
sweet smile with which the bride at once captivated 
the public imagination, the so human picture of His 
Majesty as a simple father at his son’s wedding, are 
still a fresh and charming memory in the minds of 
all. 

But marriage has not curbed the Duke’s public 
activities. In addition to the minor ceremonies and 
duties which he is constantly called upon to perform, 
his work as President of the British Empire Exhi¬ 
bition at Wembley is well known; and now he has 
recently undertaken his historic tour to Australasia, 
submitting whole-heartedly to the ancient rites of 
Father Neptune when crossing the Line. King George, 
as Duke of York, opened the first Federal Parliament of 
the Australian Commonwealth—it was but fitting that 
his son, as Duke of York, should perform a similar 
ceremony for the Commonwealth's new Parliament 
Buildings. 
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The Duke is not only a sailor, an airman, and a 
vastly busy personage of exalted rank—he is also a 
father, The little Princess Elizabeth his daughter is, 
after the Prince of Wales and the Duke himself, heir 
to the Crown of the great Empire on which the sun 
never sets. Maybe, one day she will wear that Crown. 
Who can tell ? 
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1461- 1474. 
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1892-1901. 
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1920- 


Edmund do Langley. First Duke. 

Edward Plan ty genet. Second Duke. 

Richard Plantagenet. Third Duke. 

Edward of Rouen. Fourth Duke. 

Title in abeyance. 

Richard of Shrewsbury. Fifth Duke. 

Title in abeyance. 

Henry Tudor. Sixth Dxilcc. 

Title in abeyance. 
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Title in abeyance. 
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Title in abeyance. 
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Title in abeyance. 

Edwai'd Augustus. Tenth Duke. 

Title in abeyance. 

Frederick Augustus. Eleventh Duke. 
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George Frederick Ernest Albert. Twelfth Duke. 
Title in abeyance. 

ALBERT FREDERICK AUGUSTUS GEORGE. 
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